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FOREWORD 


Dr. Sisir Kumar Mitra’s book, entitled “The Early Rulers 
of Khajuraho” constitutes a welcome addition to the existing 
literature on the history of the Candellas of Bundelkhand. 
The Candellas, as is well known even to the very casual 
students of Indiart history, formed one of the most prominent 
dynasties that flourished for some centuries preceding the 
establishment of Islam as an imperial power in this sub¬ 
continent, ^n all probability they started from a humble 
beginning, but they ultimately succeeded in founding and 
organizing an independent kingdom, seizing every oppor¬ 
tunity to extend its frontiers and spreading their reputation 
far and wide by daring military expeditions. The sturdy 
defences of Kalanjar provided them with a comparative 
security against external enemies. The policy underlying 
their relations with other powers seems to have been largely 
based on an appreciation of the strategic implications of the 
position, held by their territory in the political map of India 
during their time. The measures, which they took to help 
a Pratihara ruler facing an acute crisis, and subsequently to 
punish another Pratihara ruler, who had been humiliated by 
a Muslim invader; to associate themselves with co-operative 
^•efforts to protect the freedom of allied kings threatened by 
violent attacks from outside, and the way in which they 
rapidly succeeded in restoring their position which had been 
rudely shaken by the forces of the Kalacuris, testify to political 
sagacity and discernment of no mean order, a capacity for 
! swift and determined action, and a stubbornness of spirit, 
which could not be reduced with ease. In an age of strife 
and turmoil they were able, by providing their own people 
with a strong and stable government, to prevent the disrup¬ 
tion of the prevailing social and economic order in a fairly 
wide area. They were able, moreover, to maintain their 
' independence much longer than most of the other rulers who 
quickly surrendered to Muslim aggressions. 
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FOREWORD 


Dr. Mitra gives a comprehensive and fascinating account 
of the varied activities of this distinguished family of rulers, 
based on a minute and detailed study of the material which 
he collected with great industry and thoroughness from 
diverse sources, indigenous and foreign, literary and archaeo¬ 
logical. Though most of his data have been compiled from 
epigraphic sources, he is not over-zealous in his estimate of 
the importance and reliability of inscriptional material 
which he examines as critically as any piece of literary 
evidence that is usually discarded as unhistorical and exag¬ 
gerated. He has discussed the controversial issues connected 
with his subject without any bias. Although there may be 
differences of opinion regarding some of the conclusions he 
has attempted to draw from his own interpretation of the 
evidence compiled, unstinted praise is due to him for the 
reasonableness of his views, precision of expression and 
sobriety of judgment. His chapters on administrative, social, 
economic and religious history will be specially useful to those 
interested in the compilation of epigraphic material bearing 
on the evolution of ancient Indian culture. I sincerely hope 
that Dr. Mitra’s work will receive wide appreciation as a 
very valuable and original contribution, and stimulate 
further research in the field. 


University of Calcutta. 
April 16, 1958 


Benoy Chandra Sen. 



PREFACE 


This work embodies the results of an intensive study of the 
history of the Candella dynasty, which I commenced about 
six years ago. Much work has already been done in the field 
of the political history of India, but when I undertook my 
task, the history of the Candellas, like that of some other 
contemporary dynasties, had not yet been treated on the 
lines followed in this book, but more or less as a part of the 
wider history of India as a whole. It was my object to gather 
in one place all the information that could be compiled from 
the different sources and study it critically. The application 
of such a method was expected to result in a larger accumula¬ 
tion of material on the basis of which it might be found 
necessary to revise some of the current theories. I have tried 
to collect in one place all the available information relating 
to my subject, and with its help to reconstruct the history of 
the Candellas in its different stages and aspects, I am not 
claiming originality for everything said in this treatise. My 
indebtedness to all previous writers has been duly 
acknowledged. I have, however, examined every suggestion 
or theory pertinent to my subject, and have also endeavoured 
to offer my own views for what they are worth. I have already 
tried to indicate my lines of research in a number of papers 
published in the Indian Historical Quarterly, the Bharatiya 
Vidya, Bombay, and the Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congresses {1951-54). 

This work consists of 14 Chapters and a number of 
Appendices including one which contains a detailed notice 
of the inscriptional records relating to the Candella dynasty. 
In the different chapters I have incorporated the political 
history of this family in its successive phases as well as accounts 
of their administrative system, the social, economic and 
religious conditions in Bundelkhand, and a brief survey of 
the art and architecture of Khajuraho, with systematic 
references to the archaeological remains discovered in the 
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xii 

regions associated with the memory of the Candellas. In 
Appendix II I have given a genealogical table of the family 
with approximate dates 

I may be permitted to express my gratitude to Dr. Hem 
Chandra Ray^M.A., ph.d., d. litt. (Lond.), Professor & Head 
of the Department of History, University of Colombo, 
Ceylon, for having suggested to me the subject of the present 
work. The work itself was undertaken and completed under 
the supervision of my revered teacher. Dr. Benoy Chandra 
Sen, M.A., P.R.S., PH.D. (Lond), Reader in the Depart¬ 
ment of Ancient Indian History & Culture, Calcutta 
University, and submitted as a thesis for the D. Phil, (Arts) 
degree of our University. My indebtedness to Dr, Sen can 
hardly be expressed in words. While revising my treatise for 
publication I received valuable information and suggestions 
from late Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, m.a,, ph.d, (Cantab), 
and Dr, D. C. Sircar, m.a., ph.d,, then Epigraphist to the 
Government of India, regarding unpublished materials 
bearing on my subject, which with their kind permission I 
have utilised and incorporated in my work, I am extremely 
grateful to Dr, Sircar for the kind interest he always took in 
my researches, and place on record my sincere homage to the 
memory of late Dr. Chakravarti. I am also grateful to 
Dr. J. N. Banerjea, m.a., ph.d., Carmichael Professor of 
Ancient Indian History & Culture, and Prof. S. K. Saraswati, 
M.A., Reader in the same department, for their valuable 
help and advice, particularly with regard to the section 
which deals with art and architecture. In this connection 
I would also admit that the book would not have been 
published except for the constant inspiration and encourage¬ 
ment that I received from the venerable Pandit Anantakumar 
Nyaya-Tarkatirtha and my Principal Dr. Gaurinath Sastri, 
M.A., P.R.S., D.LiTT., of the Sanskrit College. My sincere 
thanks are also due to my esteemed colleague. Dr. C. C. 
Dasgupta, m.a., p.r.s., ph.d. (Cal et Cantab), who takes 
a special interest in my research activities. I shall be failing 
in my duty if I do not acknowledge my sincere thankfulness to 
my young pupil, Sri Bratindranath Mukherji, m.a., who 
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arranged for the publication of the book and cheerfully took 
upon himself the trouble of preparing the index; I am 
also thankful to two other pupils, Sri Dipak Sen, m.a., and 
Srimati Rajeswari Natarajan, b.a., and my brother Sri 
Mihir Mitra for their help at various stages of my work. 
I would like also to take this opportunity to tender my 
gratitude to Sri Jagadish Chandra Bhattacharya, b.a., the 
teacher of my school days, who in the formative period of 
my life implanted in me a love for the study of our glorious 
past. 

My thanks are also due to Sri R. C. Kar, m.a., Superin¬ 
tendent, Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
and Sri M. M. Nagar, Director, the State Museum, Lucknow, 
through whose kind help I could procure a few select 
photographs, and these have been used to illustrate my book 
with their permission. For other photographs used by me I 
sincerely thank my friends, Sri Amiya Kumar Banerji, Deputy 
Secretary, Cottage & small scale Industries Department, 
Government of West Bengal, Sri Sudhangsu K. Chaudhuri, 
Sri Devabrata Mukherji, and also my brother, Sri Aroon 
Mitra of Nagpur. The Map of the Candella territory, 
attached to this volume, has been kindly prepared by my 
friend Sri Anil Mukherji. In conclusion I offer my sincere 
thanks to Sri K. L. Mukhopadhyay, my publisher, and 
Sri Jibapriya Guha of Sree Saraswaty Press Ltd , 
for the personal interest they took in the printing and 
publication of this book. 


Sanskrit College, 1 

Calcutta, 14th April, 1958 f 


SisiR Kumar Mitra 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CANDELLAS, THE EARLY RULERS OF KHAJURAHO, 
AND THEIR TERRITORY 

The Candellas were the builders of Khajuraho. It was the 
Candellas, who endowed it with a high political status and 
gave a distinctive position to this ancient city of temples, for 
which it enjoys a unique celebrity even today. But they had 
a humble beginning, which is almost lost in obscurity. 
Gradually they reached a feudatory status owing allegiance 
to the Imperial Pratiharas, and, at a critical moment in the 
latter’s history, earned distinction by rendering effective 
assistance to Ksitipaladeva^, humiliated by his powerful 
antagonists. As the hour of the break-up of the Pratiharas 
drew nearer, the Candellas went on increasing their strength 
by enlarging their dominion, especially by the capture of the 
strategic fortresses of Kalanjar and Gwalior^, ultimately 
emerging as an independent power in Central India, obviously 
actuated by the policy of building up an empire under some 
of their energetic and ambitious rulers. They ruled for a 
period of over three centuries, from the 10th to the begin¬ 
ning of the 14th century a.d., when after a protracted 
resistance they were finally overwhelmed by the invasions of 
the Turks. Thus the Candellas were among the last defenders 
of Hindu rule against the onslaught of the Muslims. 

The region, in which the Candellas were dominant as 
can be ascertained from epigraphic records, was known as 
Jejabhukti®, Jejabhuktika^ or Jejakabhukti®, the ancient name 
of modern Bundelkhand, The name Bundelkhand, which 
became current later, was associated with the Bundela 


1 E.I., I., p. 122, L. 10. 

2 ibid., p. 129, V. 45. 

3 iW., p. 221, V. 10. 

* Ratnapur Stone Inscription of Kalacuri Jajalladeva. E.I., I. p., 35., V. 21. 
® Madanpur Stone Inscription No. 10, LI. 2-3; A.S.R., XXI., pp. 173-74. 
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Rajputs, who appeared as a political power in this region in 
the 14th century. Evidently this name had no connection 
with the Candellas. To the Candellas the region was known 
as Jejabhukti. This name, as they claim in one of their own 
inscriptions, owed its origin to Prince Jayasakti of this family, 
whose name is also given in different forms, like Jejjaka®, 
and Jeja^. The Mahoba Inscription says, ‘as Prthu gave his 
name to Prthivi, so Jeja gave his name to Jejabhukti®’. 

The extent of the Candella kingdom, as mentioned in 
V. 45 of the Khajuraho Inscription of V.S. 1011®, was marked 
by the town of Bhasvat on the river Malava [i.e., Bhilsa on 
the Betwa) on the west, the Jumna on the north with 
Gopadri or Gwalior in the north-east. The southern frontier 
may have been the Kaimur hills on the Narmada river. 
This statement of the Khajuraho Inscription (V.S. 1011) 
regarding the limits of the Gandella kingdom is generally 
supported by the references to the districts or visayas owned 
by them which are to be found in their land-grants and other 
inscriptions. The area indicated approximately coincides 
with the modern Bundelkhand, comprising in its wider extent 
all the country to the south of the Jumna and the Ganga, 
from the Betwa river on the west to the temple of Vindhya- 
vasinidevi (South Mirzapur) on the east, including the 
districts of Chanderi, Saugor and Bilhari, near the sources 
of the Narmada on the south^®. The Candella territory, 
according to Smith, included the districts of Hamirpur, 
Banda, Lalitpur (a subdivision of Jhansi), with parts of 
Allahabad and Mirzapur in the United Provinces (Uttar 
Pradesh), the Saugor and Damoh districts in the Central 
Provinces (Madhya Pradesh), and a large intermediate 
space, which under British rule was occupied by a number 
of small native states^^.” 

Once the region was known as Jijhoti, Jajhoti, or Jajahuti. 


L, p. 122, L.6. 

’ ibid.,Y>. 221, V. 10. 

* ibid., 

® ibid., p. 129. 

Anc. Geog. of India (Cunningham), p. 552. 
“/.a., XXXVIL, p. 130. 
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This name is preserved in the epithet ‘Jajhotiya’ (Jijhotiya) 
applied to Brahmanas and Baniyas resident in the area, and 
distributed in different parts of Bundelkhand. The expression 
‘Jajhoti’ may be equated with the Chinese ‘Chih-chi-to^^’ 
or ‘Chi-ki-to’ (according to Beal), the names of the country 
visited by Hiuen Tsang in 641-42 A.D4®. According to the 
pilgrim Chih-chi-to lay “more than 1,000 li to the north¬ 
east of Ujjain, and more than 900 li to the south of 
Mahesvarapura” (Gwalior). The indications given, according 
to Smith, bring us to the western frontier of Jijhoti on the 
Betwa river^^. As regards the capital of the ancient state of 
Jijhoti, the Chinese pilgrim does not refer to it by name, he 
only records, “its capital about 15 li in circuit.... The 
king, who was a Brahmin, was a firm believer in Buddhism, 
and encouraged men of merit and learned scholars of other 
lands collected here in numbers”^®. Later records, both 
indigenous and foreign, refer to Khajuraho as the capital 
of Jajahuti^®. There is no other indication to show that 
Khajuraho acquired any importance prior to the rise of the 
Candellas early in the 10th century a.d. V. A. Smith, on the 
other hand, suggests that Eran (Erakana) on the Bina river, 
a tributary of the Betwa, 45 miles west-north-west from 
Saugor, was the capital of Jijhoti in the 7th century a.d., 
as it agrees with the distance referred to by Hiuen Tsang^'^, 
which is not impossible. 

From the facts stated above it appears most probable that 
Jijhoti or Chih-chi-to and Jejakabhukti denoted more or less 
the same area, now known as Bundelkhand. The Candella 
claim as to the origin of the name Jejakabhukti cannot be 


r.C., II.,p. 251. 

Cunningham. A.S.R., XXL, p. 58. 

Smith’s note., T.C., II., p. 342. 

I.A., XXXVII., p. 131. Chih-chi-to, according to Watters, is modern Chitor 
{T.C., II., p. 251), which is also supported by Dr. H. C. Ray {D.H.N.I., II., p. 670). 

“ r.C., IL,p.251. 

“ Abu Rihan refers to Kajurahah as the capital of Jajhoti or Jajhaoti (Reinaud, 
Fragment Arabes, p. 106); Ilm Batuta (1335 A.D.) calls it Kajura or Kajarra (Ibn Bdtuta 
by Gibb, pp. 226 & 363); A1 Biruni mentions that the capital of Jejahuti was Kajuraha 
(Trans, by Sachau, I., p. 202); Kharjuravahaka is the Sanskritised version of Khajuraho 
(Khajuraho Insc., V.S. 1059., E.I., L, p. 147. LI. 32-33. 
i’I.A. XXXVII., p. 131. 
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accepted without further investigation. Some are of opinion 
that ‘Jejakabhukti’ was shortened into ‘Jijhoti’ in the same 
way as ‘Tirabhukti’ became modern ‘Tirhut’^®. But it must be 
noted that Jijhoti was the earlier name, if its equation with 
the name given by Hiuen Tsang is to be accepted. The 
Candella records trace the name Jejakabhukti back to the 
time of Jayasakti, who was also called Jejjaka and Jeja. He 
seems to have been the first ruler in the Candella family to 
have assumed a definite political status, at least that of a 
feudatory!®. It is not unlikely that the Candella region was 
organised into a ‘bhukti’ and placed under him as a feudatory 
so that it came to be known after his name, the bhukti of 
Jeja or Jejaka. The similarity between the different forms of 
the ancient name of Bundelkhand is obviously very striking, 
viz., Jijhoti, Jajhoti, Jajhaoti, Jajahuti, Jajahoti, Jejahuti, 
Jejabhukti, Jejakabhukti, Jejabhuktika and the Chinese 
form, Chih-chi-to or Chi-ki-to. This seems to account for 
the suggestion that Jijhoti is an abbreviation of Jejakabhukti. 

Almost the whole of the eastern part of Central India, 
known as Bundelkhand, is a low-lying tract, marked by the 
outlying branches of the northern range of the Eastern 
Vindhyas. These hills are not higher than 2,000 feet^®. The 
Panna range, which is a branch of the Vindhyas in Bundel¬ 
khand, extends from south-west to north-east, and plays 
the dominant role in the geological formation of the region. 
The other Vindhyan range, known as the Kaimur range, 
north of the Son, stands as a boundary between Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand. From these hills a number of rivers flow 
north or north-east towards the Jumna, of which the most 
important are the Betwa, the Dhasan, the Ken and the 
Tons. Besides, there are a number of minor rivers in the region, 
viz., the Pahuj, the Jamni, the Birma, the Bhagain and the 
Paisuni. 

The rivers and the hill-ranges divide this part of 

IS A.S.R., XXL, p. 58; E.I., I., p. 218. 

s* IL, p. 670. See also my paper on “The status of Early Candella Rulers”. 

Sept., 1953., pp. 304-09. 

IX, p. 68. 
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Central India into separate zones with differing physical 
characteristics, as mentioned below:— 

(?) Between the Sindh (Sindhu) and the Dhasan 
(Dasarna) lies the first segment of Bundelkhand, which 
includes the valley of the Betwa or the Vetravati, one of the 
important rivers of northern India. It rises in Bhopal State 
and flows in a north-easterly direction to meet the Jumna 
near the town of Hamirpur. The Dhasan itself is one of its 
tributaries^^. The Pahuj is also in this area, rising near Datia 
and meeting the Sindh a few miles before the latter’s confluence 
with the Jumna, and the Jamni is a small tributary of the 
Betwa, meeting the latter near Orcha. Till recently the 
two important Bundela states, Datia and Orcha, the 
Rajput state Samthar, and some petty principalities like 
Dhurwai, Bijna, and Jigni and the intervening districts of 
Jhansi and Jalaun comprised the area. 

(n) The stretch of territory between the Dhasan and the 
Ken (Karnavati) rivers formerly comprised states of Panna, 
Charkhari, Chatarpur and the states of Sarila, Bankapahari, 
Alipura, Bijawar, Gaurihar and Garrauli, and the important 
district of Hamirpur. Immediately after the Ken, rises the 
Panna range, which traverses right across Bundelkhand. 
Below the Ken, near its confluence with the Jumna, but to 
the north of the Panna range, is located the Banda district 
which should also come in this group. It is watered by the 
small river named Baghain, which pours itself into the 
Jumna. 

{Hi) Between the Panna range and the Kaimur there is a 
low-lying tract, generally sloping towards the Gangetic 
basin. The eastern portion is watered by the river Tons, 
rising from the Kaimur hill to the south of Maihar. Further 
below are the districts of Damoh and Saugor of the Central 
Provinces (Madhya Pradesh) bounded on the south by the 
hill range known as Bhanrer or Bhander. Below the Kaimur 
is the l§on, which issues from the Amarkantaka and flows 
north and turns right only from the base of the Kaimur, 


21/.G./., VIII.,p. 16. 
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The boundaries of the Candella dominion, of course, 
varied from time to time. But it always included Mahoba, 
Kalanjar, Khajuraho and Ajaygadh, all of which are situated 
in the central segment of Bundelkhand. Mahoba, now a 
small country-town in the Hamirpur district, 54 miles to the 
south of Hamirpur town and 34 miles to the north of 
Khajuraho, is associated by tradition very closely with the 
Candella dynasty. The bardic account entitled, the Mahoba 
Khand^^, is the popular legend of Parmal’s war with Prthviraj 
Cauhan. Many spots and buildings at and near Mahoba 
preserve the memory of Candella kings and princes. Some 
of the kings are remembered for having excavated lakes 
or built temples, viz., Rahilya-sagar and a granite temple 
on its embankment (named after Rahila), Kirat-sagar and 
a Siva temple, the remains of which are found near the 
dargah (Kirtivaraman), Madansagar and the granite temple, 
Kakra Marh (Madanavarman). The remains of the palace 
of Paramardi (Parmal), on the top of a slightly fortified hill 
known as ‘the Fort’, are still noticeable, though later turned 
into a mosque^®. 

Khajuraho (Khajuraha, Kharjuravahaka), 27 miles to 
the east of Chatarpur, with its group of magnificent temples, 
was according to Smith, the religious city of the Candellas^^. 
There are more than thirty temples at Khajuraho and the 
neighbouring village Jatkari, all testifying to the grandeur 
of Candella rule and its patronage of art, sculpture and 
architecture. In the opinion of competent scholars they are 
some of “the finest groups of Hindu temples in Northern 
India^^”. It is believed that the splendour of Khajuraho 
reached its peak in the lOth-llth century a.d. under 
Candella rule. 

Of the eight forts ascribed to the Candellas by tradition, 
Kalanjar, 90 miles west-south-west of Allahabad, is the most 
important and believed to have been the military centre of 

Ed. by Sri S. S. Das under the title, Parmal Rasa. Prthviraj Raso by Cand Bardai also 
describes it in the chapter, ‘Mahoba Samaya’ pp. 2507-2615. 

I.A., XXXVIL, p. 134. 

« ibid., p. 132. 

« ibid., p. 133. 
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the kingdom^®. It has a long antiquity and from the very 
ancient times the hill had been a favourite resort of Saiva 
ascetics. It is included in the list of holy places of Northern 
India given in the Puranas and the Mahabharata®^. The 
Candellas came to occupy it under Yasovarman early in the 
10th century a.d., and the Candella rulers thenceforward 
were decorated with the title ‘Kalanjaradhipati’ until the 
time of the last known ruler of the family, Hammiravarman^®. 
It is interesting in this connection to note that all these 
places (Mahoba, Khajuraho and Kalanjar), which played 
important parts in the history of the Candellas were located 
in the central segment of Bundelkhand. 

Bairing Garha and Maihar, which are near Jabalpur 
(Madhya Pradesh), other Candella forts are also situated in 
the central sector, between the Dhasan and the Ken, as 
specified in the list of natural sub-divisions of Bundelkhand 
mentioned above (No. ii). Of them the fortress of Ajaygadh 
(Jayadurga) played a no less significant role in the Candella 
history. Though the main portion of the state of Ajaigarh 
is in the southern part of Bundelkhand the fortress of the 
name was on the fringe of the Panna hills, just below the 
Ken to the south-east of Mahoba and south-west of 
Kalanjar. Trailokyavarman, who succeeded Paramardi 
early in the 13th century A.D., had his headquarters at this 
fort. A tank in the fort is ascribed to Parmal (Paramardi), 
and there are inscriptions of his successors, Trailokavarman, 
Viravarman, Bhojavarman and Hammiravarman^®. Smith 
believes that after the capture of Kalanjar by Kutubuddin 
in 1203 A.D., the Candella chiefs resided ordinarily at 
Ajaygadh, which was about 20 miles from Kalanjar®®. 

Barigarh, Maniyagarh, Marpha and Maudha are other 


2* ibid., p. 131. 

Matsya Purina XIII., 32; Matsya & Padma Puranas quoted by Hemadri in his 
‘Caturvarga-cintamani’ (Sraddha Kanda), p. 30; AIbh. (Vana Parva), Bengal Recension, 
Chap. 85, V. 56-57. It is also mentioned in the Kaiikd. IV., 2, 125 “Vrddhajjana- 
padavadheh—Kalanjarah—Kalanjarakah”. 

2«£./., XX.,p. 135. 

XXI., pp. 50-52; E./., I., pp. 325-38; E./., XX., p. 134, 135 f.n. 2; E.I., 
XXVIIL, pp. 98-107. 

’o/.d., XXXVII. p. 135. 
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forts ascribed to the Candellas by tradition. Barigarh is 
in Charkhari, about 10 miles from Mahoba. Maniyagarh 
is a large ruined fort on the left bank of the Ken river on a 
hill overlooking the town of Raigarh in the former Chatarpur 
State®^. It is believed by some scholars to have been the 
original seat of the Candella clan. Marpha is in the Banda 
district, 12 miles to the north-east of Kalanjar®^ and Maudha 
in the north-eastern comer of the Hamirpur district. 

Epigraphic records refer to some of the visayas or districts 
of the Candella dominion. Karigava visaya^®, roundabout 
modern Kargawan, 9 miles north-east of Pachar (Jhansi 
district), was in the northern sector. The royal encampment 
at Vilasapura, from where a number of land-grants were 
issued, is to be identified with Pachar, which was known by 
the name Vilasapura®^ even some 10 or 15 generations ago. 
Dudahi visaya,®® the modern place of the same name (Dudhai), 
and Vadavari visaya®®, modem Berwara, were both in the 
Lalitpur sub-division of the same district. Kirtigiri®'^ 
(Deogadh), on the left bank of the Betwa, was also in the 
Lalitpur sub-division. Vikaura visaya,®® identified with 
modern Beekore, 4-5 miles south-west of Madanpur, in the 
northern part of the Saugor district, was to the north of the 
Dhasan. 

Though located further south in Malwa, Bhasvat®® or 
Bhaillasvamin (modern Bhilsa) on the bank of the Betwa 
near Sanchi, may also be included in this group. Sudali 
visaya, mentioned in the Nanyaura Plate ‘C’ (V.S. 1190)^®, 

31 A.S.R. XXL, p. 69. 

33 ibid., p. 18. 

33 Pachar Plate (V.S. 1233), E.I., X., pp. 44-49. 

3^ Recently found Bharat Kala Bhavan Plate of Paramardin (V.S. 1239) was issued 
from Sallaksana-Vilasapura encampment of King Paramardin. According to Dr. D. C. 
Sircar it may be the same as Vilasapura mentioned above, only with the addition of 
“Sallaksana”, the name of the elder brother of Prthvivarman, great-grand father of 
Paramardin. 

35 Semra plates (V.S. 1223) E.I., IV., pp. 153-70. 

The Bharat Kala Bhavan Plate of Paramardin (V.S. 1239) mentions Duduhi visaya, 
which is evidently identical with Dudahi. I am indebted to Dr. D. C. Sircar for this 
information. 

3* Semra Plates, V.S. 1223. 

3’ Deogadh Rock Inscription (V.S. 1154) I.A., XVIII., pp. 237-39. 

38 Semra Plates (V.S. 1223) E.I., IV., pp. 156, 157. 

3» E.I. L, pp. 124., 129. 

« I.A., XVL, pp. 202, 207, 
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was possibly located near Bhilsa, as the grant was issued while 
Madanavarman was in residence there. 

On the north-western side of Bundelkhand we find mention 
of the town of Padmavati^i (identified with Narwar, also 
known as Nalapura) on the bank of the Sindh. Beyond the 
river the Candella territory for sometime extended up to the 
hill-fortress of Gopadri (Gwalior)^^. 

The central sector of Bundelkhand, the hub of the Candella 
dominions, also comprised a number of visayas. Beginning 
from the north-east we find references to (?) the Eracha 
visaya^®, modern Erich on the Betwa, 60 miles from Mahoba 
in the Hamirpur district, (n) the Nandavana visaya^^, which 
included the village Nandini or Nandandeo or Nundodeo, 
some 10 miles south-west of Icchawar in the Banda district, 
{Hi) the Navarastramandala-visaya^® stated to have been 
situated on the bank of the Jumna, either in the Banda or in 
the Allahabad district. All these districts belong to the 
Candellas, according to their own inscriptions. A land grant 
was issued by Candella Dhahga from Kasika (Banaras)^®. 
It is also known from the Khajuraho record of V.S. 1059 
that Dhahga died voluntarily sacrificing his body at the 
sacred confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, Prayaga^^. 

The Kirayida visaya*®, being identifiable with Kiradi, 
5 miles from Mahoba, may have been situated near the 
capital of the Candella territory. In the south-western 
portion of the central segment may be located the Paniuli 
visaya^® (the former state of Panna) and the Dahi visaya®® 
(the former Bijawar state). The Garra plates of V.S. 1261®^ 
refer to a village, Lohasihani (identified with modern Lohani 
in Bijawar) as included in the visaya of Vikrauni. Vikrauni 


I., pp. 148-49, 151, L. 6. 

“ ibid., p. 129, V. 45. 

Mahoba Plates of Paramardideva (V.S. 1230) E.L, XVI., pp. 9-15. 
" Icchawar Plates (V.S. 1228) I.A. XXV., pp. 205-08. 
“Charkhari Plate (V.S. 1108), E.I. XX., pp. 125-28. 

“ Nanyaura Plate ‘A’ (V.S. 1055) I.A., XVI., p. 203., L. 7. 

« E.I. I., pp. 139, 146. V. 55. 

«Charkhari Plate (V.S. 1236) E.L, XX., pp. 128-31. 

“Garra Plates (V.S. 1261) E.I. XVI., pp. 272-77. 

“Charkhari Plate (V.S. 1311) E.L, XX., pp. 132-34, 

“ E. L, XVL, pp. 272-77. 
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of this record and Vikaura of the Semra Plates are taken to 
be identical®^. 

There is a reference to a visaya, named Vedesaitha,®® in 
the Charkhari Plate, which, however, is not identifiable. 
But this record was issued from Vilasapura, believed to be 
identical with the modem village of Pachar, as has already 
been mentioned. If this identification is accepted it will 
appear that the Vedesaitha visaya was also somewhere in 
the central sector of Bundelkhand. The Bharat Kala Bhavan 
Plate of Madanavarman (V.S. 1192)®^ mentions the name 
of Mahisineha Visaya (and Pattala), which has not yet 
been identified. But from its association with places such as, 
Eraccha, Nandavena, &c., it may be suggested that like 
the latter the Mahisineha visaya also was situated in the 
central part. 

In the south-eastern part of Bundelkhand, on the borders 
of Baghelkhand, between the Panna range and the Kaimur 
range, was the feudatory state of Kakaredika, modern 
Kakreri, on the table-land at the head of the principal pass, 
the Mamani Ghat, leading to the west towards Banda, 
Kalafijar and Mahoba. A series of copper plates of the 
Maharanakas of Kakaredika reveals that' they owed 
allegiance to the Cedis®®, but later became feudatories of the 
Candellas, when Trailokyavarman wrested control of the 
region from the Cedis sometime before 1239 a.d.®® 

The geological formation of southern Bundelkhand, 
marked by the branching ranges of the Vindhyas, already 
referred to, has greatly influenced the character of the plain 
country lying between the hills and the Jumna, which is 
alluvial due to the course of the rivers, rising from the 
different parts of the Vindhyan ranges, which run across 
the north-eastern and western parts of Bundelkhand. It is 
estimated that about 8,000 sq. miles, to the west of the Panna 


‘2 E.I., XVL, pp. 274-. 

E.I. XX., pp. 134-36. 

“ Edited by Dr. D.C. Sircar in E.I., XXXI. 
“ I.A., XVIL, p. 224. 
ibid., pp. 230-36. 
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range, is level country, and the remainder falls in the rugged 
tract formed by that branch of the Vindhyas.®'^ 

Compared to MMwa or the western part of Central India, 
the soil of Bundelkhand is poor, being sandy and often strewn 
with boulders. Even comparatively fertile portions of the 
land require artificial irrigation. In spite of this physical 
handicap the people of the country were predominantly 
agricultural, and their prosperity depended on favourable 
agricultural conditions.®^ Epigraphic records show that 
the people of Bundelkhand were anxious to raise the fertility 
of the soil by excavating tanks, wells and canals, and by 
constructing embankments.®® 

Varieties of soil that are still found in the different parts 
of Bundelkhand, are locally known as “the Mar, the Kabar 
and the Rakar’. The Mar type of soil is of black or dark 
colour and is specially suitable for growing wheat, cotton, 
&c. The Kabar soil is a variety of lighter black colour with 
differing qualities. The Mar and the Kabar are found in 
most of the Bundelkhand districts, specially in the plains. 
But from Jhansi to Lalitpur the prevailing colour of the soil 
is largely red or yellow®®. This is locally known as ‘rakar’ or 
‘rankar’. A red or yellow loam, called ‘Parwa’, resembling 
the ordinary loam soil of the Doab, occurs in many parts 
of the Banda districts.®^ 

In this connection it may be interesting to note that the 
Ajaygadh inscription of the time of Bhojavarman mentions 
‘Pitasaila-visayesu-adhipatinam’®^ (Lords of the Yellow- 
mountain districts), as an epithet of the Candella rulers, 
which has not so far been properly explained, as the visaya 
of that name could not be identified. The term, as it appears 
to me, was used in a figurative sense to indicate the ‘rakar’- 
soil districts of Bundelkhand, which constituted the centre 
of the Candella kingdom. 

” IX., p. 75; C.R., XX. Pt. I, p. 28. 

M C.R., XX., Pt. L, p. 24. 

Mau Stone Insc., EJ., I., pp. 195-207., Ajaygadh Stone Insc. (V.S. 1227) A.S.R-, 
XXL, pp. 49-50; Ajaygadh Rock Insc. (V.S. 1317) E.I. I., pp. 325-30. 

«« IX., p. 68. 

ibid., VI., p. 351. 

E-E, L, pp. 333, 336, V. 9. For S. L. Katare’s suggestion vide E. XXX, p. 89. 




CHAPTER II 


LEGENDS ABOUT THE ORIGIN OF THE 
CANDELLAS 

The origin of most of the Rajput dynasties of Northern 
India is somewhat obscure and uncertain. Traditional 
theories with regard to most of them are generally associated 
with some legends contained either in laudatory verses or 
in bardic ballads or even in unwritten folk-tales or songs. 
The dynasties like the Cahamanas, the Pratiharas, the 
Caulukyas and the Paramaras are regarded as the four fire- 
born races (agnikula). Their founders are said to have sprung 
from the fire-altar of the sage Vasistha on the Mount Abu^. 
The Kalacuris claim to haye descended from Yayati, the 
Kachwahas from Kusa, the son of Rama, and the Guhilots 
directly from Rama. 

The Candellas, in the same way, trace their descent from 
the Moon, in which respect the inscriptions of the dynasty 
as well as current traditions are almost unanimous. 
‘Candratreya’ has been adopted as the clan-name of the 
family in their epigraphic records, after the name of the 
sage Candratreya, who has been claimed to be the progenitor 
of the family (‘Candratreya-muner mahiyasi kule’^, 
‘Candratreya narendranam vamsa’)®. The Khajuraho 
Inscription of V.S. 1011 is the earliest available record to 
refer to this mythical origin of the family. It states that the 
renowned sages of pure character, viz., Marici, Atri and 
others, arose from the Primordial Being, the Maker of the 
Universe (Visvasrk Puranapurusa). Of them Atri begat 
Candratreya, a sage, who acquired great power by ceaseless 


* Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan by J. Tod (Ed. by Wm. Crooke) Vol. I pp 112-13 
= Nanyaura Plate ‘A’ I. A. XVI., p. 201, LI. 1-2. 

» I.A., XVI, p. 208; ibid. XXV., p. 206; E. 1. IV., p. 157; ibid. XVI., p. 12; ibid. XX 
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austerities^. Thereafter the record merely states that ‘in the 
family of the sage Candratreya was born Nannuka’, the 
first king of the dynasty. The Khajuraho Inscription of V.S. 
1059® and the Batesvar Stone Inscription of V.S. 1252® also 
trace the origin of the family from the eponymous sage Atri, 
from whose eye sprang the Moon, from whom was born the 
sage Candratreya. Kielhom suggests that the form 
‘Candratreya’ may have been the Sanskritised form of the 
term, ‘Candrella’ (Candra and suffix-‘illa’, meaning 
‘descended from Candra’), found in the Dudahi Stone 
Inscription of Devalabdhi'^. The colloquial terms, ‘Candela’ 
and ‘Candella’ used in folk literature are also noticed in 
some of the inscriptions, viz., the Deogadh Rock Inscription 
mentions ‘Cariidella’®, the Benares Grant of Laksmi-Karna, 
‘Candella’®, the Madanpur Stone Inscription of Cahamana 
Prthvirajadeva IIT® and the Charkhari Plate of V.S. 1108, 
‘Candela’^^. Obviously all these terms indicate the associa¬ 
tion of the Moon with the origin of the family. A direct 
descent from the Moon is also described in the Mahoba 
Inscription^^ and the Ajaygadh Rock Inscription of V.S. 
1317^®. Thus mythical details about the lunar origin such as 
are generally found in the records of other ruling families, 
viz., the Kalacuris’^^ and the Yadavas of East Bengal,’^® are 
not furnished in the Candella inscriptions. 

The local traditions have preserved curious stories 
explaining the place of the Moon-God in regard to the origin 
of the family. The material, which is derived from these 
sources, is hardly of much historical value, but even in these 
absurd stories some points are found which may have some 

* E. 1. 1., p. 125. 

® E. I. I., p. 140. 

' E. I. I., p. 208-09. 

' I. A. XVIII., pp. 236-37. 

« ibid. pp. 237-39., L. 1. 

• E. I. II., p. 306., V. 8. 

A. S. R. XXL, p. 174, No. 10., LI. 2-3. 

11 E. I. XX., p. 127., L. 9. 

11 “Tasmad-ajani rajani-vallabhad visva-kantah” E. /. I. P. 217. 

11 E. I. I., p. 325 

11 Jabalpur Plate of Takahkarna E. I. II., pp. 1-7; Goharwd Grant ibid. XI., pp. 139-46; 
The Kahld Grant (V.S. 1135) E. 1. VII., pp. 85-93.; The Kasia Stone Inscription ibid. XVIII. 
pp. 121-37. 

11 Beldva Grant of Bhojavarman I. B. (Ill) pp. 14-24. 
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significance. The whole tradition as to the origin of the 
Candellas, as embodied in the Mahoba Khand, should be 
placed before scholars, so that they may be helped to form 
a proper estimate about the character of the legendary 
material available. The work has only been cursorily men¬ 
tioned by other writers. It is given here in detail from the 
original text. 

The Mahoba Khand is generally taken to be a part of the 
Prthviraj Raso of the well known Central Indian bard, 
Cand Bardai. The question of the authorship of the Mahoba 
Khand is a matter of controversy. Sri Shyamasundar Das, 
who edited the text under the caption, Parmal Raso, holds 
that it can never be a part of the Prthviraj Raso, and that its 
authorship cannot be ascribed to Cand Bardai. He suggests 
that it would not be unnatural for a Bundelkhandi poet to 
compose the Raso (Mahoba Khand) on the lines of either 
Cand Bardai’s story, or Jagnik Rai’s Alha Raso, or similar 
other works and incorporate in it the materials derived from 
traditions. According to Sri Das, the extant Mahoba Khand 
could not have been composed earlier than the 17th or 18th 
century of the Vikram Era, i.e., much later in point of time 
than the Prthviraj Raso of Cand Bardai, who was a friend 
and contemporary of Prthviraj Cauhan^®. 

The first chapter of the Mahoba Khand relates the story 
of the birth of Candravarman (Candra Brahma (Varman) 
Utpatti Khanda), who is described as the first ruler of the 
Candella lineage. While describing the birth of the first 
prince of the Candella clan, the author introduces the story 
of Hemavati, the daughter of Hemraj, a priest of the 
Gahirawars, and her union with the Moon-God. Reference 
to this story has been already made by Cunningham^^ and 
Dr. H. C. Rayi8. 

The story has been rejected as a ‘silly legend’ by 
V. A. Smith^®. But a critical examination of the leg end may 

P. R. Introduction p. 2. 

1’ A. S. R. II., pp. 445-6. 

1* D. H. N. I. II., p. 665. 

« I. A. XXXVIL, pp. 136-7. 
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reveal, in spite of its apparent absurdities, a substratum of 
fact. I have carefully examined the manuscript of the 
Mahoba Khand in the Library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. It is, however, entered in the catalogue of the Library 
of the Society under the title, “Prthviraj Raso by Cand 
Bardai”. The only printed edition of the work has been 
published from the Kasi Nagri Pracarini Sabha under the 
title, ‘Parmal Raso’ (now out of print). 

The story opens in the Puranic style in the august presence 
of Anangapala, the Tomara king. The poet introduces the 
story thus, “Listen now to the three dynasties, their early 
history is being narrated. 

The three dynasties referred to by the poet are mentioned 
in the following order : 

First the Godas, then the Gahirawars, and after them the 
Candels, bom of the daughter of Hemraj, the family-priest 
of the Gahirawars^ 

The main purpose of the poet is to give the history of the 
Candellas, who came to power by supplanting the 
Gahirawars. As to the Godas, who are mentioned as having 
ruled prior to the Gahirawars, nothing definite can be said. 
In another place of the text there is a reference to the Gaudas 
associated with Mahismati^^. 

It appears that the Gaudas have been referred to as 
Godas in the above verse. In fact the Asiatic Society Manus¬ 
cript gives the reading ‘Gauda’ for Goda. It may be sugges¬ 
ted that the word Goda or Gauda may have been applied to 
the indigenous tribes inhabiting Mahoba and its neighbour¬ 
hood (Bundelkhand), who later came to be known as the 
Gonds. J.C. Nesfield points out on the basis of the Census 
Report of 1882 that the aboriginal Gond of the Central 

sm 't.+KD PfiT ft? I I 

WT fsrrr ^ w ^ i 

M. K. (Ms.) has a variant reading—TT. . . . 
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India should not be confused with the Gonds of the Gangetic 
valley, and the name of the former should properly lie spelt 
as ‘Gaud’^^. 

The reference to the Gahirawars, following the Godas but 
preceding the Candellas, is curious, though it is to be found 
in all the versions of local traditions. A number of antiquated 
embankments, dry beds of lakes and tanks are ascribed to the 
Gahirawar rulers by local people. V. Smith recognised their 
antiquity and placed them in the pre-Candel period^^. If the 
Gahirawars are to be regarded as identical with the Gahar- 
wars (Gahadavalas), it is difficult to find a place for them 
prior to the rise of the Candellas. The official records of the 
Gahadavalas mention their first ruler, Yasovigraha, as 
appearing after the end of the families of the Sun and the 
Moon^^, i.e., the Gurjara-Pratiharas and the Kalacuris 
respectively. Thus the Gahadavalas came to power not earlier 
than the first quarter of the 11th century A.D. In these records 
there is no information about the Gahadavalas ruling in 
Mahoba or anywhere else earlier than the 9th century A.D., 
when the rise of the Candellas took place. 

Smith in this connection refers to a Gorakhpur tradition, 
mentioned in Martin’s Eastern India II (quoted in Beames’ 
Elliot I, p. 124) that the Gaharwars are descendants of the 
famous Raja Nala, and they came to Kasi from Nalapura 
(mod. Narwar, near Gwalior)^®. He surmises that while 
migrating southwards during the period of political instability 
following the decline of the empire of Harsavardhana, some 
of them branched off from the main stream to settle at 
Mahoba. While Yasovigraha, who seems to have been a 
commoner^^, bringing distinction to his family, founded the 
well-known Gahadavala dynasty of Benares and Kanauj, 
these Gahirawars (Gahadavalas), who are supposed to have 


A brief view of the caste system of N. W. Provinces and Oudh together with an 
examination of the names and figures as shown in the Census Report of 1882 p 6 
“ J. A. S. B. (1881). L., Pt. I., p. 1. 

“ I. A. XXIII., p. 11. 

^rd-asitadyuti-vaihsa-jata ksmapalamalasu divarh gatasu/Saksad-Vivasvan-iva 
bhuridhamna Yasovigraha ityudarah// 

J. A. 5. 5. (1881).,p. 3. 

« /.A. XVIII., p. 11. 
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settled at Mahoba, may have owned a principality there and 
ruled before the rise of the Candels of the Mahoba Khand. 

There are a few verses regarding the Gahirawar dynasty in 
the Mahoba Khand, which give us a genealogical account of 
the Gahirawars, described as connected with Kasi. Karam- 
cand, the first ruler of the line, was a very upright 
administrator, under whom every subject was happy and 
contented. His son, Ranasimha, was as beautiful as Cupid; 
and his son Naranath, was a valiant soldier. He was succeeded 
by his son, Jayasirhha, and after him came Jagannatha Raya, 
who conquered the fort of Ratnadurga. His son was 
Narasiihha, who seized Mahismati and defeated the Gaudas. 
Next came his son, Indrajit, to whom the goddess Vindhya- 
devi appeared in person. (P. R., Book. I., V. 84-87). 

The dynastic history, as described above, can hardly be 
regarded as authentic. None of the names occurring in the list 
of Gahirawar kings is to be found in the records of the 
Gahadavalas. Then, again, the description of the Gahirawars 
as belonging to Benares^®, can hardly be accepted. For the 
Gahadavalas of Benares can by no means be carried back to 
a period earlier than the llth century A.D., on the basis of 
the historical materials at our disposal. But if the Gorakhpur 
tradition, mentioned earlier, has any value, it may, as already 
suggested, indicate an earlier settlement of the Gahirawars 
at Mahoba. That the Gahirawars mentioned by the author, 
were, in his opinion, the same as the Gahadavalas, is apparent 
from the reference to the Kasi region. The connection with 
the Gahadavalas is not directly shown in the verses quoted 
above, but most probably the author means the Gahadavalas 
when he refers to Kasi in the manner he has done so in the 
verse. The memory of the Gahadavalas, it appears, had not 
entirely faded away from the minds of the people for whom 
the Mahoba Khand was meant. It is not unlikely that while 
referring to the Gahirawars, who were known only from 
ballads and songs current in Mahoba, the poet, struck by 
the similarity of the two names—Gahirawars and Gaharwars 
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(Gahadavalas), introduced a link between the two by 
connecting the former with Kasi, and thus raised the status of 
the Gahirawars, the local rulers of Mahoba, in the estimation 
of the people. 

Now the poet takes up the third dynasty, the Candels, 
stated to have been given birth to by Hemavati, the daughter 
of the priest of the Gahirawar rulers. 

The story, about the origin of the Candella dynasty, as 
preserved in the Mahoba Khand^®, finds little corroboration 
from the epigraphic records of the time of the Candella rule. 
The only point of agreement between these traditions and the 
inscriptional documents is the theory of the descent from the 
Moon-God. But the inscriptions trace the lineage in the 
conventional way, as has already been mentioned, either 
directly from the Moon, or from Atri, the progenitor of the 
lunar race of Ksatriyas. This evidence from their own records, 
coupled with the inclusion of the Candellas in the list of 36 
Rajput families of noble rankby Cand Bardai®®, have led C.V. 
Vaidya to regard the Candellas as of high birth and of Aryan 
origin®^. 

But Smith and a few other scholars reject the theory 
attributing a high pedigree to the Candellas. According to 
them the attempt of the Candellas to trace their ancestry 
from Candra is only for the purpose of hiding the real origin, 
which was probably from such aboriginal tribes as the Bhars 
and the Gonds^^. 

In analysing the story of the Mahoba Khand, however, it 
appears, that although the origin of the family is connected 
with the Moon-God, the irregular nature of the association 
did constantly trouble the poet as well as his listeners. This is 
evident from the details given in the story as well as the 
enquiry made by the Tomara king, before whom the story was 
narrated. The King asks, “How is it that a Ksatriya caste was 


“ See Appendix. ‘A’. 

3“ SSdftr, Pr. R. (Cand). Pahila Samaya p. 54. 

History of Mediaeval India. Vol. II., pp. 130-33. 

/. A. XXXVII., p. 137; E. H. /., p. 379. 
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bom of a Brahman®^ ? A direct answer to this question is 
evaded by the poet, who only gives the story by way of an 
explanation. The story, as narrated, reveals the following 
irregularities regarding the origin of Candravarman and his 
dynasty; 

{i) The origin of a Ksatriya dynasty from a Brahmin 
woman, 

(n) Her widowhood, when the intercourse takes place, 
which is prohibited in the Sastras, and, 

{Hi) The character of the union requiring Candravarman 
to be treated as of impure birth. 

\Ye may next analyse the incredible features included in 
the story. 

(i) Apart from the connection with the Moon-God, other 
divine or semi-divine personalities are associated with 
Candravarman in different periods of his career, viz., (a) 
Brhaspati writing his horoscope, (b) Celestial women 
performing auspicious rites at the time of his birth, marriage, 
consecration, etc., (c) Brhaspati, Kubera and Candra 
teaching him polity. 

(H) The exhibition of a rather unusual feat of strength and 
courage in killing a tiger and a lion merely with stones and 
missiles. Reference may in this connection be made to similar 
incidents in the lives of Sher Shah®^ and Babar. 

(Hi) The gift of a touchstone by the Moon-God and 
procurement of immeasurable wealth, thereby making it 
possible for Candravaraman to organise a strong four-fold 
army and occupy Kalinjar and other adjacent tracts by 
defeating their rulers®®. 

(iv) Building temples and constructing lakes and gardens by 
the divine architect, Visvakarman, at Khajuraho in course 
of only four hours. 

Instances of Brahmins becoming Ksatriyas (i.e., Brahma- 

C. H. 1. IV., Chap. HI., p. 46. 

The military exploits ascribed to this prince hardly agree with the facts known from 
authentic source. According to Khajuraho Inscription of V. S. 1011 Yasovarman 
occupied Kalahjar. E. I. I., pp. 127-28., V. 31. 
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Ksatriyas)®® on assumption of royal power were not un¬ 
known. The case of the Gandellas was evidently not similar 
to them. Otherwise the poet would not have experienced so 
much difficulty in giving a direct answer to the question of the 
Tomara king. 

Where the origin of a dynasty is not pure from the orthodox 
point of view, but still has to be glorified, stories are 
manufactured in which some irregular features can be 
detected from which alone in the absence of any other 
internal evidence, an impure origin can be inferred. For 
example, Naraka, the progenitor of the earliest of the 
Kamarupa kings, is stated to have been bom of the Earth 
Goddess as a result of an intercourse with Visnu in His Boar 
incarnation. But it was an irregular intercourse as the Earth 
Goddess was ‘unclean’ at the time®^. 

On the whole, the Mahoba Khand, though unacceptable, 
gives an idea as how legends were connected and mythical 
elements introduced to explain the origin and early history 
of a ruling dynasty, when real facts about it have already 
been forgotten. It capnot be treated as totally useless in 
so far as it agrees with the materials found from inscriptions 
and other sources, showing the continuity of a tradition that 
was not completely lost, even after some centuries. 

The Gandellas became a considerable power and made 
useful contribution to the greatness of Mahoba. The existence 
of songs and ballads about them which the author of the 
Mahoba Khand must have utilised show that they were 
remembered for many centuries. Even in their own time the 
Gandellas had been given a lunar origin. The aryanisation of 
an indigenous tribe must have been completed when they 
began to rule. 


“ Deopdrd Praiasti, L. 5.1. B. (Ill) p. 46; Mddhdinagar Grant, L. 36 I. B. (Ill) p. HI. 
” Kdtikd Purdna Ed. by Pancanan Tarkaratna. Chap. XXXVI, 8. 



APPENDIX A 


The Story of Candravarman in the Mahoba Khand. 

^ (Book I) 

Hemraj, a man of amiable disposition, was a priest to 
King Indrajit Gahirawar, as Tnrr% evidently refers to 
the last named king of the Gahirawar family. The priest was 
blessed with the birth of a daughter, whom he named 
Hemavati. She was not only as beautiful as a picture but her 
manners also were charming. 

RRTrTT# i%^r p 1 

dl'ti rpF tff ?rnT ii 

%ifd ^ lea'll tfbra' tft^T II 
But unfortunately when she was only sixteen years old, she 
became a widow by the curse of Lord Indra i 

«rm fit 1. 10%) 

Then we are introduced to the qu^er anecdote of the union 
of the Moon-God and the beautiful woman, Hemavati 
^ 5^ hiR'M i) . It was a sultry summer night. Hemavati felt 
very uneasy and went out to have a bath. (^WRr l 

hrftr iiHM i) While she was taking her bath, the 

Moon-God, the friend of Kumuda flowers, appeared on the 
sky. (^ftw ?TFTR ^ f'tifvl'i Rfvl') I 5.o) Seeing this 

exquisitely beautiful lady in that position, the Moon-God felt 
exceedingly delighted. He came down on the earth near her 
and embraced her passionately. (Rrfw ^ i 

^ ^ ^ II .The incident is described in 

further details in verses 91-94. The God sported with 
Hemavati for the whole night, but the latter was not aware of 
his identity. (=^TfT3rnT mflnr i ^ h snflnr i) 


* Variant in M. K. (Ms.) ^tl<N 
^ Variant in M. K. (Ms.) 

“ P. R., pp. 9-10. 
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Now when he was preparing to return to the skies, his own 
region, Hemavati ran after him and caught hold of him by his 
hands. Further she threatened to curse him for having spoilt 
her life. 

^'df'fTd ^ # tRFT II 

At this the Moon-God turned round and said,—‘You need 
not curse me, rather be happy to note that your son will be a 
King. He will be a vigorous ruler enjoying the whole world, 
and from him will spring a thousand branches’^. Now, of 
course, she had to compose herself and in consideration of the 
assurance given by the Moon-God, she gave up the idea of 
cursing him. Butwhat tormented 

her most was the fear of social degradation that would result 
from this union, as she was a widow. So she prayed to the 
Moon-God,—‘How shall my dishonour be effaced ? (f|t 

+ ^ fd-diR) I am a poor widow without a lord 

or husband though I may possess a youthful body’. 

‘Fear not’ replied Candrama, ‘your son will be born on the 
bank of the Karnavatl river (modem, the Ken), and he will be 
a valiant hero. ^ Then go to 

Khajjurapura (modern Khajuraho or Khajraho), offer gifts 
and perform sacrifices. ^ ^ ^ 

He will reign in Mahoba with extensive possessions acquired 
by defeating other monarchs through the efforts of his four¬ 
fold army. He will possess a philosopher’s stone, which will 
turn iron into gold. He will build numerous temples and 
excavate lakes and tanks. He will also build a fortress at the 
holy KMinjar.’ 

But all these promises of glory waiting for the son could not 
remove Hemavati’s apprehensions of social stigma in this 
world and future sufferings in the next. So in utter agony she 
cried out, ‘You would make my son a king no doubt, but I 
shall be made to suffer in Hell’. (^ 5 ^ | TR rfr ^ 


‘ P. R. p. 10. 
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Then the Moon-God prescribed some expiatory rites for 
her. ‘When your son will be of sixteen years of age, he will 
perform a Bhandya Yajna, whereby your sin will be washed 
away’. 

^ fRTT ft? ^ 

^ 'TRf?r <T5r ^fPT II ? I'a 

‘So, Hemavati, you now realise that you have nothing 
absolutely to be afraid of; your son will be a Ksatriya of a 
high order (|il^ ^ ^ With these words 

the Moon-God disappeared from the scene. 

Then comes the section describing how the prophecy 
came true. 

+1PdAl' I ^TTRItT fd^ ^ 11 

^TFIFT 5?!# I 5^1 ?T5r tn" ^ ITTW 11 
^11 

After leaving Kasi Hemavati came to Kalifijar and passed 
four months there taking purificatory baths and offering 
sacrifices for the birth of a son. From Kalinjar she went to 
a village and stayed there at the house of the village headman, 
where she gave birth to a son. The new-born child, 
Candravarman by name, was like another moon 
He was bom at dawn on Monday, the 11th day of the waxing 
moon in the month of Madhava (Vaisakh), when joyous 
notes were sounded and auspicious ceremonies were 
performed by the women of the celestial abode. 

TifT fim Tff JIM# tfhmr ^ 11 

-dsidfr ^ ^ II 
'ifd h-*M ''TIm II 

The Moon-God appeared again and repeated his prophecy 
but warned her that the dynasty founded by her son would 
continue to rule only as long as its rulers retained the surname 
‘Varman’. Brhaspati, the preceptor of the gods, came and 
wrote the horoscope of the child ffifer) and the 

Moon-God held a festival (mahotsava) there in the presence 
of a large gathering. 

The next incident refers to the time when Candravarman 
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was sixteen years old. He was so powerful and courageous 
that he killed a tiger with a piece of stone only, and a lion, 
twelve cubits long, by means of a missile of the type of a 
short staff. 

fjRTTH infr i 

At the news of this achievement of her son, Hemavati felt 
exceedingly glad and she recited a hymn to the Moon-God, 
and forthwith he appeared. 

TM err 71% 

The Moon-God kissed his son and called him a ruler among 
men He brought with him a touchstone, which 

he now places at the disposal of Candravarman. 

qm FTT I «rftr srrq’ ii?Yo 

Almost all the prominent gods made their appearance at 
Khajuraho to bless Candravarman on the occasion of his 
consecration. The God of Wealth came with all his forces 
(trr tr^ «rqqfr ?rFR) and presented them to Candravarman. 
He was also taught polity by the three gods, viz., Kubera 
the Dhanapati, Brhaspati, the preceptor of gods, and the 
Moon-God himself. t ^ wrfh^ ^ pT^rRpq). 

The next verse relates to the marriage of Candravarman 
when we find the Moon-God once again warning him that the 
surname ‘varman’ should never be given up ^r^ ^rnr). 

Next, there is a description of the achievements of King 
Candravarman rendered possible mainly by his acquisition 
of wealth through the touchstone, presented to him by the 
Moon-God. The occupation of Kalinjar was his first 
achievement. 

■^'■s'^54 ?rnTtr ftrar qrRr i 

qifuT ^ ^ 11 ? K?. 

After taking Kalinjar he took bath and worshipped the 
God Nilakantha and thereafter on an auspicious day offered 
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gifts worth a hundred crore of gold coins to Brahmins and 
ascetics. Then he devoted himself to the task of extending his 
possessions. 

He set out on an expedition accompanied by no less than 
thirty thousand soldiers, and in course of only five ‘praharas’ 
he occupied two ‘janapadas’. The achievemertt of the Candel 
king frightened the Gahirawars, who fled away leaving their 
own dominion of Kasi, which also came under the occupation 
of Candravarman. 

^ RTfir TTfii I 

Candravarman is also stated to have built a fort at Kalinjar 
The sanctity of Kalinjar as a holy place is 
stressed in the following verse: 

^ m ^ 1 

A bath at Kalinjar will earn more religious merit than a visit 
to the heavenly region. 

(Book II) 

From Kalinjar the king accompanied by his queen came to 
Khajuraho and sat at the feet of his mother, Hemavati. 

^ ^rfiRiT tT%r ^'mr). The mother described to the 
son the agony that she had to endure when most uncharitable 
references were made to her past life by all sorts of people. 
('t>N fife ^nfepT RiT ^ 

So she earnestly requested her son to perform the Bhandya 
Yajna as prescribed by the Moon-God and thus relieve her 
of this mental torture. 

■Rfej ^ -nts^ \ . 

fitf^ iTfe^ ^ 113^ 

She further directed him to construct 85 temples with a 
lake and a garden attached to each and to give sufficient 
gifts and offerings to brahmins. 

^ 5R 'IRRI ^ 

fiRR fe^ RT# fipR fe^S TT ^ II 
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Candravarman carried out the directions of his mother 
and performed the sacrifice with all the attendant rites and 
ceremonies. For the construction work, however, he invoked 
the aid of the Divine Builder. Visvakarman, who built 85 
temples in course of only four hours. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony all sins of Hemavati 
were washed away ^*iqa5‘ ^ Mlfd'ti ^), and 

free from all blemishes, she went directly to Heaven. 

^ ^ fWT I 

^5iprt w^?. 

After having faithfully performed the sacrifice, Candra¬ 
varman set himself to the task of building up his new capital 
at Mahoba. 

^ ^ I 

TTfiPT tr%T RPT II^Y 

<-•”41 RfT jftRR RRW RJ 'Jl'i'sIH fqtdK I 
W RfiRTsft RR RT RT TFPTRR ll^«. 



CHAPTER III 


BEGININGS OF CANDELLA HISTORY : 

FROM NANNUKA TO HARSA 

The earliest prince of the Candella dynasty, according to 
the evidence of the Khajuraho Inscriptions, is Nannuka. 
In the Khajuraho Inscriptions nos. 2 and 4 he has been 
mentioned as ‘nrpa’^ and ‘mahipati’^ respectively. The 
records however do not furnish any definite data about him 
or the circumstances leading to the foundation of the Candella 
State. Nannuka has been extolled in vague and conventional 
phrases, which describe him as ‘a touchstone to test the worth 
of the gold of the regal order’, (Ksatra-suvarnna-sara- 
nikasagrava) and ‘one who playfully decorated the faces 
of the women of the quarters with the sandal of his fame’ 
(yasascandana-kridalankrta dik-purandhri-vadanah)®. He 
is said to have forced even the enemy princes to bow 
down their heads before him, and made them carry his 
commands on their heads like diadems. Another verse 
(no. 11)^ describes him as a conqueror of many hosts of 
enemies (bahuvairivargajayinah). Verse 15 of the Khajuraho 
Inscription no. 4® refers to him as one ‘whose skill in the 
use of bows and arrows reminded people of the great Epic 
hero, Arjuna’. 

He was succeeded by his son, Vakpati, who has been 
mentioned as the lord of the country (‘ksitipa’), the most 
favourite of his subjects (janananda-sundarah sriman)®. He 
must have achieved this popularity by granting them freedom 


1 E. I. I., p. 125, V. 10. 

“ ibid., p. 141, V. 11. 

» ibid., pp. 125, 131. 

* ibid. 

‘ E. I. I., p. 141: 

Tena vikramadhanena dhanvina kr^ata yudhi vadhaya vidvisam/ Dhunvata 
dhanuradhijyam Arjunam smarita divi vimana-gaminah/f 
16, 
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from fear by the display of his valour (prajanam-atahka- 
sankum-akalahkita-vikramena)'^. Besides his military abilities 
in defeating enemies in battle (parajitareh), he possessed 
wisdom and power of speech like his namesake, ‘Vakpati’ 
(Brhaspati, the preceptor of the Gods). (‘Sri Vakpatir- 
Vakpati-tulya-vacah®’; ‘Vakpatiriva Vakpatih ksitipah’)®. 
In combining in himself wisdom and valour Vakpati is said 
to have excelled the mythical kings, Prthu and Kakutstha^“. 

The traditional accounts, pi eserved in the folk-ballads and 
stories, do not make any mention of Nannuka. They unani¬ 
mously refer to one Candravarman as the founder of the 
Candella dynasty. The Mahoba Khand or the Parmal Raso, 
current in the Bundelkhand region, gives a fanciful story 
about the birth of Candravarman^^. The military exploits 
ascribed to the prince in these bardic legends hardly agree, 
as I have shown, with the facts known from authentic sources. 
The legendary account has, therefore, generally been 
rejected by scholars. 

In one of the MSS. of the Mahoba Khand, however, 
Cunningham noticed Sarh 225, mentioned as the date of the 
consecration of Candravarman^^. Presuming it to be dated 
in the Harsa Era, Cunningham concluded that the founder 
of the Candella State began to rule from c. 831 A.D. The 
date of the Khajuraho Inscription of Yasovarman, 6th in 
descent from Nannuka, the founder of the family, is V.S. 
1011 (A.D. 954). Calculating on the basis of an average of 
20 to 25 years per reign, Cunningham placed the founder 
in the beginning of the 9th Cent. A.D. This, he pointed out, 
supported his theory that the date in the Mahoba Khand 
should be assigned to the Harsa Era. 

V. Smith^^ and H.C. Ray^^ accept the view of Cunningham 
as regards the date of the founder of the Candella dynasty. 

’ ibid., V. 17. 

* ibid., p. 125., V. 12. 

» ibid., p. 141., V. 16. 

“ ibid., V. 17. 

“ P. R., Chap. I.; A. S. R. II., pp. 445-46. 

ibid. 

“ J. A. S. B. (1881), L., p. 5. 

» D. H. I., II., p. 667, r. n. 4. 
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Smith suggests further on the basis of the traditional accounts, 
preserved in the Qanungo families of Mahoba, that Nannuka 
might have been the leader who wrested Mahoba from the 
Pratiharas. 

With regard to the status of Nannuka and his successor, 
Vakpati, Smith holds that they are not referred to simply as 
ancestors, but that they must have enjoyed some sort of 
sovereign power, as indicated by the use of such epithets as 
‘nrpa’ and ‘mahipati’ in the Khajuraho inscriptions. 

H. C. Ray controverting this assumption of Smith, holds 
that it was rather unlikely for the early Candellas to establish 
a sovereign state ousting the Parihars (Pratiharas), while 
the latter were at the height of their power. Though suggest¬ 
ing that the name Candravarman might have been the 
‘biruda’ of Nannuka, Dr. Ray thinks that Nannuka was at 
best a feudatory to the Imperial Gurjara-Pratiharas, probably 
to Nagabhata II (815-833 A.D.)^®. But why should it be 
presumed that from the very beginning the Candellas were 
feudatories to the Gurjara-Pratiharas ? 

A survey of the political condition of Northern India 
during the beginning of the 9th cent. A.D. reveals the utter 
instability that was prevaling in the region due to the 
continued struggle for supremacy between the three 
contemporary powers,—the Gurjara-Pratiharas, the 
Rastrakutas and the Palas of BengaP®. During these trouble¬ 
some days it might have been possible for a local tribal 
leader in the Bundelkhand region to establish an independent 
chiefship, not necessarily owing allegiance to any suzerain 
power. It need not be supposed that the Candellas during 
this period wrested Mahoba region from the Parihars, as 
suggested by Smith. In fact, there is no positive evidence of 
any direct conflict between early Candellas and the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas. It may be assumed that Nannuka, the leader 
of a local tribe, found a suitable opportunity in the prevailing 
circumstances to organise it on a military basis, and that it 


“ D. H. N. I., II., pp. 667-68. 

J. D. L., X., pp. 42-43; D. H. JV. I., I., pp. 567-68; History of Kanauj, Tripathi, pp. 
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was under his leadership that the nucleus of the Candella 
State was founded in the region, which later came to be 
known as Jejabhukti or Jejakabhukti^^. As the Pratiharas 
were preoccupied with deadly struggles against their powerful 
enemies, it may have been possible for the Candellas to lay 
the foundation of their chiefship. 

But the picture of the Pratihara power, as drawn by 
Dr. Ray, seems to be, I am afraid, a little exaggerated. The 
Gurjara-Pratihara power did not rise to its height even by 
the end of Nagabhata IPs reign. Dr. R. G. Majumdar 
thinks that the evidence of the Jain text Prabhavaka Carita, 
connecting Kanauj with Nagabhata II, is not reliable^*. Thus 
Kanauj may not have formed a part of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
dominion even during Nagabhata IPs time, i.e., 833 A.D. He 
was followed by Ramabhadra (833-36 A.D.) on the Pratihara 
throne, who again was a weak ruler. Down to about the 
middle of the 9th century A.D. the Palas were still a consider¬ 
able power in Northern India. If all these circumstances are 
taken into account it does not become necessary to presume 
that the Candellas could not have existed except as a feuda¬ 
tory to the Pratiharas. 

In V. 13 of the Khajuraho Inscription of V.S. 1011, 
however, it is stated that the Vindhyas became the pleasure- 
mount (Krida-giri) of Vakpati, where he was entertained by 
the Kirata women^®. Dr. H.C. Ray concludes from it that 
‘Vakpati succeeded in extending to some degree the limits 
of his small ancestral principality’..^® He has not however 
specified the extent of this increased power. As mentioned 
in the Introduction^^ there were hills connected with the 
Vindhyas in the territory which later came to be known as 
Jejakabhukti. It is quite probable that some of these ranges 
may have been meant, and comprised in the territory 
originally held by the Candellas. The passage need not 

Mahobd Inscription, E. I. I., p. 221; Madanpur Inscription of V. S. 1239. A. S. R., XXI., 
pp. 173-74; Ratnapur Stone Inscription of Cedi Sam 866., E. I., I. p. 35 spells it as 
’’Jejabhuktika”. 

” H. B. I., p. 12, f. n. 3. 

« E. /., I., p. 125., V. 13. 

D. H. W. /., IL, p. 669. 

Vide ante 
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necessarily be taken as indicating any definite advance of 
territorial power without concrete details. 

Vakpati had two sons, Jayasakti and Vijayasakti, both of 
whom appear to have been closely associated in the task of 
consolidating their political status. In connection with Vijaya¬ 
sakti, it may be observed that he is described as having carried 
on expeditions to the far south to help the cause of an ally. 

Suhrd-upakrti-dakso daksin^aih jigisuh 
punaradhita payodher-bandha vaidhuyamaryah/v. 20^^. 

If Jayasakti and Vijayasakti were feudatories to the 
Pratiharas, then to whom should this epithet ‘suhrd’ be 
applied ? It would not be an appropriate epithet for a 
Gurjara-Pratihara king, if he was their overlord. 
Further, nothing is knowm about any expedition of the 
Pratiharas to the extreme south of India, in which they 
may have been helped by the Candellas. R. C. Majumdar^® 
thinks that the Candella Chief, Vijayasakti might have helped 
Devapala in the latter’s southern expedition®^, and earlier, 
Vakpati might have similarly been associated with Devapala 
in his exploits in the Vindhya region®®. If this view is accepted 
it will appear that the Candellas were free to help other 
powers, such as the Palas, who were the bitter enemies of the 
Pratiharas. If the Candellas were really feudatories to the 
Gurjara Pratiharas, as supposed by some scholars, it would 
have been unusual for them to do so. Thus it appears that 
the feudatory status of the Candellas in relation to the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas during the early stages of their history, 
is not clearly established. 

Dr. Majumdar suggests that the ‘Candellas had helped 
Devapala in his fight against Bhoja (Pratihara) and were 
rewarded, after the latter’s defeat, with the sovereignty of 
the territory near Khajuraho, perhaps under the suzerainty 
of Devapala’. In the absence of positive evidence, I am afraid, 
it is difficult to accept the view that the early Candella rulers 
were feudat ories of the Palas of Bengal. 

“ E. I., I., pp. 141-42. 

“ H. B., I., p. 119, f. n. 4. 

“Asetoh prathita dasasya-ketu-kirteh” E. I., XVIII, p. 304. G. L. M., p. 38. 

“ “A-Revajanakan-matahgaja-” V. 5, I. A., IV., p. 366; G. L. M. p. 72. 
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The Candella ruler, Yasovarman, however, was a feudatory 
of the Pratiharas.^® Before him Harsa had helped the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas, possibly in a domestic strife.There is no definite 
indication of his status in relation to the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 
When, then, did the Candellas first accept the position of a 
feudatory to the Pratiharas ? 

From about the middle of the 9th century a.d., there was a 
progressive weakening of the Pala power^® and a temporary 
cessation of the Rastrakuta attacks. The Candellas in all pro¬ 
bability, may have accepted the suzerainty of the Pratiharas 
during this time, as no other power was stronger than the 
Pratiharas in Northern India then. By doing so they gained 
for themselves a recognised political status, though it was that 
of a feudatory. Jayasakti’s importance in the family is 
indicated in the statement found in its records that Jeja gave 
his name to Jejabhukti as Prthu did to PrthivL 

Jejakhyayatha nrpatih sa babhuva Jejabhuktih 
Prthoriva yatah Prthiviyam-asit^® 

Further it may also be observed that the later Candella 
rulers generally invoke Jayasakti and his brother, Vijayasakti 
as the early ancestors of the family in the opening verse of 
their records. 

Jayatyahladayan-viwam ViWeWara-siroddhrtah 
Candratreya narendranarh varhsascandra iv-ojjalah 
Tatra pravarddhamane virodhi vijaya bhrajisnu 
Jayasakti-Vij ayasaktyadi-virWirbhava bhasvare 
The importance appears to have been due to the fact that 
he (Jayasakti), by submitting to the overlordship of the 
Pratiharas, the greatest power in Northern India in his time, 
was able to win a recognised status for his family. But this 
must have happened sometime after Vijayasakti’s expedition 


“'This is evident from the reference to Vinayakapala as ruling over the earth in the 
Khajuraho Inscription of V. S. 1011., L. 29. “Sri Vinayakapaladevepalayati vasudharii” 
E. I., I., p. 129. 

I.,p. 122, L. 10. 

B., I., p. 129: D. H. N. I., I., p. 305; H. I. B., Sen, p. 360. 

^^Mahobd Inscription. E. /., I., p. 221, V. 10. 

“»/. A., XVI., p. 208; ibid. XXV., p. 206; E. /., IV., p. 157; ibid. XVL, p. 12; ibid. 
XX., pp. 129, 133, 135. 
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to the south, when he might have been assisting the Palas 
as suggested by Dr. Majumdar. 

Nannuka founded the nucleus of the Candella dominion, 
but he was a tribal chief only. For about fifty years the 
Candellas profited by the political disturbances in which 
other powers were seriously involved. Afterwards when the 
superiority of the Pratiharas was firmly established they 
submitted to their overlordship, as there was no other 
alternative. 

Rahila, the son of Vijayasakti, is mentioned in two of 
the Khajuraho Records. He is, however, only vaguely 
eulogised as a great warrior,—‘never tired at the sacrifice of 
battle’®^ and ‘thinking of whom the enemies enjoy little 
sleep at night’ (nidra daridratarh yanti yarn vicintya 
nisi dvisaih) 

Rahila undertook works of public interest, viz., excavation 
of tanks and lakes and construction of temples, remnants of 
which are still visible at Ajaygadh and Mahoba. At Ajaygadh 
a temple bears some stones inscribed with his name,^® and 
an old lake with a fine cruciform granite temple on its bank, 
near Mahoba, is still called ‘Rahilya Sagar’ after his name.®^ 
The traditional account of the Parmal Raso, ascribes to him 
the construction of the township of ‘Rasau’,®® which is now 
identifiable with a village of the same name in the Pargana 
Badausa, 20 miles north-east of Kalanjar, where A. Cadell 
noticed some old fortifications and a temple of the usual 
Candella type.®® 

It was during the time of Harsa, who succeeded Rahila, 
that the Candellas appear to have made a steady progress 
towards the attainment of a significant status in the political 
history of Northern India. Their position seems to have been 
greatly strengthened by matrimonial alliances with other 
contemporary powers. Khajuraho Records eloquently refer to 

“IjE. I., I., p. 131, V. 17. 

^Hbid. V. 16. 

S. R., VII., p. 41. 

»‘J. A. S. B. (1881), p. 8. 

R., p. 27. V. 88. 

A. S. B. (1881), p. 8. 
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the marriage between Harsa and Kanchuka of the Cahamana 
dynasty (Cahamana kulodbhavarfa)The Benares Grant 
of Laksmi-Karna (Kalacuri) alludes to the marriage of the 
Kalacuri king Kokkalla I with Natta or Nattakhyadevi, 
a princess of the Candella lineage.®® As Harsa, mentioned 
in the same record, is identical with Candella Harsa, Natta 
was possibly related to him. The Kalacuris appreciate this 
marriage as an ideal one like the celestial unions of Saci 
with Indra, Kamala with Upendra, and Uma with 
Candramauli. 

An additional indication of friendly relations between the 
Kalacuris and the Candellas during this time is furnished 
by the same lecord, which states that Harsa, along with three 
other rulers including Bhoja H of the Pratihara dynasty 
and Vallabharaja (i.e. Rastrakuta Krsna II) had been 
granted freedom from fear by the Kalacuri king Kokkalla 
(c. 875-925 A.D.).®® It seems that Kokkalla assured Harsa 
of his intention not to injure the interest of the Candellas, 
and at the same time to secure indirectly protection for them 
by allying himself both with the Gurjara Pratiharas and the 
Rastrakutas, who had been bitterly opposed to each other 
for a long period. 

It is, however, well-known that the hostilities between 
the Pratiharas and the Rasp'akutas took a serious turn after 
915 A.D., when Indra HI sacked even the Imperial city of 
Mahodaya (Kanauj).^® But the Gurjara Pratiharas were 
able to recover substantial portion of their dominions after 
the death of Indra HI. Ksitipala (Mahipala) in his attempt 
to rebuild the Pratihara power, was aided by some of his 
feudatories including the Candellas. The Chatsu Stone 
Inscription^! refers to an expedition of conquest led by the 

3’Sonurupam surupangah Kanchukakhyam-akunthadhih savarnnaih-vidhinovaha 
Cahainana-kuIodbhavam//V. 21., E. I. I., p. 126. 

3»Sacimivendrah Kamalamupendro Nagendra-kanyam-iva Candramaulih/ 

Candella-vasa (vamsa) prabhava susila (susda) Nattakhyadevi sa tu pariianaisit//8 
E. I., II., p. 306., C. 1. L, IV p. 242. ' / ; u parjjanajsii//o. 

=»Bhoje Vallabharaje Sri-Harse Citrkuta-bhupale Samkaragane ca rajani yasyasid- 
abhayadah panih/7. ibid. Mm. Mirashi identifies Harsaraja (Guhila) of the Chatsu 
inscription with Sri Harsa of the Bilhari record. fC. I I IV n Ixvv i 

«£./., VIL, p. 38. ■ ■’ '' 

«E. L, XIL, pp. 12, 16., V. 26. 
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Guhilot prince, Bhatta, against the kings of the south, 
evidently the Rastrakutas, at the behest of his overlord, 
generally identified with the Pratihara ruler, Mahipala. 
The Khajuraho Inscription similarly claims for Candella 
Harsa the unique distinction of restoring Ksitipaladeva on 
the throne It is therefore quite reasonable to believe that 
the Candella king Harsa by his successful intervention in the 
affairs of the suzerain power enhanced his status in contem¬ 
porary politics, which, as pointed out by Dr. H. C. Ray, 
‘in the end proved fatal to it’^® (the Imperial Pratiharas). 
An almost similar situation developed in the history of Bengal 
in the latter half of the 11th century a.d., when Ramapala 
secured the help and cooperation of his ‘Samanta-cakra’ 
(feudatory powers) to recover ‘Varendri’ (North Bengal) 
from the clutches of his enemy. 

The allusion to this important political incident in the 
Khajuraho Record is a clear indication of the growing power 
of the Candellas. It provides the missing link to the circums¬ 
tances that led to the rise of the Candellas as an independent 
power free from political subservience to the Pratiharas. 
Henceforth the Candellas retain only a nominal show of 
allegiance to their overlord, which continued till the days 
of Yasovarman. 


L Ks'tipaladeva-tlrpatih simh^ane stha-(pitah).” E. I., I., p. 122, 

H. N. I., I., p 582. Hoemle believes that Yasovarman is the King indicated 
therein and not Harsa (J. R. A. S., 1904, p. 665., f. n. 1.) 

"H. I. B., Sen., pp. 432-35; H. B., I., pp. 156-58. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE RISE OF THE CANDELLAS : 

YASOVARMAN 

Yasovarman was practically the first independent ruler 
of the Candella dynasty, who may be regarded to have laid 
the foundations of the greatness of the family. The Candellas, 
as has already been shown, became feudatories of the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas. But the imperial power had to fight 
the Rastrakutas of the Deccan repeatedly. This must have 
heavily told on their resources, compelling them to seek the 
aid of their feudatories, the Guhilots and the Candellas. 
The feudatories felt that their help was of paramount impor¬ 
tance in maintaining the Pratihara overlordship and would 
naturally seek the earliest opportunity to shake off their 
allegiance. 

The Candellas, by their successful interference in the 
aft'airs of Kanauj,^ had earned for themselves a distinction 
in North-Indian politics and carried themselves one step 
forward. Such was the position of the Candellas when 
Yasovarman came to the throne, succeeding his father, 
Harsa. The Rastrakutas had in the meantime been enfeebled 
by disruptive dynastic quarrels which made it difficult for 
them to play a decisive role in Northern India. The dis¬ 
memberment of two great Imperial dynasties of India almost 
simultaneously in the middle of the 10th century a.d., offers 
a golden opportunity to subsidiary powers to take the best 
advantage of the resulting situation. 

Yasovarman, the Candella ruler, did not miss this chance 
of increasing his family’s power and prestige; he began to 
engage himself in military operations with a view to extending 


/., I., p. 122., L. 10. 
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his territorial possessions, while not refusing formal allegiance 
to the Pratiharas. 

Early life .—Information regarding his early life is however 
scanty. One inscription says that his mother, Kanchuka 
of the Cahamana family, having given birth to a beautiful 
and robust child, became an object of pride for the family. 
As she has been raised to the status of Devaki, the mother of 
Lord Krsna, the conqueror of the demon Madhu^, it may 
be imagined that even in his eaily days he achieved certain 
exploits, though not specified, which were remarkable for 
his age. As to the date of Yasovarman’s accession to the 
Candella throne no precise information is available. The 
Khajuraho Stone Inscription of V.S. 1011 (953-54 a.d.) 
records the erection of a temple of Visnu under the name of 
Vaikuntha(natha) by Yasovarman. But the inscription 
appears to have been engraved after the death of 
Yasovarman, when the throne was occupied by his son and 
successor, Dhahga, who is introduced in V. 44 of the record.® 
All that can be safely inferred is that Yasovarman ruled 
prior to the date of the record, i.e. 953-54 a.d. 

Occupation of Kalanjar .—The occupation of Kalanjar 
hill (Kalanjaradri) was a significant achievement for 
Yasovarman, which enhanced the prestige of the family, 
and the Candellas came to be recognised as a political power. 
V. 31 of the inscription tells us that Yasovarman conquered 

Kalanjar with ease. (Jagraha kridaya.Kalanjaradrirh).^ 

This conquest must have happened sometime before 953-54 
A.D. But from whom did Yasovarman conquer the Kalanjar 
hill ? The records of the Pratiharas reveal that KManjara- 
mandala was under their possession in 836 a.d.® It is 
however well known that soon after 915 a.d. the Rastrakuta 
onslaught on Northern India developed into serious propor¬ 
tions, and ‘the city of Mahodaya, which is greatly renowned 
among men by the name Kusasthala’ had been completely 


*£. I., p. 128., V. 34. 

Hbid., p. 129. 

*£. /. I., pp. 128, 133. 

XIX., p. 18., L.^6, 
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uprooted by Indra III.® But after the death of Indra III 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas recovered much of their dominions 
with the help of their feudatories including the Candellas. 
As Asiatic Society’s Plate, dated 931 a.d.’, which records 
a grant of land included in the Varanasi visaya and other 
territories, testify to the continuing greatness of the family, 
it is generally presumed that the dominions of the Pratiharas 
during this time included Kalanjara-mandala. Consequently 
it has been suggested that this territory must have been 
conquered from the Pratiharas.’^ 

With the revival of Rastrakuta attacks, as recorded in the 
Deoli and Karhad Plates the recovery of Pratihara power 
was checked, and it hastened the dismemberment of the 
empire. V. 30 of the Karhad Plates of Krsna III says that, 
—‘on hearing of the conquest of all the strongholds in the 
southern region simply by means of his angry glance the hope 
about Kalanjara and Citrakuta vanished from the heart 
of the Gurjara’.® Krsna III must have attacked the Gurjara 
dominions from the south-west and the south-east (before 
the middle of the 10th century a.d.), and succeeded in 
capturing the famous forts of Citrakuta (Chitor), and Kalan¬ 
jara from the Gurjara Pratiharas. The Jura Inscription® 
of the same king also shows that his claim to have captured 
Kalanjara may not be baseless. Most of the victories of 
Krsna III had been achieved during the lifetime of his 
father, i.e. sometime before 940 A.D. Dr. Ray thinks that, 
‘it is not unlikely that Yasovarman may have captured the 
famous hill-fort not from the Gurjara Pratiharas, as was so 


^Cambay Plates, V. 19; ibid. VII, p. 38. 

A., XV., pp. 138-41; J. B. R. A. S., XXL, pp. 405 ff. 

’■‘The Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras, possesses an inscription dated V. S 1040 issued 
by King Hanraja, son of Nilakantha of the Pratihara family, which has been edited by 
Dr. D. C. Sircar. He identifies this family with the one whose fragmentary record was 
found at Chanderi. (Bhandarakar’s list No. 1207). He further suggests that this Pratihara 
family was defeated by Candella Yasovarman who is described as “Samjvaro Guriiar 
anam” in Ae Khajuraho inscription. His suggesUon is based upon the assumption that 
thpe Pratiharas were a branch of the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanaui to whom thev 
origmally owed allegiance, acting as their viceroys of the Kalanjara region. (E. I. 
XXXI). \ * 'J 


*£. /., IV., pp. 284,289. 

»J. B. 0. R. S., Dec. 1928., p. 476 ff. 
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long believed, but from the Rastrakutas’.^® As Yasovarman 
is thus supposed to have conquered Kalanjara from the 
Rastrakutas, and not from the Gurjara Pratiharas, it will 
explain why even after this conquest he continued to regard 
the Pratihara ruler as his overlord. It must be noted, however, 
that there is no positive evidence showing that the Candellas 
conquered Kalanjara from the Rastrakutas. 

The inscriptions of the Kalacuris and the Candellas throw 
light on their mutual relations at different stages of their 
history. In the Khajuraho inscription of Gandella 
Yasovarman dated V.S. 1011 mention is made of a severe 
defeat inflicted by him on the Kalacuris. Verse 28^^ of the 
inscription says that the Cedi king, whose forces were count¬ 
less, was conquered by Yasovarman (sarhkhye-samkhya-balarh 
vyajestha gatabhiryas-Cedirajam ha that). In another place 
of the same inscription also (verse 23) ,1^ where other expedi¬ 
tions of Yasovarman are mentioned, there is an allusion to 
his victory over the Cedis. No doubt the same episode has 
thus been referred to in these different parts of the record. 
It is in verse 23 that we come across the phrase ‘sidat savadya 
Cedih’ in connection with the Gandella expedition against 
the Cedis. The intrinsic significance of the term ^savadya’, 
which means ‘one liable to condemnation’, as applied to the 
Cedi king, has not been explained in the inscription itself. 
But with the help of other contemporary inscriptions, which 
refer to the history of the Kalacuris, an attempt may be made 
to explain why this epithet has been used in a record of the 
victorious Gandella ruler, Yasovarman against the defeated 
Cedi king. 

The attitude of the Candellas towards the Kalacuris in 
the time of Yasovarman, as shown by the use of this expres¬ 
sion, was strikingly different from what it had been in the 
earlier period. It may be remembered that Yasovarman’s 
father, Harsa had been granted freedom from fear by the 


^*i). H. N. II., p. 674. Dr. Altekar and Dr. Tripathi also hold the same view. 
{Rastrakutas & their times, P. 113., History of Kanauj p. 271). 

“E./., I., pp. 127, 132. 

«£. I., pp. 126, 132. 
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Kalacuri king Kokkalla (c. 875-925 a.d.) as recorded in the 
Benares Grant of Karnad^ 

It implies that the two powers were in y;sort of friendly 
political alliance, which had most prdbaHy been cemented 
by the marriage of Kokkalla iw^th a Canddla princess, Natta 
or Nattakhyadevi. The Kalacuns rfiguated this union with 
the divine couples of §aci and Infljra, Kamala and Upendra, 
and Uma and Candramaulid* Although there is no reference 
to the early relations of the Candellas with the Kalacuris 
in the records of the former prior to the time of Yasovarman, 
it seems highly probable in view of the evidence of Kalacuri 
epigraphy, that such relations were not unfriendly. But when 
in a record of Yasovarman’s reign the Kalacuris are spoken 
of with evident contempt, as in the inscription already 
referred to, it definitely means that not only the Candellas 
were now hostile to the latter, but that there were some 
special reasons for their being provoked against the Kalacuris. 

The Candellas were no doubt emboldened to proceed 
against the Kalacuris during the time of Yasovarman, relying 
on their increased power due to the effective part they played 
in securing the throne for Ksitipala,^® to their matrimonial 
alliance with the Cahamanas^®, and to some conquests which 
must have already been achieved by the Candellas as the 
Khajuraho inscription mentions. 

The aggressive policy in this new situation can be well 
understood. But the question is; why did they use the term 
‘sdvadyd' while mentioning their enemy, the Kalacuris ? 

The policy of friendship pursued by the Kalacuris, as 
shown in a verse of the Benares Grant, already alluded to, 
and in another verse in the Bilhari inscription,^'^ was subse¬ 
quently changed. They became more and more definitely 
attached to the Rastrakutas, thus allying themselves with a 
power which had aggressive intentions in the north. 

II., p. 306.; V. 7.; The identihcation of Harsa the ‘lord of Citraku{a’ 
with Candella Harsa is not accepted in I. H. Q., XIH., pp. 482 ff. 

I., H., p. 306, V. 8. 

^Hbid., I., p. 122, L. 10. 
p. 126, V. 21. 

»’£■. /., I., p. 256., V. 17. 
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There was a series of political marriages between the 
Rastrakutas and the Kalacuris; 

(i) Krsna XI married the younger sister of Sahkuka 
(Sahkaragana), a daughter of Kokkalla 

{ii) Jagattuhgadeva, son of Krsna II, married Laksmi^® 
and Govindamba,®® both daughters of Sahkaragana, son of 
Kokkalla. 

{Hi) Indra III married Vijamba, grand-daughter of 
Arjuna, another son of Kokkalla.®^ 

It will appear from the above that in every case the bride 
came from the Kalacuri family. This may suggest admission 
of an inferior status by the Kalacuris in their relations with 
the Rastrakutas.^® This policy of courting favour of the 
Rastrakutas could not have been liked by the North Indian 
powers. It was definitely against their interests, as 
strategically the Kalacuri dominion might be used as a spring¬ 
board of Rasp'akuta attacks against them. They also lowered 
themselves in the estimation of those powers whose interests 
were linked up with the political fortunes of Northern India, 
particularly the Candellas. 

The Rastrakuta invasions of the early 10th century a.d. 
dealt a servere blow to the Gurjara Pratihara power. In some 
of their campaigns the Rastrakutas seem to have received 
actual help from the Kalacuris, who are mentioned in the 
Amoda Plate,®® as having carried on plunderous raids on a 
number of territories including that of the Gurjaras. 

The Candellas themselves could not but regard their 
attachment to the Rastrakutas as hostile to their own interest. 
The establishment of Rastrakuta authority in Kalanjara, 
however temporary it might be, was possibly facilitated by 
this alliance. The subsequent occQpation of Kalanjara by 


A., XII., p. 265. An almost identical reference to Krsna’s marriage toa girl of the 
Cahamana dynasty, ibid., XII., p. 250. 
i»I. A., XII., p. 265; also in P. 250. 

’‘"ibid., p. 265. 

"Hbid., LI. 21-22. 

*^Ref. ‘kanyopayanadana’, (‘present of daughters’ to the suzerain ruler by vassal 
kings. C. I. /., III., p. 8. 

*»£. /., XIX., pp. 75, 78, 
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Yasovarman marked the turning point of the fortunes of the 
family. If Kalanjara was conquered from the Rastrakutas 
the Candellas must have regarded them as their enemy. 
Association with their enemy on the part of the Kalacuris 
caused irritation to the Candellas particularly, because 
the Kalacuris, compared with the Rasp’akutas, were a weaker 
power, and as such might have appeared as depending on the 
patronage of the Rastrakutas.®^ In the circumstances it was 
quite natural for the Candellas to have described the 
Kalacuris as ‘sdvadya\ 

It is necessary to consider the question of the identification 
of the Cedi ruler, so impetuously defeated by Yasovarman. 
The history of the Kalacuri dynasty shows that after 
Mugdhatuhga, son of Kokkalla I, three rulers occupied the 
Cedi throne in quick succession (viz. Bala-Harsa, Yuvaraja 
and Laksmanaraja), and all of them appear to have been 
contemporaries of Yasovarman. It is, therefore, difficult to 
say who among these three was defeated at Yasovarman’s 
hand. As Bala-Harsa, the eldest son of Mugdhatuhga had a 
very short reign, and is not prominently mentioned, it was 
most probably this ruler, whose career was cut short by 
Yasovarman.®® This may also explain the omission of his 
name from some of the records of his successors. The identi¬ 
fication of the Cedi king defeated by Yasovarman with 
either Laksmanaraja or his predecessor, Yuvaraja I,®® is less 
probable, as on the evidence of the Bilhari Record, definite 
improvement in the position of the Cedi dynasty may have 
taken place during their reigns.®^ 

Eulogies about Tasovarvian’s exploits .—With regard to the 
achievements of Yasovarman, we notice that the Candella 
records, like the Khajuraho Inscriptions of V.S. 1011,®® 
and ofV. S. 1059,®® and the Nanyaura Plate ‘A’ of Dhahga- 


®^A similar attitude was expressed by Nagabhata II against Cakrayudha for his ‘lowly 
demeanour’ in acting as a protege of the Pala king, Dharmapala. E. I., XVIII p 99 
«Z). H. N. I., II., pp. 759-60. ’ 

**E. I., II., p. 301., Mm. Mirashi suggests that the Cediraja Yuvaraja was defeated 
by Candella Yasovarman. (C. I. /., IV., P. Ixxxiii) 

'-’’ibid., L, p. 265., Vv. 24, 28. 

^ibid., pp. 123-35. 

^ibid., pp. 137-47. 
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deva of V.S. 1055,^® are all eloquent about them. Thus 
V. 26 of the Khajuraho Inscription of V.S. 1011 in a conven¬ 
tional manner reads,—“When dust rose on the expeditions 
of his forces the river of Heaven had its current diverted mid¬ 
way by the embankments formed in it; the sun, having its 
lustre covered, was pleasant like a mirror; seeing the sky 
covered with clouds the elephants of the Lord of the gods 
became delighted and the swans eagerly looked upwards, 
and a thousand eyes of averted enemies became closed” 

As the prasasti does not give any specific details there is no 
historical value in it. In another verse Yasovarman is stated 
to have surpassed Partha (i.e., Arjuna) in military prowess 
(sa surah Parthopi prathitamahimanah) It is also said that 
“in battle the impetuous massive arms of that ocean of regal 
splendour (ksatra tejomburaseh) engaged in conquering the 
earth, did not cease to itch even though the enemies had 
clearly disappeared nobody knew whither”.®® Amongst this 
mass of exaggerated statements we come to find a somewhat 
practical suggestion in verse 23 which reads thus— 

Gauda-kridal atasis-tulita-Khasabalah kosalah 

Kosalanarh 

NaSyat-Kasmiravirah sithilita-Mithilah kalavan- 

Malavanam 

Sidat-savadya Cedih Kurutarusumarut-saihjvaro 

Gurjjaranarh 

Tasmat-tasyam sa yajne nrpakulatilakah §ri 

Y asovarmaraj ah®* 

(Trans.)—“Who was a sword to (cut down) the Gaudas, as 
if they were mere pleasure-creepers; equalled the forces of 
the Khasas (treated the Khasas with contempt, according to 
R. C. Majumdar),®® and carried off the treasures of the 
Kosalas; before whom perished the Kashmiri warriors; who 
weakened the Mithilas, and as it were a God of Death to the 


’»/. A., XVI., pp. 201-04. 
I., pp. 127, 132. 
pp. 126, 132., V. 24. 
^Hbid., pp. 128, 133., V. 36. 
^Hbid., pp. 126, 132. 

H. q.,XXV., p. 213. 
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Malaivas; who brought distress to the shameful Cedis; who 
was to the Kurus what a storm is to the trees, and a scorching 
fire to the Gurjjaras”. 

This verse claims that Yasovarman undertook a number of 
campaigns over a vast area in Northern India, from the 
Himalayas to Malava and from Kasmir to Bengal.^® There 
must be an element of exaggeration in this account, but the 
consensus of opinion among scholars is that Yasovarman 
must be credited with military successes in some regions, at 
least Bihar and Bengal. 

Tasovarmari s Expedition to Bengal .—It is to be parti¬ 
cularly noted that the military power of the Gaudas in the 
opinion of the prasastikara was so insignificant that it 
could be subdued as easily as a pleasure-creeper is cut down 
with the help of a sword. If this statement is to be believed, 
the military weakness of the Gauda rulers must have been 
one of the main factors responsible for their defeat. The 
decline of the Pala power at this stage (prior to 953-54 a.d.)®^ 
is a well-known fact and is borne out by independent data. 

The Khajuraho Inscription, by referring to the Gaudas, 
undoubtedly meant the Palas. The Candella invasion took 
place before 954 a.d. This was the time when Rajyapala 
(c. 908-40 A.D.) and after him Gopala II (c. 940-60 a.d.) 
occupied the Pala throne.®® They were admittedly weak 
rulers and were unable to retrieve the lost fortunes of their 
family, whose decline started shortly after Devapala’s reign. 

As the history of the Palas show, there were different 
successful attempts made by these rulers tp^ recover their 
lost power in the 10th and 11th centuries. The recuperative 
power of the Palas could not be overlooked by the Candellas, 
who regarded them as their potential enemy. This explains 
the reason why Yasovarman led his expedition against 
Gauda. In fact, he was only following a line of action which 
is demanded by the recognition of a danger inherent in a 
political situation which had menacing potentialities. The 

“D. H. N. L, II., p. 675; H. B., I., P. 132. 

H. N. /., L, pp. 303-04; H. B., I., pp. 125-30; H. I. B., Sen, pp. 360-61. 

B., I., Chap. VL, App. II. (TA« chronology of the Pala kings), pp. 176-77, 
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Palas were the ’'prakrtyamitrcC of the Candellas in terms of 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya.®® 

The reference in the Khajuraho inscription to Yasovar- 
man’s attack on Gauda does not imply that any attempt was 
made by him to incorporate the dominion of the defeated 
Gauda king in his realm. But it may be assumed that his 
expedition made the Pala power still weaker and less able 
to resist any attack. The confusion which the Gauda invasion 
created gave an opportunity to the Kambojas to capture 
north and western Bengal and to found a separate kingdom.^® 

The Dinajpur Raj Palace Pillar Inscription^^ refers to 
a Gauda king of Kamboja lineage (Kambojanvayaja- 
Gaudapati), and the Irda Copper Plate Grant*® mentions a 
line of Kamboja rulers (Kambojavarhsatilakah) dominating 
considerable portions of West Bengal. The scholars are 
generally of the opinion that the Kamboja rule began from 
about the middle of the 10th century a.d. The establishment 
of the Kamboja power seems to have been preceded by the 
invasion of Gauda by Yasovarman. Thus it appears that 
although the Candellas did not occupy Gauda, their invasion 
created a situation in which it was possible for another family 
to occupy the territory. 

The Bangad Grant of Mahipala,*® who re-occupied Gauda, 
says that those under whose possession this territory had 
remained had no real title to it, and were merely usurpers. 
The expression '"viluptcC used in this connection clearly 
shows the complete loss of power of the Palas in this area. 
There is no indication in this passage to show that this loss 
was the culmination of any serious fight put up by the Palas 
against their enemy. The enemies’ victory seems to have 
been simply a case of usurpation (anadhikrta viluptarh). 
The Palas with their army greatly impaired (as shown by the 
Khajuraho Record of V. S. 1011), had been so much 

’“A". A. (Shamasastry) Book VI., 260, p. 290. 

^•’There is a sharp difference of opinion among scholars regarding the origin and 
identity of the Kamboja rulers. H. B., I., pp. 190-91. 

«J. A. S. B. (N. S.), II., p. 619. 

«£. XXII., pp. 150-59; ibid., XXIV., p. 43. 

*’‘ibid., XIV., p. 324; G. L. M., p. 91. 
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weakened by the Candellas, that they had no means of 
efficiently resisting this usurpation. 

Invasion of Mithild.—Thc other state of the same region 
mentioned in the Khajuraho record is Mithila, which received 
a shake-up at the hands of Candella Yasovarman. Mithila 
or North Bihar, therefore, seems to have been outside the 
political jurisdiction of the Palas at the time of Yasovarman s 
invasion. It may be remembered that Mahendrapala of 
the Gurjara-Pratihara family succeeded in establishing his 
control over Bihar and North Bengal during the reign of the 
Pala ruler Narayanapala.*^ Even it is suggested by some 
scholars that the Candras of East Bengal, who trace their 
origin from Rohitagiri (identifiable with Rohtasgarh¥), 
were original residents of North Bihar, but most probably 
they migrated eastwards due to the pressure of the army of 
Mahendrapala.Thus it appears that Mithila was the seat 
of a tributary ruler, or, in any case, it enjoyed some amount 
of autonomy or separate political entity. 

The Uddandapur Image Inscription of the 54th year of 
Narayanap^a testifies to the restoration of authority in 
portions of East Biharwhich has led scholars like Dr. Ray to 
presume that Mithila also was then restored to the Palas,*® 
and as such, separate mention of Mithila in the Khajuraho 
record was of no historical value. But it may be pointed 
out that no direct reference to the region north of the Ganges 
is found in any of the Pala records so far. It is only during 
the reign period of Mahipala I that we come to find some 
evidence regarding the recovery of North Bihar by him 
(Imadpur Image Inscriptions of the 48th year of Mahipala) 

It may not therefore be impossible that Mithila was an 
autonomous political unit, the de jure authority of which 
might have rested either with the Pratiharas or with the 


“//. B., I. p. 129; D. H. N. I., I., pp. 302-03; ibid., II., p. 676, f. n. 1. 

B., HI., p. 3. There is a controversy about the correct reading of the term as well 
as its location. Bhattasali identifies it with modern Lalmai hills near Comilla. 

«//. I. B., Sen, p. 372. 

A., XLVIL, p. 110. 

“n. H. N. /., II., p. 676. 

‘V. A., XIV., p. 165, f. n. 17; J. A. S. B. (3rd series), VII, p. 218. 
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Palas. If that is accepted, then, of course, it may be suggested 
that Candella king, Yasovarman might have fought this small 
power, practically at the entrance of the Pala dominion. But 
in the absence of more definite data we cannot be sure on the 
point. 

Relation with the Mdlavas .—In the south-western region, 
the Khajuraho record refers to the Malava country. It is 
claimed in the verse that Yasovarman was like the Lord 
of Death to the Malavas (kalavan Malavanam). The claim 
is, however, rejected on the ground of Malwa being still 
under the Gurjara rulers of Kanauj.^® It is well known how¬ 
ever that the Rastrakuta hold over Malwa continued till 
about the first quarter of the 10th century a.d., when taking 
advantage of some dynastic struggles among the successors of 
Indra III, the Pratiharas asserted their supremacy and 
established their control over this region once again. The 
Paramaras, who were practically agents of the Rastrakutas 
in running the administration of Malwa were now driven 
out to Gujarat. The Paramara king, who met this tragic 
fate has been identified with Vairisiihha II (c. 918-46 a.d.), 
and it is believed that this incident came about towards the 
latter part of his reign. But Dr. D. C. Ganguly while 
admitting Vairisiihha II’s exile in Latamandala, observes 
on the evidence of the Udaipur Prasasti that before his 
death Vairisiihha II re-established the Paramara hold in 
Malwa, presumably with the help of the Rastrakutas.®^ 
He was succeeded by his son, Siyaka II, alias Harsa, who, 
it is generally held, was a contemporary of Candella 
Yasovarman. Siyaka II, who came to the throne after 949 
A.D., claims to have defeated the Huna chief to the north¬ 
west of Malwa®® and probably had plans of further expansion 
of his territories. But his progress must have been retarded by 
Candella Yasovarman. As there is no direct reference to any 
open conflict between the two in the records of either dynasty, 

“O. H. JV. I., H., p. 676. 

“D. H. JV. H., p. 847. 

P., Ganguly, p. 36. 

^Hbid., pp. 39-40.' 
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we can possibly take the expression used in the Khajuraho 
record, ‘kMavan Malavanam’ to denote only the menacing 
potentiality of the Candellas poised against the Malavas, 
i.e. the Paramaras. The real significance of it was that both 
the former feudatories of the Imperial Pratiharas now 
gathered sufficient strength in the absence of the suzerain 
power to provide a check to each other against further 
consolidation. 

Invasion of Kosala .—The record also refers to the Kosala 
country, whose treasures were carried away by the Candella 
king (kosalah Kosalanam). Scholars have taken this to be 
an expression of poet’s skill in the use of figurative language 
only,®^ because, it is held that the Kosala country was within 
the limits of the Pratihara empire. Evidently Uttara-Kosala, 
modem Oudh, was meant. But, in fact, during this period 
the state of Kosala naturally indicated the region of the 
upper Mahanadi valley, which was known as Daksina 
Kosala, Maha Kosala or Kosala. The epigraphic records 
of this region reveal that a line of rulers claiming to belong to 
Panduvarhsa ruled there. They used the title, ‘Kosaladhipati’ 
(lord of Kosala). Palaeographically their records are assigned 
to about the 6th and 7th centuries a.d.®® As most of their 
inscriptions were issued from Sripura (modem Sirpur, Raipur 
Dist.), they are commonly designated as Sripura line of 
kings. They are believed to be connected with the 
‘Kosalendra-Somavarhsi’ kings of Sambalpur (Orissa),®® 
whose records are placed between the 10th and 12th centuries 
A.D. on palaeographic considerations. 

The Bilhari inscription of the Cedi rulers eulogised 
Mugdhatuhga, son of Kalacuri Kokkalla as having 
‘conquered the lines of country by the shore of the eastern 
sea, and wrested Pali from the Lord of Kosala’.®^ ‘Pali’ has 
been located by scholars at the village of the same name 
(12 miles to the north-east of Ratnapur in the Bilaspur Dist.), 


“O. H. N. /., IL, p. 675. 

H. Q_., XX., p. 80. 
«£. I., XL, p. 186. 

^’’ibid., I., pp. 256, 265. 
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and Sivagupta of the Orissan branch, has been identified as 
the ‘Kosalendra’ of the Bilhari record, defeated by the Cedi 
king. Sivagupta is generally placed round about 950 a.d. 
The Kalacuris gradually ousted the Somavaihsi rulers from 
their possessions in Chatisgarh and restricted their power in 
western Orissa.®® 

Therefore it is not unlikely that in spite of highsounding 
titles and designations that the Somavaihsi rulers might have 
been using in their own records, they were most probably 
under the influence of the Cedi rulers, if not their feudatories. 
The idea is further strengthened by the adoption of the 
Gajalaksmi symbol by the Somavarhsis of Orissa on their 
seals and inscriptions, a feature particularly associated with 
the Kalacuris. 

A Kalacuri record (Ratnapur Stone inscription of 
Jajalladeva)®® shows that of the 18 sons of Kokkalla, the 
eldest one succeeded to the throne while others became 
‘mandaladhipatis’ or feudatory chiefs, including one 
Kalihgaraja, the founder of the Tummana branch. Similar 
family ties between the Kosalendras and the Kalacuris may 
not be unlikely. But there is no direct evidence to pursue the 
point further. 

Remembering the Cedi-Candella hostilities, already 
referred to, it may not be impossible that the political ties 
between the Somavarhsis and the Kalacuris were responsible 
for the irritation of the Candella ruler, Yasovarman, who 
might have raided the kingdom of the Kosalas of the south 
during the reign of Sivagupta (c. 950 a.d.). The expression, 
‘kosalah Kosalanam’ is also indicative of a snap raid than 
any pitched battle or a long-drawn war. 

The verse (V. 23) in the Khajuraho record (V.S. 1011) 
also refers to the northern regions of the country. With 
regard to the claim of Yasovarman to have vanquished the 
forces of Kashmir (nasyat Kasmiravirah), it may at once 
seem absurd and nothing but poetic exaggeration. From the 


H. JV. I., p. 396; /. H. Q.., XX., p. 80; A.I.K., p. 145. 
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practical point of view, as also from the standpoint of sound 
politics, taking out of an expedition to such a far off region 
by a rising power, however virile, is well nigh impossible. 
The history of Kashmir during this period, i.e. the middle 
of 10th century a.d., however, reveals a sorry state of affairs. 
Dynastic conflicts and palace intrigues vitiated the political 
atmosphere of Kashmir since the death of Yasaskara of the 
Utpala dynasty in 948 a.d., in the midst of which the child 
king Samgramadeva was murdered by one of the ministers, 
named Parvagupta, who seated himself on the throne in 
949 A.D.®° Such a time is undoubtedly highly suitable for an 
enterprising neighbour, who may, in the words of Kautilya, 
be a ‘vijigisu raja’, to deal an effective blow and cripple it for 
some time at least. But the situation of the Candella territory 
and the political condition in northern India during the 
period can hardly make us believe in the claim put forward 
in the Khajuraho Record. Rather it is clear from Kalhana’s 
Rajatarahgini that all its strength and weakness were due to 
internal factors with no extraneous elements having any 
hand in it. 

In the same way we may examine the claim of Yasovarman 
having reduced the Khasa forces to a position of contempt 
(tulita Khasabalah). The term ‘tulita’ was interpreted by 
Kielhom as ‘equalled’,®^^ but Dr. Majumdar has shown that 
the term has also uses in Sanskrit texts to denote 'treated with 
contempt’which is more appropriate in the context of the 
complete statement here. The Khasas, it may be mentioned, 
were the masters of the Lohara country on the borders of the 
Kashmir state. It seems that the composer of the record had 
a fair knowledge of the geography of the country, and in 
establishing the claims of his patron he utilised it wisely. 

Invasion of the Kuru country: Clash with the Pratihdras 

Another state which finds mention in the record is that of 
Kuru, which suffered the storm of the Candella invasion 

•on. H. N. I., I., pp. 128-30; A. I. K., p. 119. 

I., I., p. 132. 

«/. H. Q., XXV., p. 213. 
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(Kuru-tarusu marut). The Kuru country was in the Delhi 
region, and as such, it was definitely included in the Pratihara 
dominion. So this claim of Yasovarman is highly doubtful, 
particularly in view of the fact that he used an expression of 
allegiance to the Imperial power at the end of the Khajuraho 
record of V.S. 1011.®® But at the same time it cannot be 
denied that simply by the occupation of the fortress of 
Kalanjar Yasovarman earned a unique status for his family, 
and that together with some military expeditions in spheres 
originally held by the Pratiharas, the Gandellas have already 
grown to be a serious menace to the Imperial power. The 
show of allegiance in official documents was nothing but a 
mere formality. On the other hand verse 23 clearly stated that 
Yasovarman became ‘samjvaro Gurjaranam’. This was the 
expression of the real feeling between the effete Imperial 
power and an almost liberated feudatory ruler. In the very 
next generation, when Dhahga, the son of Yasovarman, was 
on the Candella throne, he claims to have defeated a Kanauj 
prince (nikhila nrpam yah Kanyakubja-narendrarh samara 
bhuvi vijityah—Mau Stone Inscription of Madanavarman)®^. 
Therefore it may be quite likely that since the occupation of 
Kalanjar occasional clashes of interest between the Pratiharas 
and the Gandellas were not uncommon, and such an incident 
might have come about in the Kuru country, which has been 
alluded to in the vague expression, ‘Kurutarusu-marut’. 

It is, however, quite clear that Yasovarman was a success¬ 
ful military leader who did not fail to take the best advantage 
of the decay of the Imperial power in North India and truly 
laid the foundation of the Gandella state which wielded a 
strong influence in Indian politics from the middle of the 
10th century a.d. 

Extent of the kingdom .—The Khajuraho Record of 
V.S. 1011, it has already been shown, endows Yasovarman 
with an unchallenged authority over the whole of Northern 
India from Kashmir to Bengal, and from the Kuru country 


*®“Sri Vinayakapaladeve p^ayati vasudham” E. /., I., p. 129, L. 29. 
I., pp. 197, 203, V. 3. 
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to Daksina Kosala. But from the analysis of the account, as 
has been attempted in the previous pages, it appears that 
barring the exaggerated portions of the statement, 
Yasovarman may be credited to have gained some successes 
against the Cedis to the south-west of his dominion, and 
against Bengal and Bihar to the east. But it is quite clear that 
none of these areas were incorporated into his dominion, 
nor even any attempt was made to establish authority over 
the regions concerned. 

The only positive evidence that is available from the 
Khajuraho Inscription is the reference to Yasovarman’s 
conquest of the Kalanjar fort,®® and naturally occupation of 
the adjoining area. The findspot of the inscription and its 
evidence of the erection of the temple dedicated to 
Vaikuntha(natha) at Khajuraho undoubtedly indicate inclu¬ 
sion of the area within the ambit of his direct administration. 
That is to say, Yasovarman was the ruler of Bundelkhand 
proper. 

Verse 39 of the Khajuraho Inscription®® further describes 
how Yasovarman, alias Laksavarman, in course of his expedi¬ 
tions turned the Yamuna and the Gahga into his pleasure- 
lakes (keli-sarasi) and their waters became muddy by the 
bathing of his furious mighty elephants (majjanmatta 
karindra pahkila-jalam Sri Laksavarmabhidhascakre 
Sakrasamah Kalindatanayarh Jahnohsutam ca kramat). 
This verse indicates that Yasovarman was able to establish 
his authority over the Ganges-Jumna valley, i.e. the area 
roundabout Allahabad. In consideration of the proximity 
of the area to the Candella territory, and in view of the 
possibility of clashes with the Imperial Pratihara power, 
who must have been holding the region till at least 931 a.d. 
(the date of the Asiatic Society’s Plate, donating lands in 
the Varanasi visaya),®^ the occupation of this area by 
Yasovarman does not seem impossible. Rather the reference 
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to his son Dhahga’s voluntary death at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Jumna, near Allahabad, as recorded in the 
Khajuraho inscription of V.S. 1059,®® makes it all the more 
probable. 

The Dudahi Inscription,®® found in a village in the southern 
portion of the Lalitpur district, records the existence of a 
prince named Devalabdhi, claiming to be a grandson of 
Yasovarman through Krsnapa and Asarva (Maharaja- 
dhiraja Sri Yasovarma-naptr Sri Krsnapasuta matri Sri 
Asarva-udarodbhava Candellanvaya Sri Devalabdhiyaih). 
Evidently this Krsnapa was another son of Yasovarman 
who did not succeed to the throne. Dr. N. P. Chakravarti 
identifies him with Wpa Kanhapa of the Jhansi fragmentary 
inscription.’^® From the findspot of the inscriptions it appears 
that Krsnapa (Kanhapa) must have been placed by 
Yasovarman on the Malava-Candella frontier, like the 
Warden of the Marches. Thus it becomes clear that to the 
south-west the Candella territory touched the borders of the 
Malavadesa, or the kingdom of the Malava people, to whom 
the Candellas were like the “Lord of Death” (kalavan 
MMavanam). 

His family .—The Khajuraho Inscription no. 4 of V.S. 
1059 introduces us to the queen of Yasovarman, named 
Poppa'll. 

It is stated in the verse that Puppadevi hailed from a reputed 
family (the name of the family is however not mentioned 
therein) and that she was as pious as the holy Narmada. 
In the following verse (V. 41) she has been equalled to Saci, 
the wife of Indra, the lord of the gods (sa devi naradevad 
devadhipateh Saciva saccaritam), and it may be presumed 
that their domestic life was quite happy and peaceful. 
Puppadevi was the mother of the renowned son Dhahgadeva, 
who succeeded Yasovarman on the Candella throne. 
Krsnapa was most probably another son of Yasovarman, 

/., I., p. 146, V. 55. 
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as mentioned in the Dudahi inscriptions. But nothing else 
is known about him. The Maser Stone Inscription records 
that Narasiihha of the §ulki family defeated and killed a 
Kalacuri King at the command of Krsnaraja,’^ who has 
been identified by some scholars with Krsnapa of the Dudahi 
Inscriptions.’® The proposed identification is not inherently 
improbable but it must be noted that the two names are not 
fully identical, and that the subservience of the Sulkis to the 
Candellas is not indicated by any independent evidence. 

Estimate .—-The career of Candella Yasovarman, it will 
thus appear, was marked with significant political develop¬ 
ments. From the position of a petty subordinate ruler of 
Central India under the Pratiharas, Yasovarman not only 
liberated himself and laid the foundations of the independent 
Candella kingdom, but by his forceful and vigorous military 
measures, he made his influence acutely felt by the Imperial 
power as well as other contemporary powers of the north and 
central India in the second quarter of the 10th century a.d. 
Naturally with the weakening of the Pratiharas, the Candellas 
under Yasovarman came to play more and more important 
roles in the politics of North India. This by itself is no mean 
achievement for any sovereign. 

Yasovarman was not only a military genius, as is proved 
by this successes in the political field, but he must have also 
taken adequate measures for the well-govemance of his 
realm, without which he could hardly have found it possible 
to undertake these military expeditions. Materials are how¬ 
ever scanty for a detailed study of the measures adopted by 
him, but from whatever material that is available for his 
reign it may not be wrong to believe that he introduced in 
his own kingdom the system of administrative bureaucracy 
that was current generally in North India during this period. 

His records do not mention the name of any of his ministers, 
but we find reference to one of the important functionaries 
of the state, viz., the writer of legal documents (karanika) 

’“Annual Report of the Arch., Deptt. of Gwalior State, (1930-31) p. IQ, 
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Jaddha the Gauda, who was well versed in Sanskrit 
language.The name of the court-poet, who composed the 
lengthy Khajuraho Record, is Poet Madhava, son of Dedda 
the grammarian.'^® 

As for other public works undertaken by Yasovarman the 
Khajuraho Inscription no. 4 refers to the construction of a 
big tank (tadagarnavarh).'^® Another inscription (no. 2) 
from the same place records the erection of a magnificent 
temple dedicated to Visnu. ‘The golden pinnacles of the 
temple illuminated the sky and became, it is said, the object 
of attraction for even the inhabitants of the heaven.’’ This 
temple has been identified by Cunningham with the Vaisnava 
temple at Khajuraho, also known as the Caturbhuja temple. 
The image that was installed in the temple was also a very 
valuable one. It was, as stated in the record, ‘obtained by 
the Lord of Bhotanatha (Tibet) from Kailasa, and from him, 
Sahi, the king of the Kiras (near Kashmir) received it as a 
token of friendship, and from him afterwards Herambapala 
obtained it for a force of elephants and horses, and 
Yasovarman himself recieved it from Hayapati Devapala, 
the son of Herambapala’.’® The text of the inscription how¬ 
ever reveals that king Yasovarman was above petty jealousies 
of sectarian worshippers and even while founding a temple 
for Visnu showed respects to Siva and his consort as well as 
to Savitr, the Sun God.’® 


’*E. I., I., p. 129, v. 48. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE GROWTH OF THE CANDELLA POWER : 

DHANGA 

Yasovarman was succeeded on the Candella throne by his 
son, Dhahga, sometime before V.S. 1011 (953-54 a.d.), as is 
evident from the fact that the Khajuraho Inscription no. 2, 
which had been composed during the lifetime of Yasovarman 
was set up after his death, when Dhahga was on the throne.^ 
Presumably Dhahga had an undisputed succession. Dudahi 
Inscriptions, as it has already been mentioned before, refer 
to another son of Yasovarman, named Krsnapa, whose son, 
Devalabdhi,^ was most probably guarding the Malava 
frontier during Dhahga’s time. It may not be unreasonable 
to presume that this important function was most probably 
entrusted in the first instance to Krsnapa, the father of 
Devalabdhi by Yasovarman, who it may be remembered, 
claimed to be as fierce as the ‘Lord of death to the Malavas’.® 
Evidently Krsnapa does not appear to have contested the 
claim of his brother, Dhahga to the throne. 

Yasovarman, we have seen, laid the foundations of the 
greatness of the family, and Dhahga, it must be admitted, 
ably and steadfastly followed the footsteps of his father, 
and by his own achievements established the claim of the 
Candellas to be ranked among the leading contemporary 
powers of Northern India. 

It was during the reign of Dhahga that we meet with for 
the first time a definite demarcation of the limits of the 


^E. /., I., p. 129, y. 44. 

A curious suggestion has been made that “Vinayakapaladeva” in L. 29 of the 
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Candella kingdom, as indicated in the Khajuraho inscription 
of V.S. 1011, V. 45 of which reads as follows : 

A-Kalanjaram a-ca Malavanadi-tirasthite Bhasvatah 
Kalindi-saritas-tatadita itopya Cedidesavadheh/ 
A-tasmadapi vismayaika-nilayad-Gopabhidhanagireryah 
sasti ksitimayatorjjita-bhuja-vyapara lilarjitam/4 
(Trans.).—He playfully acquired by the action of his long 
and strong arms, as far as KManjara, and as far as Bhasvat 
situated on the banks of the river of Malava, from here also 
to the bank of the river Kalindl, and from here also to the 
frontiers of the Cedi country, and even as far as that mountain 
called, Gopa. 

Thus it appears from the verse that the Candella kingdom 
during the reign of Dhdnga included two strategic fortresses 
of Northern India, viz., Kalanjara and Gwalior. The temtory 
thus brought under the control of Dhahga took the shape of 
almost a triangle with Gwalior fort forming the vertical 
point and an irregular line drawn from Bhasvat, identified 
with Bhaillasvamin (modem Bhilsa) on the Betwa river or 
Malavanadi, to the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna 
(Kalindi), forming the base of the triangle. This, when 
compared to the area held directly by Yasovarman, reveals 
the achievements of Dhahga. 

Conquest of Gwalior ; Relation with the Kacchapaghdtas — 

Just as the occupation of Kalanjar fort by Yasovarman 
earned for the Candellas a distinctive status among the 
contemporary powers, so the conquest of Gwalior fort (28° N. 
Lat. and 78°E. Long.) situated on the principal route to 
reach the Central Indian valley, in the reign of Dhahga, was 
his principal achievement. This, in fact, enabled Dhahga to 
declare himself as an independent ruler, as in none of the 
subsequent records do we find any indication of acknowledg¬ 
ment of Pratihara overlordship by the Candella rulers. 

The Sas Bahu Temple Inscription of Mahipaladeva of 
V. S. 1150^ reveals the existence of a Kacchapaghata family 
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in possession of the Gwalior fort and its environs in the 10th 
and 11th centuries a. d. Vajradaman, the second in descent 
from the founder of the family, has been credited with the 
capture and occupation of the ‘Gopadridurga’ from the 
‘Gadhinagaradhisa’,® who has generally been identified 
with a ruler of the Imperial Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty of 
Kanauj. The record, however, does not mention the name of 
the Gurjara Pratihara ruler, who is thus claimed to have 
been defeated. The evidence of a Jain fragmentary image 
inscription at Suhaniya, dated Samvat 1034 (977 a. d.)’ 
mentions ‘Sri Vajradama’ who has been identified with 
Vajradaman of the Sas Bahu record. Thus the conquest of 
Gwalior must have been accomplished earlier than 977 a. d. 
The question naturally arises, who w'as the ‘Gadhinagara- 
dhisa’, referred to in the inscription ? 

The records of the Gurjara Pratiharas would undoubtedly 
show that the Gwalior region including the strategic fort 
was in the possession of the Imperial rulers till at least 942-43 
A. D., as evidenced by the Rakhetra Stone Inscription of 
Vinayakapala, dated V. S. 999-1000.® In the circumstances 
it may be held that the Gurjara Pratiharas must have lost 
the fort of Gwalior to the Kacchapaghatas sometime between 
944 and 977 a. d. Contemporary history shows that great 
confusion prevailed amongst the Gurjara Pratiharas due to 
internal dissensions and fresh Rastrakuta attacks.® It was 
during this period of turmoil that the fortress of Gwalior 
slipped out of their hands. 

But, as indicated in verse 45 of the Khajuraho Inscription 
of V.S. 1011, the conquest of the Gwalior fort by Dhahga 
cannot also be doubted. Moreover Dhahga claims to have 
inflicted a crushing defeat on a Kanauj prince.^® It is not 
impossible that this defeat of the Gurjara Pratihara Chief 


'‘ibid., pp. 36, 41, V. 6. 

’J. A. S. R., XXXI., p. 411. 

M. 5. 1. (1924-25)., p. 168. 

»Z). H. X /., I., P. 588. 

^ /., L, pp. 197, 203., V. 3. 
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resulted in the further expansion of the Candella territory 
including the Gopadridurga. Like the Sas Bahu Record, the 
Mau Inscription also does not furnish the name of the 
‘Kanyakubja-narendra’, who was defeated by Dhahga. 

We have thus the evidence of the conquest of Gwalior by 
the Kacchapaghata Vajradaman, and again by the Candella 
Dhahga. This has given rise to a complicated issue. Dr. H. G. 
Ray suggests’^i that the Kacchapaghatas were at first feuda¬ 
tories to the Imperial Gurjara Pratiharas till they gained 
mastery of the GwaHor Fort by defeating the ruler of Kanauj, 
whom he identifies with Vijayapala (960 A. D.)^®. The 
sovereignty that they thus acquired, according to the same 
scholar, was short-lived, as they had very soon to yield to the 
rising power of the Candellas and acknowledge their hegemony. 

But, as we have already shown, ‘the mountain called 
Gopagiri’ came to be included within the Candella State as 
early as 954 A. D. If the Candellas conquered it before 
954 A. D., how could Vajradaman conquer it from the 
Pratiharas ? There is no evidence to show that the 
Candellas lost the Gwalior Fort to the Gurjara-Pratiharas 
between 954 and 977 A. D., so that it might have been 
possible for Vajradaman to conquer it again from the latter. 
Hence it must be concluded that the Candella episode and 
the Kacchapaghata episode connected with the conquest of 
Gopadri are not separate stories, but that they refer to a 
single event in which the Candellas and the Kacchapaghatas 
were closely associated together. In short, the Fort was 
occupied by Vajradaman for the Candellas. 

The Sas Bahu Temple Inscription is dated in V. S. 1150 
(A. D. 1093) during the time of Mahipala, eighth in descent 
from Laksmana, the founder of the family. Counting back¬ 
wards for six generations, from Mahipala to Vajradaman, 
taking 25 years as an average, we arrive at 940 A.D. for 
Vajradaman. One of the members, Padmapala, is mentioned 


“n. H. N. /., II., pp. 822-23. 

Stone Jnsc. of V. S. 1016. E. III., pp. 263-67. 

A., XV., pp. 37, 43., V. 30. 
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to have died young^^. In view of the possible uncertain element 
in this calculation, we may hold that Vajradaman’s career 
began in about 950 A.D., and ended in about 980 A.Dd^. 

Now with regard to the theory that the Kacchapaghatas 
were feudatories to the Gurjara Pratiharas, it may be 
observed that there is no history of any contact between 
the Gurjara Pratiharas and the Kacchapaghatas earlier than 
the incident resulting in the loss of Gopadri. Hence it will 
not be safe to conclude that they were originally feudatories 
to the Gurjara Pratiharas. In fact, there is nothing on record 
to show that they ruled over any territory before then- 
conquest of GwMior. 

Regarding the position and status of the Kacchapaghatas 
subsequent to their occupation of the Gwalior Fort, it is 
generally assumed that they were under the Candella 
hegemony^®. The occupation of the Fort, which was achieved 
for the Candellas, must have laid the foundation of their 
vassalage. 

Extent of the kingdom .—In describing the boundaries of the 
kingdom under Dhahga, we find it to have extended upto the 
Cedi country (Cedidesavadheh) on one side, and Bhail- 
lasvamin or Bhilsa on the other, beyond which was the 
Malavadesa. Therefore in that region Dhahga could hardly 
improve upon the achievements of his father, Yasovarman. 
But there can be no doubt about the fact that he maintained 
a firm grip over the prevailing political situation of the time. 
Further the bitterness of feeling of the Candellas against the 
Malavas as well as the Cedis due to the subservience of both 
the latter powers to the Rastrakutas, had by this time been 
reversed^®. This must have resulted in the abatement of 
tension between them to some extent. 

To the east, Dhahga retained his hold on the Ganges- 
Jumna doab, upto the confluence of the two rivers, where he 

“Dr. H. C. Ray assigns to Vajradaman a reign-period of 20 years from c. 975-995 
A. D. (D. H. N. IL, p. 835), and Dr. D. C. Ganguly from c. 977-999 A. D. {H. P., 
p. 106., f. n. 1.). But as has already been shown on the evidence of V. 45 of the Khajuraho 
Insc. of V. S. 1011, the Fort was under the Candellas during this period 

“T. A., L, p. 14. 
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ended his life voluntarily by forsaking his mortal coil at the 
sacred waters of the ‘Sangam’. That Benares was included in 
Dhahga’s dominions is indicated by the Nanyaura Plate of 
V. S. 1055 (A. D. 998) which was issued by Pb. M. P. 
Kalahjaradhipati Dhahgadeva from Kasika, recording the 
grant of a village to an immigrant Brahmana Bhatta Yaso- 
dhara, on the auspicious occasion of a lunar eclipse^'^. 

Dhahga, like his father, undertook expeditions over an 
wide range in different parts of India beyond the limits of the 
territory actually held by the Gandellas. His achievements 
in this respect are mentioned in verses 45 and 46 of the 
Khajuraho Inscription of V. S. 1059^^®. 

These verses refer to Dhahga’s possible invasions on some 
portions of the Peninsular India, beyond the Vindhyas, as 
well as on some of the states of Eastern India, viz., Kosala, 
Kratha, Kuntala, Sirhhala, Andhra, Ahga and Radha. In 
this case too, like that of his predecessor in verse 23 of the 
Khajuraho inscription of V. S. 1011, there are some obvious 
exaggerations. But, in spite of that it is generally admitted that 
Dhahga’s military potentiality helped him to rise to an 
important position in the history of Northern India. 

Dhanga’s Invasion of Bengal .—^We have already referred 
to Yasovarman’s successful military operations in Bengal 
towards the middle of the 10th century A. D., resulting in the 
crippling of the Pala power and the abrupt rise of the 
Kambojas in North Bengal. Some scholars think that they 
were the Kamboja-Palas, and not Kambojas, and that there 
was a division of the Pala dominion. 

The attention of the Gandellas towards Bengal affairs was 
however, not withdrawn after that incident. When the 
Kamboja-Palas consolidated their position and began to 
assume Imperial titles like “ParameWara, Paramabhattaraka 
and Maharajadhiraja”^®, the Gandellas most probably 
thought it necessary to be alert, so that the new power may 
not grow up to be a source of danger to them in future. 

”/. A., XVI., p. 201-04. 

'»£■. /., I., p. 145., Vv. 45-46. 

I'Wa Copper Plate E. I., XXII., pp. 150-59., LI. 18-20. 
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This policy is presumed to have culminated in Dhahga lead¬ 
ing an expedition against West Bengal (Radha) as implied 
in V. 46 of the Khajuraho Inscription of V. S. 1059, 
corresponding to 1002 A. D. 

The expedition indicated in the verse against Radha took 
place before 1000 A. D., i. e., sometime between 954 and 
1002 A. D. The Kambojas were ruling in West Bengal 
(Varddhamanabhukti, Dandabhukti mandala—Irda Grant) 
during this time. Hence if the Candellas actually invaded 
Radha under Dhahga, they must have come into contact 
with the Kambojas. It is noteworthy however that this 
inscription does not refer to Gauda. The Kambojas, on the 
other hand, actually ruled in Gauda, as the Dinajpur Inscrip- 
tion^^ read with the Bangad Grant of Mahipala I^^, would 
definitely show. But the Gandellas might have contented 
themselves merely with an invasion on Radha, which must 
have been an important centre of their power. 

Dhahga, like his predecessor Yasovarman, did not take 
any step to annex Radha to his dominion. The object of such 
invasions seems to have been merely to weaken the ruling 
power, so that no attempt could be made by it to extend 
itself beyond certain limits. With the weakening of the 
Kambojas as a result of Dhahga’s invasion, the Palas found 
an opportunity to reassert themselves and re-conquer their 
lost territory, as indicated in the Bangad Inscription. When 
Rajendra Cola’s army invaded Bengal in about 1023 A.D., 
Uttara-Radha appears to have been included under 
Mahipala’s dominion. It is quite likely that this part of West 
Bengal came into the possession of Mahipala after the 
Candella raid on West Bengal by Dhahga. Another part of 
West Bengal, Daksina-Radha (South-western part of Bengal, 
between the Ajay and Damodar rivers), according to the 
Tirumalai Inscription^^, was at this time under the rule of 
a Sura king, Ranasura, and Dandabhukti {Tandabutti of 

^'‘ibid., LI. 20-21. 

»'J. A. S. B. fN. .S.), IL. p. 619. 
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the Tirumalai Record)—modern Danton in Midnapur 
District, was held by one Dharmapala. Some scholars think 
that he belonged to the Kamboja-Pala lineage of the Irda 
Grant. 

The reference to Dhahga’s imprisoning of the wife of 
the King of Ahga, as distinguished from the King of Radha, 
is also not without significance. As the inscriptions of the 
Pala rulers since the days of Narayanapala to Mahipala I, 
have continuously been found in South Bihar^^, it may be 
regarded to have been in the continuous possession of the 
Palas, particularly since the recovery of the region from the 
hands of Mahendrapala of the Pratihara dynasty. Evidently 
the Pala king was meant by the term ‘Angendra’, if, of 
course, it did not allude to a feudatory of them. As such the 
Pala dominion also was not free from Dhahga’s raids. But it 
could not undermine the recuperative power of the Palas 
which soon became manifest in Mahipala’s achievements. 

Southern Expedition .—It is hardly possible to believe that 
Dhahga became so powerful as to make his weight felt on the 
whole of the peninsular India, and even beyond, on the 
island-state of Ceylon (Siriihala), as is claimed in the 
Khajuraho Record. Undoubtedly it is a poetic exaggeration. 
Dhahga might have, however, raided some of the territories 
in the Deccan, just to the south ofthe Vindhyas, viz., Kratha 
and Kosala. 

We have already seen that Yasovarman claims to have 
carried off the treasures of the Kosalas (Kosalah Kosalanam). 
There might have been a recurrence of a similar expedition 
by Dhahga on Daksina Kosala, when its ruler was compelled 
to accept the suzerainty of the Candella ruler. Sivagupta 
(c. 950 A. D.) was succeeded by his son, Mahabhavagupta 
Janamejaya. The charters issued by Mahabhavagupta^® 
contain very little information about the political incidents 
of the reign of Mahabhavagupta, but it becomes quite 
evident that he was the ruler of Orissa proper only, though 

B., I.j App. I., pp. 173-74 (List of Pala Inscriptions). 

III., pp. 341-51; iW., VIII., pp. 141-43; iJjrf., XI., pp. 94-95; ibid., XXIII., 
pp. 253 ft, J. A. S. B., ( N. S., )., I., pp. 12-13. 
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high-sounding paramount titles might have been used in his 
records^®. Dhanga’s possible invasion of Kosala and the * 
latter’s submission to the Candellas, however temporary, 
may have brought them into conflict with the Cedis, who 
under Laksmanaraja, son of Yuvaraja I, claims to have 
inflicted a severe defeat on the Lord of Kosala (Kosala- 
natha)^^, who may be identified either with Mahabhava- 
gupta, as suggested by Dr. Ray"®, or with some of his 
successors. 

Kratha is generally located in the Yeotmal district in 
North Berar, and according to tradition, Kratha is the name 
of an indigenous tribe inhabiting the particular region of 
Berar (Vidarbha). The Kahla Grant of Kalacuri Sodhadeva 
dated V. S. 1134 (1077 A. D.)^® seems to suggest that the 
Krathas were in possession of Kalanjara prior to its occupa¬ 
tion by the elder brother of Kalacuri Laksmanaraja. This 
incident must have happened long before the Pratihara 
occupation of the Kalanjara-mandala in the 9th century A.D., 
of which we have epigraphic evidence.®® The Krathas, on 
being ousted from Kalanjara might have settled in Berar, 
and Dhahga on his way to Kosala must have come upon 
them, whereupon they had to accept his suzerainty, which 
has been alluded to in the Khajuraho Record of V. S. 1059 
(V. 45). 

But Dhahga’s claim to have imprisoned the wives of the 
kings of Kanci and Andhra (V. 45), and to have compelled 
the ruler of Kuntala to obey his commands like a disciple 
(V. 46), as mentioned in the same record, can only be taken 
as mere prasasti. Towards the end of the 10th cent. A. D., the 
Rastrakuta power was fast declining, which relieved the 
North India rulers immensely from their constant apprehen¬ 
sion of invasions from the South. But the revival of the 
Western Calukyas under Tailapa II Ahavamalla (973-96 

“Parama-bhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Soma-kulatilaka Trikalin- 
gadhipati Sri Mahabhavagupta-raja-devah”. 
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A. D.), who dealt the final blow to the last king of the Rastra- 
• kuta lineage®^ and that of the Colas under Parantaka (907- 
53 A. D.) and Rajaraja the Great (985-1016 A. D.), and the 
rise of the Eastern Calukyas ofVengi preclude all possibilities 
of the Candella ruler having undertaken successful invasions 
on their territories, far less to speak of Siihhala (Ceylon). 

So these references in the Candella records were in all 
probability incorporated by the court poet, who, it must be 
admitted, was quite conversant with the political condition 
of the time, viz., the eclipse of the Rastrakutas, the traditional 
enemy of the Northern powers, and the rest was mainly a 
fanciful expression of his pious wish. 

Invasion of the Turks : The Role of Dhahga —^A fragmentary 
inscription discovered at Mahoba throw an interesting light 
on the achievements of Dhanga. Verse 17 of the record 
reads as follows:— 

“Nirmmitavairibhahgah !§ri Dhahgah ityavani- 
mahgalamaviras it / 

Sarena yah svabhujayor- bhuvanatibhdrarh Hamviram- 
apyatibalarh tulayarh cakdrajj”. 

“There appeared a blessing for the earth called, Dhahga, 
who caused destruction of his enemies, and who, by the 
strength of his arms equalled even the powerful Hamvira, who 
had proved a heavy burden for the earth” 

The term ‘Haihvira’ is generally taken by scholars to be 
derived from the Arabic word, ‘Amir’, meaning ‘Com¬ 
mander’. Later it came to acquire the use as a title for a 
Muhammadan prince. The word Hamvira has variants like 
Hammira, and Hamira. But the stray reference in the 
abovementioned Mahoba record does not enable us to 
identify accurately the particular Muslim prince mentioned 
therein. It is, however, generally held that as the Yamini 
Sultans themselves used the honorific ‘Amir’, Hamvira must 
refer either to Sabuktigin or his illustrious son, Mahmud of 
Ghazna. Hultzsch identifies Hamvira of the Mahoba Record 


’M. /. K., pp. 15-16. 
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with Sabuktigin^^. Mahmud, it is well known, played the 
most significant role in almost all the major expeditions of • 
the Yaminis on Indian territories. Even during the lifetime 
of Sabuktigin, Mahmud was associated with his father in the 
latter’s invasion on India. It is recorded in the Tabakat i 
Akbari^^ that Amir Muhammad, the son of Amir Nasiruddin 
showed much courage and great heroism in the battle against 
Jayapala, and it was practically Mahmud’s strategy that 
compelled Jayapala to sue for peace on payment of some 
50 elephants and much treasure. Then again, on ascending 
the throne of Ghazna in A. D. 999, Mahmud took a vow of 
taking out a ‘holy’ expedition to India every year®^, and 
this vow was not an empty boast. His inconoclastic zeal 
became almost a nightmare to the Indian princes, which 
has been very aptly expressed in the Mahoba record by the 
term ‘bhuvanatibharam’,—^his weight appeared ‘unbearable’ 
to the Mother Earth. So, to equate Dhahga with Harhvira 
(Mahmud) in prowess and military achievements must have 
appeared to the prasastikara as deserving of the highest 
reward. 

But the question arises, why should the prasastikara be 
so modest as merely to equate his hero {tulayam cakdra) with 
another and not to claim to have surpassed him ? Y tul has 
the use of expressing ‘treating with contempt’, as has already 
been shown, in a verse of the Khajuraho Record of V. S. 
101 Pe. 

But the circumstances do not permit us to draw that meaning 
here. The available sources do not indicate that there was 
any direct fight between the Candella ruler and Sultan 
Mahmud. That Dhahga was not defeated nor his kingdom 
invaded by Mahmud might have been construed by a later 
court-poet in taking pride that the predecessor of his master 
was an equal to the Sultan. 

A study of the political condition of the time (towards the 

pp., 218-19. 
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end of the 10th cent. A. D.) reveals that Jayapala, the Sahi 
ruler of the Punjab, anticipating the magnitude of the 
impact of the impending Turki invasion under Sabuktigin, 
organised a very strong army. The Muslim sources are almost 
unanimous about the fact that Jayapala put into the field 
no less than 1,00,000 cavalry, many elephants and an 
innumerable host of foot. Utbi records that the Hindu army 
appeared like the boundless ocean, and in numbers like the 
ants and locusts of the wilderness®^. Dr. Nazim rather 
inappropriately refers to the formation of ‘a league of the 
Hindu Rajas®®’, of which we have no direct evidence. It cannot 
be denied however that JayapMa made a supreme effort to 
protect his kingdom, but it is highly doubtful as to whether 
it was possible for him to arouse a feeling of national danger 
among the North Indian rulers and galvanise them into a 
confederacy. 

Nizamuddin®® and Firishta^® make only a veiled reference 
to the assistance in the shape of men and money received by 
the Sahi ruler from the different Indian states, a list of whom, 
viz., Delhi, Ajmer, Kalinjar and Kanauj, has been furnished 
by Firishta only. The latter source, being a much later work, 
is always susceptible to minor inaccuracies here and there. 
But there is no doubt about the fact that the ‘Raja of Kalinjar’, 
referred to herein, was Dhahga of the Candella dynasty, who 
along with the ruler of Kanauj of the Pratihara family, 
might have sent some contingents of army only in response 
to the call of Jayapala. The defeat of the army of Jayapala 
in 977 A.D., as a result of which the territory to the west of 
the Indus including Lamghan and Peshawar passed over to 
the Sultan, had no repercussion on other North Indian 
States. 

Then again in 1006-07 A.D., when Sultan Mahmud in 
course of his invasion of Multan tried to pass through the 
territories of Anandapala, the successor of Jayapala, the 

F., I., pp. I8;19; T. A., pp. 3-4; K. Y., pp. 40-42. 
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latter, apprehending a crisis for tlje whole of India, appealed 
to the neighbouring Rajas for help. The Rajas of Ujjain, 
Gwalior, Kalinjar, Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmer, according 
to Firishta^^, readily responded to the appeal and despatched 
their contingents to swell the Sahi army. Evidently there is 
some amount of exaggeration in the statement, but that 
there was an organised movement is also understood from 
the account of Utbi. Victory again lay with the Yamini 
Sultan, who pursued the fugitives upto the fort of Nagarkot 
in 1009 A.D., but as on previous occasion, it did not matter 
very much with those allies of Anandapala, including the 
Candellas just then, as they did not participate directly in the 
battle and their main source of power remained intact. 

Mahmud too did not belittle the potentialities of these 
rulers, and he took out almost annual expeditions to India 
and dealt with the states separately^^, thereby consolidating 
his Indian Empire. The Candellas, it must be admitted, had 
not to face the Turki onslaught till 1019 A. D,, when 
Vidyadhara, a grandson of Dhahga was on the Candella 
throne. This justifies the claim of the prasastikara in compar¬ 
ing Dhahga with Haihvira as an equal in the Mahoba 
Record, whose reign was not marred by defeat at the hands 
of the Sultan. 

Dhahga thus stands out in the contemporary political 
set-up of Northern India as an important figure, who not 
only consolidated his own kingdom but also exercised an 
abiding influence on other neighbouring powers. It may not 
be an exaggeration to say that Dhahga by his military 
exploits usurped much of the glory of the Imperial Pratiharas, 
who were then a decadent power. In internal administration 
it may be noticed that Dhahga continued the same organisa¬ 
tion as prevailing in time of his father, Yasovarman. It 
appears from the study of the Nanyaura Plate which 

refers to a gift of a village to an immigrant Brahmin named 
Bhatta Yasodhara, who is generally identifled with Yasodhara 
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of the Khajuraho Record of V.S. 1059, that Dhanga tried to 
induce learned brahmins to settle within the Candella state 
by granting revenue-free lands to them and utilise their 
services in dealing out even-handed justice to his subjects. 
The Khajuraho Record, alluded to, states that the Purohita 
of Dhanga, Srimad Yasodhara acted as the Dharmmadhikara 
or the Chief Magistrate, who followed the principles of law 
enunciated in the legal texts of ancient India^*. 

The Mau Stone Inscription of Madanavarman gives us 
the name of the Chief Minister of Dhanga. He was a brahmin 
named Prabhasa of the lineage of Ahgirasa and Gautama 
Aksapada. He is described as an experienced administator 
as well as a skillful diplomat^®. He was appointed after he 
had been tested on the lines indicated in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya^® (sarwopadha-suddhi). Besides we get references 
to two other classes of officials viz., Karanika and Kayastha, 
the writer of legal documents and the official scribe. All these 
go to show that there was a perfect bureaucratic machinery 
functioning in the Candella state which enabled Dhanga to 
focus all his energy and resources in military pursuits. 

As for the personal religion of Dhanga it may be noted 
that he was a devout worshipper of Siva, as it is mentioned 
in the Khajuraho Inscription, that he had forsaken his life 
at the sacred confluence of the Gahga and the Yamuna at 
Prayaga, while concentrating on Rudra. He had a very long 
life of over one hundred years, as recorded therein, and 
voluntarily retired from the world^’. Such cases of voluntary 
termination of life are, of course, not rare in Indian history. 
Besides it is also observed that he installed a precious idol of 
Sivalihga, made of emerald (Marakatesvara)^®, and his 
inscriptions generally begin and end with adoration to Siva. 
Still he had no parochialism in him. He was imbued with the 


I., p. 146, V. 56. 

« ibid., p. 199, Vv. 18-22. 

*^K. A. Shamsastry, p. 17. 

^’Jivitva saradam satam samadhikaih Sri Dhanga-prthvipatih / Rudram-mudrita 
locanah sa hrdaye dhyayan-japan Jahfiavi-Kallndyoh salile kalevara parityagad- 
agannirvrtiih//” V. 55. E. /., I., p. 146. 
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same spirit of toleration to other religious sects as his father, 
Yasovarman. It is interesting to note that it was he who 
completed the construction of the temple of Vaikuntha- 
(natha) begun by his father^®. The liberal outlook of Dhahga 
is noticeable in bolder relief when we study an unofficial 
document of the time relating to the gift of some gardens in 
favour of a temple of Jinanatha by Pahilla, who, it is claimed, 
was held in high esteem by Dhahga®®. 

Throughout his career, glimpses of which are available in 
the Candella records, we find that Dhahga was a man of 
charitable disposition and he made several gifts and endow¬ 
ments for the maintenance of temples as well as brahmana 
families. He is credited with having performed the 
Tulapurusa gift®^, one of the most luxurious of ceremonies. 
The Nanyaura Plate records that he used to make gifts also 
on occasions like the Solar eclipse &c., with the belief that 
it would be meritorious for himself as well as for his departed 
parents (vrddhaye punyayasasor-mmatapitorathatmanah)®^. 

The records do not furnish us with the name of his queen 
or any other matter concerning his family life. But in both 
the Mau and Mahoba inscriptions we find the name of his 
son, Gandadeva®®, who succeeded him on the throne. 


“E. I., pp. 122-35. 

^ibid., pp. 135-36. 

<-Hbid., p. 146, V. 52. 

‘2/. A., XVL, p. 203, L. 11. 

/., L, p. 197, V. 4; p. 221, V. 17. 



CHAPTER VI 


STRUGGLES WITH THE MUSLIMS: GAI^JDA 
AND VIDYADHARA 

Ganda —Dhanga, as has already been mentioned, had 
a very long life extending to more than a hundred years, and 
evidently he had a long reign, from about 950 A.D. to at least 
1002-03 A.D., of which we have epigraphic evidence. But 
some scholars are of opinion that it is not unlikely for Dhanga 
to have lived upto 1008 A.D., which saw the downfall of the 
Hindu Sahi dynasty^. If it is admitted then Dhanga must 
have been the ruler of Kalanjar, who is stated to have co- ^ 
operated with Anandapala against the Turuska Sultan. But 
scholars are not unanimous on the matter, and according to 
V. Smith, the Kalinjar prince, referred to in the Muslim 
records, was Ganda, the son and successor of Dhanga^. 
Though the possibility of Dhanga continuing on the Candella 
throne upto 1008 A.D., cannot be ruled out, still in the^ 
absence of positive evidence it is indeed difficult to be definite 
on the point. 

Dhanga was succeeded by Ganda. For the latter’s reign 
. we have no epigraphic record or any other contemporary 
* account. He has only been mentioned in rather vague 
conventional phrases in some late records, issued not less than 
one hundred years after his demise. Those records are— 
(i) A fragmentary inscription from Mahoba® composed after 
the reign of Kirtivarman (c. 1098 A.D.), grandson of Ganda 
{ii) Mau stone inscription of Madanavarman^, grandson of 
Kirtivarman and, (Hi) A rock inscription of the time of 
Bhojavarman®. These too do not provide us with any informa- 

iD. H. N. /., II., p. 683. 

H. A. XXXVII., p. 142. 

>£. /., I., p. 217-22. 

*ibid., pp. 195-207. 

^ibid., pp. 330-38, 
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tion of historical importance. He has been described as an 
unrivalled hero (ekavirah),® ‘and an expert in annihilating 
enemies whose massive arms were terrible through the it¬ 
ching of pride (Darpa-kandugra-dorddandadvisat-khandana 
panditah)'^. But there is no mention of any specific occasion 
when Gandadeva might have shown his military skill, so 
eloquently described by the prasastikara. An examination 
of the extent of the kingdom and the position of the Candella 
ruler during the time of his successor, Vidyadhara, reveals 
that it did not suffer any diminution at the hands of Ganda¬ 
deva. Evidently Ganda was able to preserve his territory 
without being too much aggressive like his father and 
grandfather. 

The black cloud of the Gaznavid invasions looming large 
on the north-western horizon of India since the days of 
Dhahga, gradually assumed greater and more menacing 
. proportions. The victory of Sultan Mahmud against the Sahi 
ruler in 1008 A.D., opened up the road to India beyond the 
Sutlej to the Turki depredations, which from now on were 
almost regularly carried out year after year till they appeared 
in Kanauj in 409 A.H., i.e., 1018 A.D.® It was probably 
' Rajyapala who was ruling in Kanauj at the time. According 
to the evidence of Utbi, Rajyapala was almost deserted by 
his allies, and finding the situation deteriorating almost 
beyond his control, he retreated from the field of battle 
leaving the city and its fortifications to be captured by the 
Sultan in a single day®. Encouraged by repeated successes, 
Mahmud visited again next year in 410 A.H. (1019 A.D.), 
but according to Firishta, Nizamuddin and others, Mahmud 
now came on the plea of punishing ‘Nanda’ of Khajuraho, 
who had killed the Pratihara Rajyapala for his surrender to 
Mahmud during the latter’s invasion in the previous year 
(409 A.H.). Cunningham took “"Nanda’ as a misreading for 

nbid., p. 219., v. 19. 

■’ibid., p. 197., v. 4. 

*r. A., pp. 12-13. 

*T. r. (Elliott., II), pp. 41-46. 
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Ganda, which was accepted by Hultzsch, Smith and others^®. 
This would take the length of the reign of Ganda beyond 
1018-19 A.D. 

But the Dubkund Inscription of the Kacchapaghata 
Vikramasiihha dated V.S. 1145 (1188 A.D.) tells us that his 
great-grandfather, Arjuna, an ally or feudatory to Vidya- 
dharadeva, killed Rajyapala in battle^^. This complicates the 
issue. V. Smith explains the discrepancy by supposing that 
Arjuna joined in a confederacy with Vidyadhara, who was 
then a crown-prince only’^^. This theory does not hold good 
after the discovery of the Mahoba inscription, in which the 
credit for victory over the ‘Kanyakubjanarendra’ was given 
to Vidyadhara^®. Ibu-ul-Athir in his Al-Tarikh ul Kamil 
also recorded that after Mahmud’s return to Ghazna, “Bida, 
the accursed, who was the greatest of the rulers of India in 
(territory and had the largest army, and whose territory was 
named Kajuraha, sent messengers to the Ray of Kanauj, 
who was named, ‘Rajaypal’, rebuking him for his flight and 
for the surrender of his territories to the Mussalmans. A long 
quarrel ensued between them, which resulted in hostilities; 
and as each of them prepared to fight the other, they marched 
out and met and fought, and Rajaypal was killed^^”, ‘Bida’ 
of Ibn ul Athir is undoubtedly a corruption for Vidyadhara, 
and ‘Nanda’ of Utbi, Nizamuddin and Firishta was nothing 
but a misreading for ‘Bida’ (Vidyadhara), and not for 
‘Ganda’, as has been shown by Dr. Ray.^® Therefore Ganda^ 
must have ceased to rule before 1018 A.D. 

As for the internal condition of the state during the reign- 
period of Ganda, we come to know that Prabhasa, the Chief 
Minister (Mantrimukhya) of Dhanga continued to be at the 
helm of affairs.^® His son, Sivanaga, it appears served Vidya- 


^OA. S. R., II., p. 452; E. /., L, p. 219; J. A. S. B. (1881),p 11 /. A., XXXVII., p. 
128. 

“E. I., II., p. 237, L. 12. 

“/. A., XXXVII., p. 128. 

/., I., pp. 197, 203., V. 3. 

“r. K. A., JX., pp. 115-16. 

“D. H. N. I., I., p. 606. 

/., L, p. 199., V. 21. 
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dhara, the successor of Ganda, as minister. This again 
supports the contention that Ganda did not enjoy a long 
reign. 

It has already been noticed that the Candella rulers 
encouraged learned brahmins to settle within their territory 
so that their services may be utilised in the administration 
of the kingdom. But in the bureaucratic administrative set-up 
the function of the Karanikas and the Kayasthas can hardly 
be overstated. In recognition of this fact most probably 
Ganda granted a village, Dugauda by name, to Thakkura 
Jajuka of the Vastavya race of the Kayasthas, who held a 
position of trust under him^’. 

Vidyddhara 

Ganda’s successor on the Candella throne was Vidyadhara, 
one of the greatest rulers of the Candella family. His claim to 
greatness did not rest on conquests or invasions, but on the 
gallant part he played in the defence of the country against 
the Ghaznavid marauders, which could not but be recognised 
even by the Muslim historians^. 

It has already been seen that Ganda, during his short 
tenure, could not play an aggressive role in the face of steadily 
deteriorating political condition of Northern India due to the 
repeated incursions of the Turks, which culminated in the 
flight and surrender of the effete Imperial ruler, Rajyapala 
of Kanauj in 1018 A.D. The city of‘Mahodayasrih’ was laid 
open to plunder and desecration. But its significance however 
was much greater. It broke the morale of the Indian rulers, 
as, in spite of all weaknesses, the halo of imperial status still 
surrounded the head of the Pratihara ruler. So the fall of the 
Pratiharas was considered to be symbolic of the final collapse 
of Indian resistance. One after another, chiefs of fortresses 
and rulers of smaller states to the north of the Chambal 
surrendered to Sultan Mahmud almost without any opposi¬ 
tion. This had brought about a situation surcharged with 

^Hbid., Pp. 333, 336, Vv. 5-7. 

'^T.A., P. 12; T.K.A.. IX., Pp. 115-16; K. ^ .A., P. 76. 
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grave consequences. The realisation of it must have prompted 
Vidyadhara, on whom now devolved the responsibility of 
•" resisting foreign inroads, to take drastic steps, as recorded by 
Ibn ul Athir^. 


Defeat and death of Rdjyapdla 

We are told in the Kamil that Bida, equivalent for Vidya 
in the Arabic phonetics,^ after a long quarrel, had fought 
and killed Rajaypal, the ruler of Kanauj for his flight and 
surrender of his territories to the Mussalmans.* This finds 
eloquent corroboration in the Dubkund Inscription, in 
which Arjuna of the Kacchapaghata family, a devoted ally 
of Vidyadhara, is mentioned to have killed Rajyapala in a 
great battle^. Evidently Arjuna was in close alliance with 
Vidyadharadeva and probably he was only carrying out the 
directions of the Candella ruler, who now assumed leadership 
in the North Indian politics. 

This bold and courageous stand of Vidyadhara further 
enhanced his prestige in the estimation of other rulers of 
Central India. It was most probably at his instance that 
Trilocanapala, referred to in the Jhusi Grant,® was installed 
on the Pratihara throne after Rajyapala’s assassination. 
Thus, it may be claimed, Vidyadharadeva gave full effect 
to the policy of Yasovarman and Dhanga, and justified the 
assumption of Imperial titles like, Parmesvara Paramabhatta- 
raka Maharajadhiraja &c., (Nanyaura Plate ‘B’ of Devavar- 
man V.S. 1107)^. A fragmentary Mahoba Inscription in 
this connection describes that ‘Bhojadeva together with 
Kalacuri-candra (the moon of the Kalacuris), worshipped 
full of fear like a pupil, the master of warfare, who had caused 
destruction of the King of Kanyakubja’®. Bhojadeva of this 


^T.K.A., IX., Pp. 115-16. 

‘D.H.N.I.. H., P. 688. 

*T.K.A., IX., Pp. 115-16. 

II., P. 237., L. 10. “^ri Vidyadharadeva-karyaniratah Sri Rajyapalaih hathat 
kanthasthi-cchidaneka vana-nivahair-hatva mahatyahave.” 

XVIII., Pp. 33-35. 

’’ibid., XVI., P. 205., L. 1. 

®E./., I., Pp. 219, 222., V. 22. “Vihita Kanyakubja-bhupala bhangarh-Samara 
gurum-upasta praudhabhistalpabhajaih saha-Kalacuricandrah sisyavad Bhojadevah.” 
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, record has generally been identified with Bhoja of the 
Paramara dynasty and Kalacuri-candra with Kokkalla IP“. 
It cannot be denied that both the Paramaras and the 
^ Kalacuris were so long hostile to the Candellas, as all of them 
were contesting for the supremacy in North India. But 
circumstances took such a turn that for the time being they 
had to accept the superiority of the Candella ruler, Vidya- 
dhara. So rightly has it been claimed in a Candella record 
that king Vidyadhara gathered the flowers of the fame of his 
enemies, (v. 21). The Mau Stone inscription of Madanavar- 
man also equalled Vidyadhara to Indra, the lord of Gods 
' (Vasava), whose lotus feet took rest on diadems of all kings 
without exception®. This also agrees with the account of him 
as recorded by the Muslim chroniclers. Ibu ul Athir describes 
Vidyadhara as the most powerful Indian prince of the time, 
possessing an army of 56,000 cavalry, 1,84,000 infantry and 
746 elephants^® [Nizamuddin—36,000 cavalry, 1,45,000 
infantry & 390 elephants^^; Firishta—45,000 infantry^^ 
(evidently a mistake for 1,45,000)^®; Kitab-Zainul Akhbar— 
640 elephants^^.] In spite of possible inaccuracies in matters 
of detail, it is to be admitted that Vidyadhara created for him 
^ an unique position in the political set-up of North India, 
which made Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni no less concerned. 

Vidyadhara did not rest content with inflicting punish¬ 
ment on the Pratihara ruler for his faults of omission and 
commission. He fully realised that matters would not stop 
sj there, and that further clashes with the Turuskas were inevi¬ 
table. So he formed, what may be called an alliance of the 
rulers of India ready to meet fresh onslaughts from the 


®“Mm. Mirashi believes that the 'Kalacuri-candra referred to as a pupil’ is probably 
Gahgeya. The latter, he points out, appears to have held a subordinate position in the 
beginning of his career on the evidence of the Makundapur S.I., IV. P. Ixxxix and 

P. 234-35. 

I., Pp. 197, 203., V. 5. “(Tasmad-asesa narapati-maulisu visranta kanta- 
padakamalah Sri Vidyadharadevah)”. 

^oT.KA.IV. 216. 

iir.T., P. 12. 

I., P. 64. 

^^D.H.N.L, II., P. 690., f.n. 2. 

^*K. Z- A., P. 76. 
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Ghaznavids. Even, according to Ibn ul Athir^® and Kitab 
Zainul Akhbar^®, Paru Jaypal or Tarn Jaypal (equivalent to 
Trilocanapala of the Sahi dynasty) sought the protection of 
Bida, who promised to restore to him his country, and to 
protect him^’. 

Renewed invasion of Mahmud. 

In the words of the author of the Kamil, “when the news 
reached Yaminuddaulah, he was disturbed and prepared for 
fight”. Thus it becomes evident that the cause of Mahmud’s 
taking out another expedition to India in A.H. 410 (1019 
A.D.), was not merely ambition and love of plunder, but 
necessitated by the fact that the Candella prince had been 
reorganising the scattered energies of the Indian chiefs with 
an object to recover the lost territories. 

So Mahmud turned again towards ‘Hind’ with his bold 
warriors in 410 A.H., and according to Nizamuddin^®, when 
he reached the river Jun (Yamuna), Naro Jaipal, who had 
several times fled before his armies, encamped in front of it 
now, in order to help and assist Nanda (i.e., Bida). The 
mention of the Jun is rather confusing, as the Yamuna 
could by no means become the battle ground between 
Mahmud and Naro Jaipal, identified with Trilocanapala ' 
of the Sahi dynasty. Utbi however more accurately records 
the name of the river as the Rahib or the Ram-Gahga^®. 
Dr. Nazim inferred from the evidence of Farukhi that the 
Sultan crossed the river Ganges somewhere near Hardwar 
and pursued Trilocanapala upto the bank of the river Rahut 
or Ram-Gahga, where a crushing defeat was inflicted upon 
him.But according to Utbi and Ibu ul Athir, Trilocanapala 
y. determinedly resisted the passage of the Sultan across the 
river. A detachment of Mahmud’s followers somehow or 
other crossed the river and effected a landing on the other 

P. 216. 

^^K-Z-A., P. 76. 

I., P. 605. 

‘«T.A., p. 12 
“/.G./., XXI., P. 175. 

“5.M.G., P. 94, f.n. 7. 
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side in the teeth of bitter opposition. Then the Sultan himself 
with the remainder of his army also crossed over, where¬ 
upon a fierce battle was fought between them, resulting in 
serious losses to Trilocanapala’s army. The latter now sought 
for peace, which however was turned down by Mahmud. 
Thus frustrated, Sahi Trilocanapala tried to make good his 
escape with an idea of joining his ally, Bida. But un¬ 
fortunately, he was surprised and killed on the way by some 
unknown Hindus^^. The identity of these Hindus, who slew 
Trilocanapala, cannot be established, for, nowhere have 
they been mentioned by name nor could any other informa¬ 
tion be gathered. 

After this incident Sultan Mahmud proceeded towards 
Bari^^, the new seat of the Pratihara kingdom under 
Trilocanapala^^, possibly a nominee of Candella Vidyadhara. 
Trilocanapala, according to the author of Kitab Zainul 
Akhbar, hearing the news of the approach of the Ghaznavid 
hordes, fled from his kingdom, leaving it to be ravaged by 
the Turuskas. 

Then Mahmud prepared himself for the final battle and 
started in pursuit of Bida. Bida was met commanding an 
immense army on the banks of a river, which filled the heart 
of the Turuska chief with nervousness. The Tabakat i Akbari 
records that, ‘when the Sultan, encamped in front of Nanda’s 
army, he first sent an envoy to him and invited him to submit 
and to accept Islam. Nanda refused to place his neck under 
the yoke of subjection. After that the Sultan went to an 
elevated spot, so that he might look at and make an estimate 
of the strength of Nanda’s army. Then, when he saw what a 
vast host it was, he repented for his coming; and placing the 
forehead in supplication on the ground prayed for victory and 
conquest from the Giver of all mercies^^’. Other sources also 
agree with Nizamuddin about the military power of the 
Candella ruler. The Tabakat goes on to say that ‘in the night 

^'^T.K.A., Pp. 116ff. 

‘Hbid; K.Z.A., P. 26. 

^I.A., XVIIL, Pp. 33-35. 

P. 12; K.Z.A., P. 76. 
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a great fear fell on the heart of Nanda, and he fled with a 
few special companions leaving the army and all munitions 
of war behind’. That is to say, there was no fight between the 
two armies, but due to the sudden withdrawal of the Candella 
chief under cover of night, the Sultan gained, what may be 
called, an easy victory. The chroniclers are not however 
unanimous on the point. According to Ibn ul Athir, before 
effecting a direct clash the men of the Sultan diverted the 
course of the river. Only then was it possible for 
‘Yaminuddaulah to send a party of his infantry to fight him 
(Bida), and the latter also sent out against him a similar 
number, and both the armies continued reinforcing their 
soldiers till the two opposing forces increased in numbers, and 
battle became vehement. At last the night overtook them 
and parted them^^.’ As suggested by Dr. Ray, on account 
of the diversion of the stream, the strategic importance of the 
field chosen by Vidyadhara to resist Mahmud must have 
considerably diminished^®, and Vidyadhara evaded an un¬ 
necessary show-down by staging a planned retreat without 
giving the Sultan an opportunity to force a decision. The 
amount of frustration of the Sultan at this highly strategic 
move of the Candella king is evident from the account of 
Gardizi in Zainul Akhbar. It is stated therein that the follow- 
, ing morning Sultan Mahmud despatched his ambassador to 
Ganda (i.e., Bida), but he returned to report that the enemy’s 
camp was deserted. Ganda (Bida) unaccountably stricken 
with panic had fled from the field under cover of night. The 
Sultan thanked God for this unexpected good luck, and 
making sure that no ambush has been laid, he gave orders 
for the plundering of the camp of the enemy. 

As regards the booty obtained by the Sultan in this raid, 
the Muslim chroniclers generally give an exaggerated report. 
The Tabakat-i-Akbari states that the army of Islam procured 
immense quantities of booty, including 580 elephants.A 
similar account is also found in the Kamil. This shows that 

“T.A'.T., P. 216. 

'W.H.M.I., II., P. 691., f.n. 2. 

*’r.a., P. 13. 
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the Candella ruler had surrendered completely to the Sultan. 
This is hardly consistent with the power and prestige of 
Candella Vidyadhara even after the defeat at the hands of 
the Sultan, and it may be noted in this connection that realis¬ 
ing this Mahmud had to launch an all-out offensive in about 
3 years’ time. The nett result therefore might have been that 
by the tactical move of Bida the Sultan had to return to 
Ghazni achieving a partial victory only. He did not think it 
prudent to pursue his enemy further at the moment. 

Siege of Gwalior by Mahmud 

“In 413 A.H. (1022 A.D.) he (Mahmud) again invaded 
the kingdom of Nanda”, says Nizamuddin.^® Firishta also 
records an identical account^®. But the date, as given in 
Briggs’ translation, is 414 A.H., which is evidently a mistake 
for 413 A.H., as pointed out by Dr. Ray on the evidence of 
the Lucknow text^®. 

Firishta, in indicating the purpose of this renewed invasion, 
states that “the war-like disposition of Mahmud could not 
long remain at peace”. That is to say, the memory of the 
indecisive campaign of 410 A.H. was too galling for the 
Sultan, who must have wanted to force a conclusion this time. 

As to the incidents of this campaign we find mention firstly 
of the siege of the fortress of Gwalior, built on a stupendous 
rock, and reputed to be impregnable. It was included within 
the Candella dominions and was under the rulers of the 
Kacchapaghata dynasty, who were under the Candella 
hegemony since the occupation of the fortress from the 
Pratiharas by Vajradaman of the same family.^^ The evidence 
of Nizamuddin, as found in his account of the invasion of the 
Candella dominions by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, shows 
that the Gwalior fort was included within the kingdom of 
the Candella Vidyadhara, and that it was under a ’’hakim'' 


^^T.A., P. 14. 

I., P. 66. 

^oD.H.N.L, II., P. 692., f.n. 1. 

March 1953., Pp. 88-93. 
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i.e. a governor or a ruler of feudatory status®^. This ‘‘hakirrC 
was surely a Kacchpaghata, and may be identified with 
Kirttiraja of the Sas Bahu record.®® Had he enjoyed the 
status of an independent ruler, the Muslim historian would 
certainly not have referred to him only as a ^hakim\ Dr. 
Nazim most probably confused the Kacchwaha ruler of the 
fort with Arjuna of the Dubkund Record.®^ 

In spite of strenuous efforts of Mahmud the fortress of 
Gwalior could not be stormed. “At the end of 4 days the 
Commandant of the fort sent envoys and offering a tribute of 
35 elephants, prayed for protection”.®® The siege was raised 
and the Sultan proceeded towards Kalanjar. An account of 
the interview of the Sultan’s ambassador with the ‘Raja’ 
of the Gwalior fort, as recorded in the Syriac Chronicle, 
translated extracts of which have been included in the 
Appendix of Dr. Nazim’s work on ‘Sultan Mahmud’®®, seems 
to be imaginary. 

Siege of Kalanjar by Mahmud 

The Kalanjar fort, situated on the lofty crag of a precipi¬ 
tous rock of hard stone on an outlying branch of the 
Vindhyas, was deemed impregnable. This fortress now came 
under the siege of Mahmud’s forces. According to 
Nizamuddin, “the siege lasted for a considerable time, when 
Nanda, the ruler of the fort offered 300 elephants as a tribute 
and begged for safety”®^. Evidently like the Gwalior fort, 
the Kalanjar also could not be stormed by Mahmud in 
spite of his all-out efforts. It may be remembered that 
Mahmud set out on this expedition with a specific object of 
punishing Vidyadhara, but as is evident from the statements 

‘Commandant of the Fort’ according to the translator of the Tabakat. F. Johnson’s 
Dictionary, Persian-Arabic-English (P. 461) mentions that a ‘hakim' may be ‘a com¬ 
mander, a governor, a judge, a magistrate or a name of God’. But A. N. Wollaston’s 
volume of a Complete English-Persian Dictionary (P. 492) clearly states that ‘hakim' 
denoted the ‘Governor of a city’ and not simply of the Fort, the term for which is ‘ Qalah- 
dar'. March, 1953, P. 91, f.n. 16). 

^I.A., XV., P. 36., Vv. 9-11. 

^^S.M.G., P. 113. 

“T.T., P. 14. 

^S.M.G., Pp. 207-08., App. L. 
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I of Muslim historians, this was hardly achieved. Both the 

I strongholds of Gwalior and Kalanjar remained unconquered 
and on both occasions the Sultan raised the siege on receipt 
of a formal submission, followed by exchange of gifts and 
presents, which in the hands of the Muslim chroniclers of a 
later period came to be depicted as ‘tribute’. The mode of 
presentation would also reveal that there was an element of 
challenge in it. In the words of Firishta, “the Raja {i.e. 
Vidyadhara) in order to put the bravery of the Sultan’s 
troops to the test, intoxicated the elephants with drugs, and 
let them loose without riders, into the camp. Mahmud 
seeing the animals advance, and perceiving their condition, 
' by the wildness of their manner, ordered a party of his best 
horses to seize or kill them, or to drive them from the camp. 
Some of the Tartars, zealous of displaying the bravery in the 
presence of their king, fearlessly approached and mounted 
some of the elephants and drove the rest into an adjacent 
wood, where they were all soon reduced to obedience”®^. 
The troops in the fort were astonished at this spectacle, 
and felt much awe for the prowess of the Turks. Nanda 
then sent to him a panegyric in the Indian or Hindu tongue 
(Lughat i Hindui)^®, in praise of the Sultan and the bravery 
of his troops. The Sultan felt much elated at the compliments, 
which were very highly spoken of by the learned men of 
Hindusthan and other poets of Arabia and Persia, who were 
in attendance on him. In return Mahmud also sent his con¬ 
gratulations to Vidyadhara and conferred on him the 
^ government of 15 fortresses and other presents before 
returning to Ghazna “with victory and triumph”, according 
to Tabakat i Akbari. The Zainul Akhbar even goes the 
length of recording payment of ‘Jiziya’ by Nanda as one of 
the conditions for peace. But, as has been mentioned earlier, 
these statements are to be taken with a grain of salt, as the 
expedition could by no means be regarded as successful as 
Mahmud’s earlier invasions. Though there was a formal 
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submission by the Candella ruler, the real fact was that both 
sides retired with honours even. 

Browne^® and Md. Iqbal^^ suggest that this friendship 
between the ruler of Kalinjar and the Sultan of Ghazni 
. continued till at least 1029 A.D., when Mahmud sent a 
Tartar prince as a prisoner to the fort of KManjar in India. 

. Dr. Ray rightly feels sceptical about the identification of the 
fort of Kalanjar as has been suggested by Browne and Iqbal. 
According to him, it seems more likely that it should be 
identified with the Kalinjar of Kalhana or Kalunjur of 
Firishta, situated on the frontiers of Kashmir. 

Relations with the Paramdras and the Kacchapaghdtas 

Thus we find that Vidyadhara, who came to be regarded 
as the most powerful ruler of India, devoted himself mainly 
to the task of resisting the encroachments of Islam in which 
' he proved himself not an unworthy leader. With regard to 
his achievements in tackling the internal forces, as has already 
been seen, he is credited with the capture of the last remnants 
of the Pratihara power, which practically saddled him on 
Imperial status. We do not however find any direct mention 
of his fight with other contemporary powers of North and 
Central India. But in the ^s Bahu record*® (v. 10) we are 
told that the Kacchapaghata prince Kirttiraja defeated the 
countless host of the prince of Malwa. The Malwa army 
received such a terrible shock on the occasion that the 
spears fell from their hands through fear, and were subse¬ 
quently collected by the villagers (apparently of Gwalior), 
and heaped around their houses. The ‘Malava-bhumipa’ 
has generally been identified with the Paramara king Bhoja**, 
who was by no means a less important ruler. As such it is 
rather difficult to believe that the Kacchawaha chief accom¬ 
plished this victory unilaterally, without any help or 
assistance from Candella Vidyadhara, his overlord. On the 
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Other hand, it may be presumed that Bhoja planned an 
attack on the Candella dominions but was foiled in his 
attempt by the Kacchapaghata prince. This is however 
corroborated by the claim of Candella Vidyadhara that 
‘Bhojadeva, together with the Moon of the Kalacuris 
worshipped full of fear like a pupil this master of warfare,’ 
i.e., Vidyadhara^®, which had probably resulted from the 
defeat of Bhoja at the hands of the Kacchapaghata Kirttiraja. 
This incident must have happened prior to Mahmud’s attack 
on Gwalior fort in A.H. 413 (A.D. 1022). 

In this connection it may be observed that Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly holds that Bhoja undertook two separate invasions 
of the Candella dominions. The earlier one was defeated at 
the hands of Vidyadhara , and the latter one by Kirttiraja.^® 
Dr. Ganguly also suggests that Kacchapaghata Abhimanyu, 
son of Arjuna of the Dubkund Record entered into an 
alliance with Bhoja on the eve of his northern expedition, 
as is evident from the same inscription (LI, 17-18)^’ that 
the skill of Abhimanyu in his management of horses and 
chariots and in the use of powerful weapons was highly 
spoken of by Bhojadeva. That is to say, the incident happened 
^ at a later period in Vidyadhara’s career, as we have already 
seen that Arjuna was a contemporary of Vidyadhara and a 
close ally of him. 

Dr, H. C. Ray however holds that after Vidyadhara’s 
demise when the Candella throne came to be occupied by 
rulers of lesser calibre, Bhoja Paramara, who outlived 
Vidyadhara, exerted his influence in the northern regions as 
^ far as Dubkund, when Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna, now 
became subservient to him.^® 

Both the theories however have some lacunae. As regards 
Dr. Ganguly’s theory of two separate invasions of the Can¬ 
della state by the Paramara ruler it is, however, not borne 
out by evidence. The verse in the Mau Inscription^® does not 
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indicate achievement of any victory over the invading forces 
of the Paramaras. Rather the Man record spoke of the net 
result that was obtained by the victory of the Kacchapaghata 
Kirttiraja recorded in the Sas Bahu Inscription.®® 

Now with regard to the relationship between Abhimanyu 
of the Dubkund grant and Bhoja Paramara again nothing 
definite can be stated. It is not understood how the statement 
of the Dubkund grant could be interpreted to mean that 
“Abhimanyu’s assistance was a great asset to the Paramaras 
in securing the success of their military operations”, as 
done by Dr. D. C. Ganguly®^. We have also seen that Arjuna 
was the contemporary of Vidyadhara, and through him the 
latter executed his plan of inflicting the capital punishment on 
Rajyapala of the Pratihara dynasty in 1018 A.D.®^, leading 
to renewed attacks by Sultan Mahmud. The Sultan besieged 
the Gwahor fort in 1022 A.D., when Kirttiraja was in 
possession of it. It is indeed diflficult to believe (i) that between ^ 
1018 and 1022 A.D., Arjuna came to be succeeded by 
Abhimanyu, («) that the latter reversed the policy of his 
father and entered into an alliance with the Paramaras, and 
(m) that Bhoja invaded Gwalior region during this crucial 
period of Indian history when fresh Turuska raids were 
being apprehended every moment. 

Dr. Ray’s suggestions, mentioned above, seem to be more 
plausible, but in the absence of positive data we cannot be 
sure about it. 

Extent of Candella dominion 

With regard to the limits of the Candella state during 
Vidyadhara’s regime we are not however in possession of 
any clear statement as we have for his grandfather, Dhahga.®® 
But there is no doubt about the fact that the fortresses of 
Gopadri and Kalanjar were included in it and that there is 
no evidence of any diminution in territorial possessions since 
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the days of Dhanga. Rather the Dubkund record testifies 
to some expansion in the north-western region of the 
Gandella state reaching the banks of the Parvati river. But 
the zone of influence of the Gandella power during this 
period was much greater, it covered practically the whole 
of Northern India from the Ghambal to the Narmada in the 
south, and to the Ganges-Jumna valley in the east. There 
was therefore not much exaggeration in the accounts of the 
Muslim chroniclers that Vidyadhara was ‘the most powerful 
of the Indian rulers of the time’. A number of insmptions 
belonging to the time of his successors make eulogistic 
references to his personal traits with particular reference to 
his military leadership, which however in the circumstances 
do not appear to be mere prasasti. As for example, V. 5 of 
Mau Stone Insc. of Madanavarman®^ compares him with 
‘Vasava’ the leader of the Gods against the forces of the Asuras. 
V. 21 of the Fragmentary Mahoba Inscription refers to 
Vidyadhara having gathered the flowers of the fame of his 
enemies. The next verse (V. 22) of the same record describes 
him as the Master of warfare (Samara-guru) to whom other 
contemporary rulers were like disciples (sisyavad)The 
Deogadh Rock Inscription of Kirttivarman V.S. 1154 also 
showers similar praises on Vidyadhara.^® His achievements 
in augmenting the territorial boundaries of the Gandella 
State as well as in establishing it as a strong power of the 
time were sufficient to earn recognition from posterity.' But 
the supreme effort that he made in defending the country 
against strong foreign invaders made him deserving of 
grateful remembrance by his successors. 

The Mau Inscription of the time of Madanavarman gives 
us the name of his Ghief Minister, Sivanaga, belonging 
to the same family of ministers who served the Gandella 
dynasty rather hereditarily. As for Sivanaga it is said in 
V. 23-24 that the Saciva was responsible to a great extent in 
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making other rulers tributary to him.®’ Such expressions 
suggest that Vidyadhara’s prowess was equally matched with 
the diplomatic skill of his minister, which enabled him to 
play such an important role in the history of the time. 
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CHAPTER VII 


FROM VIJAYAPALA TO KiRTTIVARMAN: 

CEDI-CANDELLA CONFLICTS 

Vijayapdla. i • i-i- - l • 5 / /K) 

Vijayapala, the son of Vidyadhara, according to the Man 
Stone Inscription of the time of Madanavarman^, succeeded 
him on the throne sometime after 1022 A.D., the last known 
date of Vidyadhara. In the absence of any record of his 
reign-period the length of time he occupied the throne can 
hardly be determined accurately. But as Nanyaura Plate of 
V.S. 1107 (1051 A.D.)^ was issued by his son, Devavarman, 
it may be presumed that Vijayapala must have ceased to 
reign before that date, i.e., 1051 A.D. 

Epigraphic evidence that is available about him is derived 
from the records of his successors, viz.,— {i) Mau Stone Insc¬ 
ription, {ii) Fragmentary Candella Inscription, from Mahoba,® 
{in) Deogadh Rock Inscription of Kirttivarman dated V.S. 
1154,^ and {iv) Nanyaura Plate ‘B’ of Devavarman dated V.S. 
1107. Most of these records however make vague eulogistic 
references to the king (nrpo-nrpendrah) who is stated to have 
exterminated all the wicked and gladdened all good men and 
put an end to the Kali Age—(v. 6. Mau Stone Inscription). 

The only political incident of his reign however finds 
mention in the fragmentary Mahoba Inscription which refers 
to his c,onflickjwitl^(^^eyadeya, of th e Kalacuri dynasty. 
V. 24 of the Inscription reads— ^ 

“When Gahgeyadeva, who had conquered the world, 
perceived before him this terrible one, the lotus of his heart 
closed his knots of pride in battle.”® 
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This Statement no doubt looks like mere prasasti, but 
a closer examination would reveal that under Gahgeyadeva 
the Kalacuri power had not only recovered itself but was 
expanding on all directions. 

The expansion of the Kalacuris 

A study of the Kalacuri records® would also show that 
Gangeyadeva effected extensive conquests and assumed the 
title, ‘Vikramaditya’. He is credited with achieving victory’ 
over the kings of Kira, Ahga, Kuntala and Utkala’. Even 
it is claimed in the Piawan Rock Inscription®, issued during 
the time of Gahgeyadeva, and Jabalpur Copper Plate of 
Yasahkarna (v. 12)® that he took up his residence at the feet 
of the holy fig tree at J^rayaga. It may be remembered that 
the Doab region was under the influence of the Candellas 
till the time of Vidyadhara. So the expansion of the Kalacuris 
in that region could only be achieved at the cost of the 
Candellas. It is generally held that the successors of Vidya¬ 
dhara lacked the ability of their illustrious predecessor. But 
an analysis of the situation would show that Vijayapala, the 
son of Vidyadhara, was only a child of the circumstances. 
The rot set in from the time of Vidyadhara himself. It has 
already been discussed how in spite of possessing undoubted 
- military ability Vidyadhara failed to achieve any practical 
result in resisting the vandalism of the Turks. Though 
Kalanjar of course did not fall to the Sultan, still it cannot be 
denied that the invasions of the Turks seriously undermined 
the prestige and position of the Candellas and damaged the 
integrity of the Candella organisation. So long Vidyadhara 
was alive the outer structure of it was however maintained, 
but with his death it was no longer possible for his successor 
N to stem the tide. To this may be added another menacing 
factor, the rise of a r^ am bitious ruler, imbued with the vision 
of empire-building, among the Kalacuris, viz., Gahgeyadeva. 
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These brought about an inevitable diminution of the 
Candella dominion. Even these states which during the 
^ heyday of the Candella power came within the orbit of its 
political influence, now felt the impact of the rising Cedis. 
This has further been confirmed by the statement of Baihaqui, 
who records that when Ahmad Niyaltigin, the general of the 
Yamini King Masud I invaded Banaras in c. 1034 A.D., that 
city was included within the dominion of‘Gahg^®, (Gahgeya). 
It may be noticed that even the Mahoba record admits 
Gahgeyadeva to be ‘jitavisva’ (conqueror of the world) 
Therefore it appears that during the reign of Vijayapala, 
the Candella dominion lost some territory in the eastern 
region. The western side was however not disturbed, as the 
Paramaras of Malwa, their neighbour in the west, maintained 
status quo with them, and there is no clear evidence of any 
conflict between the two powers. So long the Kacchapa- 
ghatas held the Gwalior Fort and its environs as vassals of 
the Candellas. But the use of expressions indicative of a higher 
political status in respect of Kacchapaghata King Muladeva 
'■ in the Sas Bahu Record^^“, led scholars to think that the 
Kacchapaghatas might now have disowned their allegiance 
to the Candellas and have become independent^^*', which, 
however, is_not impossible. 

As regards the personal life of Candella Vijayapala, it 
may be observed from the records that he has generally been 
praised for his virtuous conduct (Subhacarita pavitra) and 
that he has been endowed with such imperial titles as 
“Parama-bhattaraka Maharajadhiraja and Paramesvara”. 
The name of his queen, Bhuvanadevi, the mother of Deva- 
varman, his son and successor, is found in the Nanyaura 
Plate ‘B’ of the latter’s reign^^. The illustrious Kirttivarman 
was his another son, who also claims to be the successor of 
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Vijayapala in a number of Candella records viz., Mau Stone 
Inscription of Madanavarman, Fragmentary Candella Ins¬ 
cription from Mahoba and Deogadh Rock Inscription, which 
make no mention of his brother, Devavarman. As there is 
no evidence of any dynastic conflict it has been held that 
Devavarman succeeded Vijayapala, but after a short spell of 
reign the throne passed to his brother, Kirttivarman. 

In the sphere of internal administration of the Candella 
state under Vijayapala it is highly interesting to note that 
the office of the Chief Minister continued in the same family 
and Mahipala, the son of Sivanaga the Mantrimukhya of 
Vidyadhara, now carried on the affairs of the state in a most 
efficient manner. It is claimed in V. 26 of the Mau Inscrip¬ 
tion that Mahipala became the standard of comparison 
among good ministers (susacivesu babhuva nidarsanam)^®. 

Devavarman 

Devavarman is known to us only from two of his own 
records, one dated in V.S. 1107 (1051 A.D.),^^ found at 
Nanyaura in the Hamirpur district of U.P., and the other 
dated in V.S. 1108 (1052 A.D.), found from the Charkhari 
Darbar in Central India^®. He claims in these records to be 
the son and successor of Vijayapala (Paramabhattaraka 
Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Vijayapaladeva-padanu- ^ 
dhyata) and assumes the epithet of ‘Kalahjaradhipati’ 
(Lord of the Kalanjara fortress). In most other Candella 
records Devavarman is omitted and Kirttivarman is stated / 
to have been ‘meditating on the feet of Vijayapala.’ Such an 
exclusion from the genealogy naturally arouses suspicion 
that there might have been dynastic quarrels, which resulted 
in the overthrow of one by the other prince. In the absence 
of any evidence it is however not possible to be definite about 
it. 

A review of the political condition would show that already 
during the last lap of Vidyadhara’s reign the Candellas 
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were facing a critical position, which was further endangered 
by the rise of the Cedis, who for sometime even suppressed 
the former. The literary work, ‘Prabodhacandrodaya’ 
distinctly mentions that the race of the Moon (the Candellas) 
was dethroned by the lord of Cedi (Cedipatina samun- 
mulitaih Candranvaya-parthivanaih....)^®. Another such 
work, ‘Vikramahkadevacarita’ describes Laksmikarna of the 
Kalacuri family as “Kalah Kalanjara-giripater-yah....” 
(death to the lord of the Kalanjara fortress) which appears 
to be corroborated by the evidence of the Candella records 
in which Kirttivarman is credited with recreating Candella 
power like the Creator.^* Therefore the reign period of 
Devavarman particularly may be regarded to have proved to 
be a dark period for the Candellas. It was most probably 
due to this that the Candellas did not like to recount the 
condition obtaining during this period in the records of the 
later rulers. In the process the unfortunate prince Devavar¬ 
man also stands excluded even from the genealogical accounts 
of later period. 

He had practically nothing to his credit and that is why no 
political incident could be mentioned even in the inscriptions 
of his own time. But the fact that he uses the title of 
‘Kalanjaradhipati’ shows that though the Candella ruler 
might have suffered defeat at the hands of Kalacuri Karna, 
yet he retained his hold on the strategic fortress of Kalanjara. 
The mention of the Yamuna on the banks of which the village 
Bhutapallika was situated, as mentioned in the Charkhari 
Plate (V.S. 1108), indicates that Candella Devavarman main¬ 
tained his hold on the territory extending upto the Yamuna 
v in the north east, though Banaras might have been under 
the Cedis. Thus the sovereignty of the Candella rulers 
was not suppressed nor were their kingdom wholly occupied 
by the Kalacuris as a result of their victory. The 
Charkhari Plate alludes to the existence of feudatories of 
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Devavarman while describing him as “Mahasamanta-raja- 
putra-vandita-padah’ ’ . 

A description of the qualities of his head and heart is 
available in both the inscriptions mentioned above. But the 
statement in the Nanyaura Plate (V.S. 1106) that ‘by the 
fire of his prowess he has devoured the whole circle of the 
regions, and became the spiritual guide to initiate into widow¬ 
hood the wives of the enemies slain by him on the field of 
battle,is no doubt a conventional prasasti of a court 
panegyric. 

The use of the title ‘Parama-Mahesvara’ by the king is ^ 
also not without any significance. It reflects to the fact that 
the King was a strong Saivite himself. His great regard for 
his mother, Bhuvanadevi, is evident from the Nanyaura 
Grant, which records the gift of the village of Kathahau in 
the Ranamaua situated in Rajapura-avastha to the Brahmin 
to mark the occasion of the death anniversary (saihvatsarika).^! 

Kirttivarman ^ ^ - 

By the middle of the 11th century A.D., Kala curi Laksmi-^ 
Karna secured a predominant position in the political set-up 
of Northern India, mainly by virtue of his military achieve¬ 
ments over the neighbouring states. It has already been 
mentioned that the Candellas suffered terribly at his hands, 
and the reign of the Candella prince, Devavarman, son of 
Vijayapala, was most probably cut short during this Cedi- 
Candella encounter. 

Devavarman, it appears, died without any lineal 
descendant, and the throne passed laterally to his younger 
brother Kirttivarman. It was indeed a happy augury for the 
Candella state which gained a fresh lease of glorious existence 
mainly through the efforts of the latter. Both literary and 
xinscriptional evidence vie with each other in extolling the 
achievements of King Kirttivarman. 
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Revival of the Candella power 

The available Candella records clearly indicate that their 
fortune was at a low ebb prior to the accession of Kirttivar- 
man, and that Kalacuri Laksmi-Karna was mainly instru¬ 
mental in effecting a temporary eclipse of the Candella 
power, ^ilhana, the court poet of Calukya Somesvara I 
(1044-68 A.D.) seems to have referred to this event in his 
‘Vikramahkadeva-carita’, wherein Karna has been described 
as ‘Kalah Kalanjara-giripater-yah’, death to the lords of the 
Kalanjara mountain^. The eloquence of the Candella records^ 
in describing the glorious recovery of the Candella state by 
Kirttivarman, testifies to the importance attached to the 
victory of the Candella king over the Cedis. It may however 
be construed to indicate an indirect admission of the defeat 
suffered by the Candellas at the hands of the Cedi prince 
previously. 

Ajayga^h Rock Inscription of Viravarman (V. S. 1317) 
refers to the victory of Kirttivarman over the forces of Karna 
in V. 3 as follows— 

Kumbhodbhavah Karna payodhipane prajesvaro nutana- 

rajyasrstau/ 

Tatrasa vidyadhara-gita-kirtteh §ri Kirttivarmma-ksitipo 

jagatyam// 

“In that race there was a ruler over the earth whose fame 
is sung by the vidyadharas, who was a pitcher-born (i.e., 

^ Agastya), in swallowing that ocean, Karna, and the lord of 
creatures in creating anew the kingdom, the illustrious 
Kirttivarman®”. 

The expression ^nutana-rdjya-srstau’ is highly significant. 
It indicates that the kingdom which was engulfed in the 
surging tide of the Cedi invasion, has now been created anew, 
after the enemy had been completely defeated. 

Another inscription from M^ioba also refers to the 
achievements of Kirttivarman in the following words— 
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“Just as Purusottama having produced the nectar by 
churning with the mountain (Mandara) the rolling milk- 
ocean, whose high waves swallowed many mountains, 
obtained the Goddess of Laksmi, together with the elephants 
(of the 8 regions), he (Kirttivarman) acquired fame by 
crushing with his strong arms the haughty Laksmi-Karna, 
whose army had destroyed many princes, obtained splend¬ 
our in this world together with elephants^”. 

This glorious episode in the history of the Candella dynasty 
has also been related in the prologue of the ‘Prabodhacan- 
drodayarh’, an allegorical drama, written by Sri Krsna 
Misra^. It will be noticed that just as both the inscriptions 
mentioned above, compare the forces of Karna with the 
rolling waves of the sea (Karnapayodhi; Laksmi-Karnarh 
maharnavarh), probably to indicate the magnitude of the 
invasion, so also in the drama we find the use of the expres¬ 
sion ‘Karnasena-sagaraih®’. Then again in the Mahoba 
,/record, Kirttivarman is compared with Purusottama (Visnu) 
in recovering his Laksmi (the Goddess of Fortune, i.e,, the 
kingdom or Rajya-Laksmi)’. In the drama also an almost 
similar expression has been used, where the army of Karna 
' is compared to the Milk-Ocean, and Gopala, who defeated 
the Cedi ruler on behalf of Kirttivarman, is likened to 
Madhumathana, i.e., Visnu®. This coincidence, suggests 
Hultzsch, who edited the Mahoba Inscription, is probably 
due to the fact that the composer of the inscription knew the 
drama Prabodhacandrodaya and borrowed the description 
from it®. 

One cannot however fail to notice a serious discrepancy 
which exists between the account furnished by epigraphic 
sources and the one contained in the drama. In the former 
the credit for defeating the Cedi ruler Karna has been given 
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to Kirttivarman, but in the drama both the Sutradhara^® 
and the Nati^^ state that it was l§ri Gopala who inflicted a 
* crushing defeat on Laksmi Karna and re-installed the 
Candella prince Kirttivarman on the throne. As the play 
was staged before Kirttivarman, the reigning monarch, it 
may be presumed, as has been done by Dr. H. C. Ray,^® that 
the story given in the drama could not have offended the 
king, as it was true. 

The question therefore arises, who was this Gopala, and 
what was his relationship with the Candella king ? From the 
drama it appears that Sri Gopala was held in high esteem at 
the court of Kirttivarman, particularly by the feudatory 
princes. The Sutradhara says, “Adisto’smi sakala-samanta- 
cakra-cudamani marici-manjarinirajita-carana-kamalena ... 
Srimata Gopalena.”^® This means that he was ordered to 
stage the drama by Sri Gopala, on whose lotus-like feet were 
reflected the crest-jewels of the circle of the feudatory princes. 

This passage is very important. But it is found that it has 
not been correctly interpreted by some scholars. They have 
relied upon this passage in inferring that Gopala served as 
the Chief Samanta or feudatory under Kirttivarman. The 
relevant portion of the text which I have quoted does not 
lend any support to this view, which is based on ‘sakala- 
samantacakra-cuddmanV being taken as an epithet of Gopala. 
But it is not so, as it is a part of the compound, which includes 
‘marici-manjari-nirajita-caramkamalena’ to indicate the complete 
epithet of Gopala. There is no definite proof in support of 
of this view afforded by the passage quoted. It would therd- 
' fore be a mere guess if Gopala is taken as a chief samanta. It 
is noteworthy that the commentator Nandillagopaprabhu 
in explaining 'Srimata Gopdlena’’ applies the designation 
‘rdjati’ to him,— “Srimatd mahdnubhavena Gopdlena rdjnd.”^^ 

1«L. 6 & 9., Pp. 19, 21-22. 

*^L. 6 “.Krnnasenasaaram nimmahia Mahumahaneneva kliirasamuddamasadita 

samara vijaalacchi/”. (Sanskrit rendering—Karnasenasagaram nirmathya Madhu- 
mathaneneva Ksirasamudram-asadita samara vijayalaksmih/). 

'^^D.H.N.L, li. P. 697, f.n. 3. 

13 p C T S 

P. 695. 

“P.C., P. 12, f.n. 
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Hultzsch/® and following him V. Smith,took Gopala 
to be a Brahmana General of Kirttivarman. It is not 
known why Hultzsch took him to belong to the Brahmana 
caste. 

We may next refer to the information supplied by the 
drama with regard to Gopala’s activities. He was the main 
V architect of the '‘digvijaya^ of the ruler Kirttivarman. With 
sword as his only friend (asilatamatra-mitrena),^® Gopala 
^ extirpated the enemies not sparing even the women, the aged 
and the children (yasya stri-bala-vrddhavadhi nidhana- 
vidhau visruto’sau).^® With great passion he desired, as the 
Sutradhara says, to re-establish the sovereigns of the race of 
the Moon, dethroned by the lord of the Cedis, who has been 
compared to Rudra, the fire of destruction of all other royal 
families (yatah sakala-bhupala-kula pralaya-kalagni-rudrena 
Cedipatina samunmulitaih Candranvaya-parthivanarh 
prthivyam-adhipatyarh sthirikarturh ayamasya sarh- 
rambhah/).•Gopala having overcome Karna caused the 
rise of the illustrious Kirttivarman, just as conscience over¬ 
coming delusion gives rise to knowledge (Vivekeneva nirjjitya 
Karnarh-mohamivorjitarh/ Sri Kirttivarma-narapater 
bodhasyevodayah krtah//9). Gopala having acted as the 
saviour of the Candella sovereignty, and having re-installed 
Kirttivarman there (samrajye Kirttivarma-narapati-tilako 
yena bhyuyo’ bhyaseci//4), is regarded by the author to be 
as great as Visnu, represented in the Man-Lion (Nrsiihha), 
the Primeval Boar (Maha-Varaha) and Parasurama 
incarnations. 

These references taken together indicate that Gopala 
must have shown exceptional skill as a military leader or a 
general in organising the campaigns of Kirttivarman and 
winning victories for him. This is particularly supported by 
the passage in which Gopala’s part in Kirttivarman’s digvijaya 


^^E.L, I., P. 220. 

XVIII., P. 143. 
18P.C., L. 4., P. 15. 
^md., L. 7., P. 20. 
^Hbid., L. 6., P. 19. 

7 
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is definitely mentioned.^^ As this natural friend of king 
Kirttivarman was engaged in the ‘digvijaya-vydpdra' of the 
king, the enjoyment of the supreme bliss (witnessing the 
drama) was kept suspended, and the days were vitiated with 
various kinds of material pleasures.^^ Thus his important 
role in the victorious expeditions of the king is clearly 
indicated in the passage. 

Gopala’s services to the Candellas as Kirttivarman’s 
‘Sahaja-suhrP cannot be over-estimated. We do not gain very 
much by simply taking this expression to mean a natural 
friend. It may be pointed out that the term ‘sahaja-suhrt’ 
or ‘sahaja-mitra’ has some special significance in Hindu 
political philosophy. Kautilya applies the expression to 
denote the territory beyond that of the immediate neighbour, 
the latter being called an enemy (ari)^^\ “He, whose friend¬ 
ship is derived from father to grand-father, and who is 
situated close to the territory of the immediate enemy of the 
conqueror, is a natural friend, while he, whose friendship 
is courted for self-maintenance is an acquired friend. 
Mm. Ganapati Sastri in commenting on this expression 
^ observes that one kind of '^Sahaja-mitra' is, as already stated, 
the friendly state situated beyond the immediate neighbour 
state (“svabhumyeka-vyavahitam prakrti-mi train ekarh 
sahaja-mitrarh”).^^ But there is apparent difficulty in accept¬ 
ing Gopala as an ally of the Sahaja-mitra-type in the absence 
of any royal titles in the text, which does not assign to him 
any specified territory. 

The other type of sahaja-mitra, mentioned by Kautilya, 
as explained by Mm. Sastri, is represented by one’s cousins, 
sons of maternal uncles and paternal aunts (“Matula-paitr- 


^Hbid., L. 9., P. 12. “( yatha khalvasya sahaja-suhrdo rajnah Sri Kirttivarma-devasya 
digvijaya-vyapar-antarita para-brahmananda-rasair-asmabhih samunmilita-vividha- 
visayarasasvada-duslta-iv-ativahita-divasah/)”. 

“The inference that Gopala himself became ‘visaya-rasasvadadmita’, as found in 
II., P. 696., LI. 14-15, is evidently unacceptable. 

“’‘“Bhumyekantararh prakrti-mi train mata-pitr-sambandhaih sahajaih, dhana- 
jivita-hetor-asritam krtrima-raitraih” (Kautilya Arthasastra, Mandalayonih, sastham- 
adhikaranaih, Samavyayamikaih prakaranam). 

^^>>Shamashastry’s Edn. P. 290. 

^K.A.y Ganapati ^astri’s Edn., P. 233. 
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svaseyadirupaih apararh sahaja-mitraih”)^^. In the ‘§isu- 
pala-vadha kavya’^^ also a similar expression is used to 
explain the relationship between Sri Krsna and ^isupala. 

In the circumstances it may not be wrong to presume 
that the expression ^sahaja-suhrt\ as used in the Prabodha- 
candrodaya nataka, bears the meaning given to it by Kau- 
tilya, as commented on by Mm. G. Sastri. In that case 
^'Gopala may be taken to have been a cousin of King Kirtti- 
varman. It was Gopala who organised the armies of the 
samanta chiefs and defeated the Cedi prince Karna, and 
it was he, who was mainly instrumental in reviving the 
Candella power. This was admitted by king Kirttivarman 
in permitting the drama to be staged in his own presence, 
and it is further proved by the interest he took in the per¬ 
formance of it, as mentioned by the Sutradhara in the passage 

“Rajnah Sri Kirttivarmanah purastad abhinetavyam 
bhavata/Asti-casya bhupateh saparisadas-tad-avalokena 
kutuhalaih-iti//” 

i.e., The drama is to be enacted before the king Kittivar- 
man, who expressed particular curiosity to witness the show 
along with his courtiers. 

, There is therefore no real discrepancy between the literary 
and inscriptional accounts, as both mention the restora¬ 
tion of Candella power to have taken place during the time 
of Kirttivarman. The ^digvijaya’ referred to by Sri Krsna 
Misra is also attributed by him to Kirttivarman. Krsna 
Misra’s drama only furnishes some necessary details about 
the leadership in the battle which resulted in the Candella 
victory. The leadership was in the hands of Gopala, Kirtti- 
^ varman’s ‘sahaja-suhrf or cousin, who must have also made 
himself conspicuous by organising a confederacy of the 
samantas of the Candella state. 

As to_jJie Jate of this glorious vktory of the Candellas 
over Karna there is no definite evidence. The dated re¬ 
cords of Candella Kirttivarman are Deogadh Rock Ins- 

^K.A., Ganapati Sastri’s Edn., P. 233. 

“Canto II., V. 36-37. Mallinatha’s commentary—‘Saha jatah sahajah/ Ekasarira- 
vayavatvat tatra sahajaih mitraih matpvase-pitrsvaseyadi.’ 
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• cription of V.S. 1154 (1098 A.D.)^® and Kalanjar Inscrip¬ 
tion of V. S. 1147 (1090 A.D.)^’. But, as Karna abdicated 
his throne sometime before 1073 A.D., when Yasahkarna 
had already succeeded to him, it may be presumed that this 
incident happened in about 1070 A.D., i.e., at least 20 years 
earlier than the date of Kalanjar Inscription. Dr. D. C. 
Sircar has recently drawn our attention to an image Inscrip¬ 
tion^®, which Dr. N. P. Chakravarti ascribed to the time of 
Kacchapaghata Vijayapala of the Dubkund branch. It has 
been re-edited by Dr. Sircar as belonging to the time of 
Candella Kirttivarman, son of Vijayapala, which goes in 
favour of the suggestion referred to above. 

Besides this all-important Cedi-Candella encounter no 
. other incident of political importance is indicated in the 
Candella records. The Deogadh record, dated in A.D. 1098 
incised on a rock near the river-gate of the Deogadh fort, 
overlooking the Betwa. It records the construction of a 
flight of steps on the bank of the river by Vatsaraja, the 
Chief minister of Kirttivarman, who is also credited with 
having constructed the ’’Kirttigiri-durga’ (in honour of his 
master) defeating the enemies. Verse 6 of the record reads- 
“Khyato babhuva khila mantripadaikamatre Vacaspati 
tadiha mantra supaurusabhyaih/ 

Yo yam samastarh-api-mandalaih asu satror-acchidya 
Kirttigiri-durgarh idaih vyadhatta//6”^®. 

The expression ^‘’samastarh api mandalarh dm satror-dcchidya'’’ 
in the above verse has been translated by Kielhorn as 
‘having quickly wrested from the enemy the whole district 
(mandala)’. Vincent Smith®® and Dr. Ray®^ on the basis 
of this interpretation concluded that Vatsaraja appears to 
have conquered the Deogadh district in the Betwa valley 
for his master. But it may be pointed out that the inscrip- 

XVIIL, Pp. 237-39. 

-’Noticed by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti. An. Rep. A.S.I., 1936-37, P. 93. 

’®Darbat Santinatha Image Insc. ofV. S. 1132 (1075 A.D.). The name of the king, 
which was earlier read as Kirttidhara by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, has been recently read as 
Kirttivarman by Dr. D. C. Sircar in I.H.Q_., XXX., Pp. 183-85. 

XVIIL, P. 238. 

^'‘ibid., XXXVII., P. 143. 

^^D.H.N.I., 11. P. 700. 
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tion does not specify the name of the ‘mandala’ liberated by 
the minister, nor does it refer to any particular enemy of 
the Candellas defeated by him. Further, there is no evidence 
to conclude that the Betwa valley was lost to the Candellas 
prior to the date of the record (1098 A.D.). It is quite possible 
therefore that the achievements of the minister appear to 
have been recorded in the inscription concerned in a figura¬ 
tive sense. The term ‘mandala’ in the particular context 
may mean the cardinal regions and not a particular district. 
It is not unlikely to presume that the minister by his wise 
policy stamped out some anti-social elements or internal 
enemies of the kingdom, who might have raised their heads 
during the weakness of the Candella power prior to the time 
of Kirttivarman. 

In the administration of the kingdom it appears that 
Kirttivarman was aided by a group of very capable minis¬ 
ters and officials. 

The services of §ri Gopala, the cousin (sahajasuhrt) 
of the king, who was in charge of the feudatory chiefs and their 
forces, has already been mentioned. He directed the military 
operations of the king and achieved unique successes against 
the Cedi prince, Karna, the chief enemy of the Candellas. 

Reference has also been made to Vatsaraja, who claims 
to have enjoyed the position of the Chief Counsellor (amatya- 
mantrindra) of the King. He has been compared to 

Vacaspati in counselling.^^ 

Another important minister was Ananta, belonging to 
the hereditary line of ministers mentioned in the Mau 
Record.^® His father, Mahipala, it may be remembered, 
served as the minister of Vijayapala, the father of Kirttivar¬ 
man. Ananta, during his service career earned the distinc¬ 
tion of acting in different capacities, viz., Hastyasvaneta 
(leader of horses and elephants) in leading successful expedi¬ 
tions against the enemy forces; Purabaladhyaksa (Superin 
tendent of the forces of towns, i.e., the pivot of organising 

^U.A., XVIII., P. 238, L. 6. 

^E.L, I., Pp. 200, 205. 
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the defence of the capital, and as such acting as an unrivalled 
protector of property (Ekasvagopta), and ‘Adhimata saciva’ 
(the approved minister) of the king. With his mature know¬ 
ledge and experiences in different branches of administra¬ 
tion, both civil and military, he was later appointed by king 
Kirttivarman to act as a Privy-Counsellor, counselling the 
king in confidential matters (Mantri-mantranadhikare 
sumahati hrdayam gudha visrarhbha krtye).^^ It is claimed 
on his behalf in the Mau Candella Inscription that, ‘when 
a king has for his guide a minister of noble birth, endowed 
with understanding, uprightness and similar qualities, then 
there is nothing so high as it would be more difficult for him 
to attain. No wonder then that the lord Kirttivarman by his 
fame, good acts, and prosperity surpassed the son of Dharma, 
even when that best of guides was governing the earth’.®® 

Besides these ministers there is mention in the Ajaygadh 
Rock Inscription of the time of Bhojavarman®® of another 
officer of Kirttivarman, named Mahesvara, belonging to the 
Vastavya Kayastha family of Tarkarika, whose father, 
Thakkura Jajuka was granted the village of Duguada by the 
Candella king Ganda. For his distinctive services to the king, 
Mahesvara was awarded the title of 'Visisa'’ of Kalanjara 
along with the grant of a village named Pipalahika.®^ Visisa 
is a new designation not met with in any other record, but 
in all probability it refers to an administrative post asso¬ 
ciated with the fort of Kalanjar. Alternatively the term 
‘Visisa’ may indicate the introduction of a system of award¬ 
ing honours and titles to officials in recognition of their 
meritorious services. It is no doubt a feature which indicates 
that the internal administration of the kingdom was in an 
well-ordered state under careful sup ervision of the monarch. 

That wprks of public interest received close attention 
of King Kirttivarman is alluded to in local traditions. It had 
been observed by V. Smith that ‘the Kirat Sagar Lake, 11 


^*ibid., V. 30. 

V. 31. 

«£./., I., P. 330. 

^■'ibid., Pp. 333, 336., V. 9. 
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miles in circumference, to the west of Mahoba, was the 
work of Kirttivarman’. Another Kirat Sagar, no doubt 
contemporary, exists at Chanderi, in Lalitpur District.®® A 
third tank, named ‘Budhiya-Tal’ in Kalanjar fort, according 
to Cunningham, is associated by tradition with the name of 
Kirttivarman.®® The name of this ruler is also connected 
with some buildings at Ajaygadh and Kalanjar. 

Kirttivarman was also a great patron of arts and letters. 
It has already been mentioned how under the pationage 
^ of Kirttivarman a highly philosophical drama like ‘Prabo- 
dhacandrodayam’ was composed and staged in his presence. 
It has expressly been mentioned in the preamble of the 
drama that the king evinced a keen interest in the drama by 
being present with all his court at its performance. This 
however reveals an aspect of king’s life, who spent his leisure 
hours in intellectual and cultural entertainments in the com¬ 
pany of his courtiers. 

As for his religious inclination it may be stated that he 
was defnitely a Saiva, as is evidenced from inscriptional re¬ 
ferences. Kirttivarman, however, following the tradition 
of his ancestors, was not only tolerant to other sects but even 
patronised them occasionally. The Deogadh Inscription 
^ unhesitatingly describes him as ‘agadam nutanam Visnurh’ 
or a new Visnu without his club (gada).^® The expression 
‘agadam’ has been interpreted by some to mean ‘free from 
disease’ which reminds us of the local tradition current in 
Kalanjar, which believes that King Kirttivarman was a 
leper, and is said to have recovered his health by bathing 
in the Budhiya Tal within the fort.^^ The Mahoba Inscrip¬ 
tion also in referring to the achievements of Kirttivarman 
against Kalacuri Laksmi-Karna calls him a ‘Purusottama’.^® 
All these go to show that he had no bitterness against Vais- 
navism. 


XXXVII., P. 134. 
^Hbid., P. 135. 

“iizW., XVIII., P. 238. 

XXXVII., P. 135, 
«£./., I., P. 219., V. 26. 
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The Darbat Santinath image inscription of V.S. 1132 
(1075 A.D.), which has been ascribed by Dr. D. C. Sircar^® 
to the reign of Candella Kirttivarman reveals the patronage 
of the ruler to the followers of the Jaina faith. If the reading 
of ‘Kuldmdtyavrnda’ (the group of hereditary ministers) is 
admitted, then firstly we get the names of two Jaina officers 
of Kirttivarman, Pahila and Jaju, and secondly we learn that 
a sresthin, a representative of the merchant community 
graced the court of the Candella ruler. Pahila of the Darbat 
record, according to Dr. Sircar, is identical with Pahilla of 
the Grahapati family,mentioned in another Jain image 
inscription of Khajuraho of V.S. 1215 (1158 A.D.).^® So even 
adherence to a different religious community constituted 
no bar to administrative appointments under the Candella 
king. 


XXX., Pp. 183-85. 
P. 185. 

«/?./., I., P. 151. 
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FROM SALLAKSANAVARMAN TO MADANAVARMAN 

Sallaksanavarman. f ' ' ■ 

After having restored the Candella power to its former 
glory, Kirttivarman passed 2 i\^ 2 Ly sometime towards the 
close of the 11th century A.D. He was then succeeded on 
•^the throne by his son, Sallaksanavarman, also mentioned 
as Hallaksanavarman in the coins issued by him.^ Unfor¬ 
tunately he has no inscription to his credit, but records of the 
later Candella. rulers contain references to him, which enable 
us to make a somewhat fair estimate of his character and 
attainments. 

The Mau Stone Inscription of Madanavarman, in verses 
9 and 10,^ is eloquent about Sallaksana’s qualities of head 
and heart. He is described as ‘a leader of those versed in 
the sacred lore, a kinsman of the virtuous, a store of arts 
and an abode of good conduct, and a tree of paradise to all 
suppliants for support’. These are no doubt conventional 
praises of a court poet, but may be taken to indicate that 
due to the continuance of an well-ordered system of govern¬ 
ment in the country, Sallaksana the ruler, could devote 
himself to these peaceful pursuits. The Mau record informs 
us that with the help of efficient ministers Sallaksana effec¬ 
tively carried out the work of ‘kantaka-hdhana’ clearing of 
thorns, (i.e., anti-corruption drive) within his realm, and 
dissipated fears of his subjects. Thus Sallaksana was able 
not only to establish peace and order in the state, but also 
to upgrade the standard of living of the people and augment 
the strength of the royal treasury. 

It need not, however, be presumed that Sallaksana was a 
man of passive disposition. The same record (Mau Stone 
Inscription) refers to the presence in the court of Sallaksana, 

' P. 79.; A.S.R., II., Pp. 458-59; ibid.,X.,P. 26. 

^ £./., I., Pp. 198, 203. (Dhaureyah srutasalinarii-gunavataih vandhuh kalanam 
nidhih sad-vrttasya ca sadma Kalpa-vitapi nihsesa-pustyarthinaih//9). 

ibid., Pp. 201, 206,. V. 39. 
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kings doing homage to him as well as his other dependents,^ 
which reminds us of the ‘samanta-cakra’ (circle of feuda¬ 
tory princes) organised by Sri Gopala, as mentioned in the 
drama, Prabodhacandrodaya, to defeat the Cedi prince 
Laksmi Karna.® It is quite likely that Sallaksana, the son 
and successor of Kirttivarman, enjoyed almost the same 
allegiance from the samantas as did his father. 

As for the military achievements of Sallaksana we have 
no definite evidence in the records. But the Mau record 
refers to his prowess which kept his enemies always awake.® 
According to the evidence of the Ajaygadh Rock Inscription 
of Viravarman (V.S. 1317), Sallaksana is said to have taken 
away the fortunes of the Malavas and the Cedis. (Sallak¬ 
sana Malava-Cedi-laksmih lunthaka-khadgah).’^ Though no 
' direct reference is made to any particular battle between 
the Candellas and the Cedis or the Paramaras during the 
reign of Sallaksana, yet a study of the history of these dynas¬ 
ties may throw some leading light on the matter. 

The Kalacuris, it may be noticed, were passing through 
a very critical time after the fall of Laksmi Karna. Yasah- 
Karna, who suceeded him had to face a strong neighbour on 
the west, the Paramaras, as well as another rising power 
beyond the Vindhyas, the Calukyas. According to the Nagpur 
Prasasti of Paramara Naravarman (1097-1 111 A.D.), his elder 
brother, Laksmadeva, in course of an unchecked expedition 
‘attacked Tripuri, and annihilated his warlike and spirited 
adversaries’.® The Cedi prince, who suffered the reverse at 
the hands of the Paramaras, could not have been any one 
else than Yasahkarna (1073-1125 A.D.).® Belgami inscrip¬ 
tion of Vikramaditya VI dated in 1081 A.D. also refers to 
the Calukya ruler’s victory over Yasahkarna.^® In the cir¬ 
cumstances it might not have been very difficult for the 


• “rajnam sevagatanaih.casrilanam” ibid., V. 10., P. 198. 

» P.C., L. 3. 

• E.I., L, P. 198., V. 9. 

’ ibid., P. 327., V. 4. 

» ibid., II., P. 186., V. 39. 

• D.H.N.I., II., P. 880. 

An. Rep. Arch. Survey Mysore 1929., Pp. 133, 137, L. 33. 
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Candella prince, Sallaksana, succeeding to Kirttivarman’s 
effective orgnisation, to launch attacks on the Cedi country, 
particularly when the situation there was so favourable for 
the Candella ruler. But it must be admitted at the same time 
that such expeditions could hardly be of any permanent 
political value. 

Since Bhoja’s tragic end the Paramara power was on the 
wane. Jayasiriiha I, the son and successor of Bhoja, was also 
compelled to acknowledge the suzerainty of Kalacuri Laksmi 
Karna. But there was an attempt at revival by Laksmadeva, 
a son of Udayaditya, as has already been mentioned. His 
successes, however, were shortlived due to the growing power 
of the Calukyas, which culminated in the defeat and death 
of Naravarman, the brother of Laksmadeva, as described in 
the Kumarapalacarita,^^ and corroborated by epigraphic 
evidences.12 During this period of tmmoil in the Paramara 
kingdom it might have been possible for the Candella ruler 
to take out an expeditionary raid, referred to in the Ajay- 
gadh record.It may be remembered that the Candellas 
were already well-settled in the Betwa valley by the establish¬ 
ment of a ‘Kirttigiri-durga’ on the bank of the river during 
the time of Kirttivarman,^^ which probably marked the 
boundary between the C^andella and the Paramara dominions. 
Therefore it may not be wrong to presume that Sallaksana 
maintained the integrity of the Candella state as revived by 
his father, Kirttivarman.'''^ for his personal achievement, 
we have only a vague reference to his success against some 
unknown enemies in the Doab between the Ganges and 
the Jumna (antarvedi visaya).^® It may be remembered that 
since the defeat of the Gurjara Pratihara ruler, Rajyapala, 
Candella Vidyadhara extended his influence over the Doab 
region. But, as is evidenced by the Set Mahet Stone Inscrip- 


11 V. 41; The ‘Vasanta vilasa’ also refers to imprisonment of‘the lord of Dhara like a 
suka bird in a cage. 

11 The Vadnagar prasasti of Kumarapala. E.I., I., P. 293, V. 11.; The Talwara Insc. 
{Rajputana Museum Report 1915., P. 2). 

11 E.L, I. P. 327, V. 4. 

1* LA., XVIII., P. 238. 

“ E.I., I., P. 201, P. 38. 
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tion of Vidyadhara (V.S. 1176)/® and the Budaun Inscrip¬ 
tion of Lakhanapala/'^ the area was ruled over by a Rastrakuta, 
who was probably a feudatory of the Candellas. The 
Jhansi fragmentary stone inscription of Sallaksana-sirhha’^® 
also refers to a line of Kanyakubja rulers of the lunar family. 
The identification of Sallaksana-sirhha with Candella Sallak- 
sanavarman has not, however, been established beyond 
doubt. During the period of confusion prevailing in the 
country as a sequel to Mahmud’s invasion and the eclipse 
of the Candella power, these local rulers of Kanauj might 
have assumed sovereign status. So, for Sallaksana it might 
not have been impossible to make a bold bid for the recap- 
V ture of the Kanauj region, as referred to in the Mau record. 
But it is quite well known that Candradeva of the Gahada- 
vala dynasty acquired sovereignty over Kanyakubja or 
Gadhipura by the prowess of his own arms (nija-bhujo- 
parjjitarh) in about 1070 A.D.’^® So it is doubtful whether 
Sallaksana was really victorious in the ‘antarvedi’ region. 

In the administration of the state Sallaksana was aided 
by a group of very able ministers and officials, the chief of 
whom was, according to the evidence of the Mau Stone 
Inscription of Madanavarman, Ananta, who was a tower of 
strength to Kirttivarman.^® The success in the Antarvedi 
region, that is claimed in the record, is attributed to the 
policy of this very minister, or his son Gadadhara.^^ Again, 
it was the latter who is believed to have been mainly instru¬ 
mental in clearing the country of anti-social elements (kan- 
taka-sodhana), and strengthening both financial as well as 
law and order position of the state (kosasya dandasya ca). 
Other sons of Ananta were also appointed by Sallaksana to 
very important posts in the administration. But it is in¬ 
teresting to note that the criterion of their selection was not 
that they were sons of the Chief Minister, but that they had 

R.A.S.B.. LXI. Pt. I. Extra No,. Pp. 57-64. 
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been found suitable after proper tests conducted by the king 
(pariksya-samyak), and appointed to high offices requiring 
the services of wise, upright and valiant men (niyuktah- 

karyesu-suksma-suci-surajanocitesu ).22 


Jayavarman. •' 

Mau Stone Inscription^^ and Ajaygadh Rock Inscrip¬ 
tion of Viravarman^^ bear evidence to the fact that Jayavar¬ 
man, the son of Sallaksana succeeded him on the Candella 
throne. It is however curious that Nanyaura Plate of Mada- 
navarman^^ omits the names of both Jayavarman and his 
father, Sallaksana from the Candella genealogy. It may be 
that the Nanyaura record only referred to the highlights of 
the family, whereas the Mau inscription of the same time, 
issued by one of the ministers of king Madanavarman, had 
no such obsession, and hence may be taken as more reliable. 
The former one was issued by Madanavarman himself, and 
as such contain references to his father, Prthvivarman and 
grandfather, Kirttivarman, omitting the collateral branch 
of Sallaksana and his son, Jayavarman. 

A direct epigraphic evidence for this prince is, however, 
contained in the Khajuraho stone inscription of V.S. 1059 
of the time of Dhahga, which had been “re-written in clear 
letters by Jayavarmmadeva-nrpati” in V.S. 1173 (1117 
A.D.).26 It appears therefore that he came to the throne 
sometime before that date. If it is admitted that Sallaksana 
came to the throne in about 1100 A.D., it may be presumed 
that those two generations had an average-period of about 
10 years each. 

Both the records, referred to above, mention Jayavarman 
as a valiant hero. The Mau record describes him as ‘a dwelling 
place of generosity, truth, policy and heroism, whose 
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majesty,like the rising sun, deprived other princes of their 
lustre. 

The administrative structure of the state during the 
time of Jayavarman continued in the same way as previously. 
The most influential minister of the last two generations, 
Ananta, however, died by abandoning his body in the waters 
at the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, following 
the custom adopted by an earlier Candella ruler, viz., 
Dhahgadeva. In the ministerial office Ananta, the chief 
minister of Kirttivarman and Sallaksana, was succeeded by 
his son, Gadadhara, whom Jayavarman appointed near 
his own person as Pratihara.^® The revised Khajuraho Ins¬ 
cription refers to another official of Jayavarman. He was a 
learned kayastha, Gauda Jayapala by name. 


Prthvwarman. 

Nanyaura Plate ‘C’ of Madanavarman^® suggests that 
Kirttivarman was succeeded by Prthvivarman. But it is 
clearly indicated in the Ajaygadh Rock Inscription of 
Viravarman^® that Prthvivarman came to the throne succeed¬ 
ing Jayavarman, whom the Nanyaura record omitted 
altogether. The evidence of another record of the time of 
Madanavarman (Mau Stone Insc.) proves very helpful in 
the matter. It states that after Jayavarman, the Candella 
sovereignty passed on to Prthvivaram, the co-uterine youn¬ 
ger brother of the illustrious king Sallaksanavarman.®^ 
It was however an unusual succession, an uncle succeeding 
a nephew. In the absence of any reference to the circums¬ 
tances leading to this abrupt change in the line of succession 
we may presume that Jayavarman must have died childless or 
there was a rising engineered by Prthvivarman, who usurped 
the throne. It is learnt however from the fragmentary 

ibid., P. 198., V. 11. “yasya pratapa-tapanabhyudayena bhupa dipa iva ksata.” 

2* iW., P. 201. V. 40. y . 

I.A., XVI., 208., LI. 3-4. 
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Kalanjar inscription that Jayavarman was devoted to 
Narayana and being wearied of government the king made 

it over to ‘.varman’®^ (this portion being broken, 

the earlier part of the name cannot be recovered, but 
evidently it must have referred to Prthvivarman). Jaya- 
varman, it is stated, then proceeded to wash away his sins 
in the divine river, probably in the same manner as had 
been adopted by Dhahga®^. It may not be unlikely that 
this was a voluntary abdication, as is evident from the expres¬ 
sion ‘made it over’, and not a case of disputed succession 
culminating in a coup-de-etat by Prthvivarman, of which there 
is no evidence. 

Candella records are curiously silent about any achieve¬ 
ment of Prthvivarman as well as of any political incident of 
his reign period. This may lead to the natural presumption 
that it was not a particularly brilliant period of the Candella 
history, and that the reference to Prthvivarman’s devotion to 
N arayana might also suggest that he was a man of passive 
disposition. But a study of the contemporary history of 
Northern India would reveal that in the second quarter of 
the 12th cent. A.D., besides the Candellas there were other 
^ equally potential powers on the field, viz., the Paramaras, 
the Cedis, and the Caulukyas. It has already been seen that 
in the absence of any imperial power all of them were vieing 
with one another in a contest for supremacy. In the circums¬ 
tances when we find in the Mau Record that Prthvivarman 
is described to have been equal to the task in bearing the 
burden of the hereditary government, and was able to main- 
•r tain the integrity of the boundaries of the state, it is hardly 
possible to believe that Prthvivarman was a weak ruler. It 
may be that he did not adopt an aggressive policy against 
other powers. 

The same p rinciples of administration were maintained 
during the regime of Prthvivarman. V. 13 of the Mau Record 
states that he used to take lawful wealth and then expand 
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the same according to the prescripts on the sacred objects, 
carefully protecting all being and wholly intent on securing 
propriety of conduct.^* Gadadhara, the son of a former minis¬ 
ter, Ananta, who had been appointed by Jayavarman 
in the office of Pratihara, was now in the present regime 
elevated to the high office of ‘Mantrimukhya’ (Chief Minister), 
in which capacity he claims to have made the government 
of the king prosper in all its constituent parts. 

Madanavarman. * 

Prthvivarman’s son, Madanavarman came to the throne 
in the first quarter of the 12th cent. A.D., and enjoyed a 
rather long period of reign from c. 1129-1163 A.D. During 
this period the Candellas flourished once again in the 
political scene of Northern India as an important power, for 
which we have evidences jnscriptional and numismatic as 
well as traditional and literary. 

It has already been pointed out that since the demise 
'of Kirttivarman till the accession of Madanavarman, the 
intervening Candella rulers could hardly achieve any 
.spectacular success, though of course the state might not 
have suffered any territorial diminution. \Vith the accession 
of Madanavarman it will be evident that the non-aggres¬ 
sive policy so long followed was totally reversed and King 
Madanavarman from the very start of his career launched 
a yigorous policy in reviving the strength and organisation 
of the Candella power and restoring respect for it among 
other contemporary powers of the adjacent regions, viz., 
the Cedis, the Paramaras, the Gahadavalas and theCaulu- 
kyas. This is best evidenced in V. 15 of the Mau stone in¬ 
scription, which reads as follows :— 

‘Before whose name even ever quickly flees the Cedj_ king, 
vanquished in fierce fight, and through the dread of whom 
the king of Kaii always passes his time in friendly behaviour; 
by whom moreover the ruler of Malava, full of arrogance 
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was quickly exterminated, while other monarchs paying 
homage to him have enjoyed supreme comfort.”^® 

The account of the Candella ruler, as provided in the verse 
quoted above, is undoubtedly an exaggerated description 
" of the court poet. But the study of the history of the period 
would reveal that the condition of tl^ powers mentioned in 
the verse, viz., the Kasiraja, the Malavesa and the Cedis, 
particularly during this period (i.e., the first quarter of 
the 12th cent. A.D.), was not quite strong to withstand 
^ - the onslaught of a vigorous ruler of the Candella family. 
As such, it may not be a mere prasasti to describe that the 
Candella king Madanavarman was able to exert his political 
influence over those powers. There was no question of any 
iexpansion of the Candella dominion at the cost of any of 
these powers, but they might have had to submit before 
the military might of the Candella ruler, Madavarmma- 
,deva. 

The Cedis, it may be remembered, suffered a defeat at 
the hands of the Candella king, Sallaksana towards the close 
of the 11th cent. A.D., and since then they could not gain 
" sufficient strength to effect a recovery. The discovery of 
the hoard of coins,^^ which included some of Madanavarman, 
in the village named Panwar in the Teonthar Tehsil of the 
former Rewa state, has been taken by some scholars to indi¬ 
cate that the Candella kingdom extended in the south-east 
upto the Kmmur Range of the Vindhyas, beyond which lay 
the dominion of the Dahala Kalacuris. The situation of an 
expanding power as an immediate neighbour is by itself 
dangerous which becomes more acute when the other power 
is weaker. Though the name of the Cedi king who might have 
clashed with Madanavarman is not mentioned in any record, 
yet there is every probability of his being identified with 
Gayakarna, of whom we have a record, viz., Tewar stone 
inscription, dated 1151 A.D.^® The Kalacuris had already 
lost some of their territories in the Ganges valley to the 
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Gahadavalas during the time of his father, Yasahkarna 
(1073-1125 A.D.). Naturally their hold in this region must 
have been weaker after this adverse development. For the 
Candellas too, an expansion of the Gahadavalas was fraught 
with dangerous potentialities, and as such they might have 
under Madanavarman annexed the region into their own 
dominion lest it might fall to the Gahadavalas. The claim 
that ‘ever quickly flees the Cedi king vanquished in fierce 
fight’ may not therefore be an idle boast. The incident hinted 
at in this verse might have referred to the Candella victory 
o\’er the Kalacuris in the North Baghelkhand region. In¬ 
creasing danger from the Candellas must have compelled the 
Cedis to sink their feeling of enmity with their eastern neigh¬ 
bour, the Paramaras, with whom now they enter into a 
marriage alliance, Gayakarna having married Alhanadevi, 
a Guhila princess, who was a grand-daughter of Paramara 
Udayaditya, as stated in the Bheraghat stone inscription.®® 
The Paramaras themselves were also hardly better off. 
As early as the time of Kirttivarman, it has been seen, that 
in 1093 A.D. the Candella kingdom stretched upto Lalitpur 
district in the Betwa valley with the establishment of a fortress 
named Kirttigiridurga.^® Further expansion of the Candella 
dominion in the same direction was quite possible during 
the time of Madanavarman, as evidenced by the Mau stone 
inscription (Jhansi district)'*^ and the Augasi grant (Banda 
district) The latter record, it will appear, was issued when 
the king was in residence near Bhaillasvamin (mod. Bhilsa). 
This is further corroborated by the evidence of the Semra 
grant of Paramarddideva, grandson of Madanavarman. 
The Semra Plates^® indicate that in 1162 A.D., Madanavar¬ 
man was in residence at Varidurga (mod. Barigar) and gran¬ 
ted the villages of Madanapura in the Jhansi district, 
Vadavari (Berwara) and Dudahi in Lalitpur. All these go to 
show that the Candella dominion not only crossed the 
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Betwa, in the south-west but also absorbed a considerable 
portion of the Malwa territory. 

As to how did the Candella power advanced or which parti¬ 
cular Malava prince had been defeated by Madanavarman 
is however nowhere indicated in any of these records. It is only 
vaguely mentioned in the Mau inscription that ‘the ruler 
of Malwa, full of arrogance, was quickly exterminated’. 
The history of the Paramaras would show that during the 
reign periods of Naravarman (1097-1111 A.D.) and Yaso- 
varman (1134-42 A.D.) the military resources of the Para- 
mara state were exhausted by protracted warfare with the 
Caulukyas of Gujarat. The Paramara records are rather 
reticent about any incident of the reign of these two princes. 
But the Caulukya records, both literary and epigraphic, 
clearly indicate how the rulers of Malwa sufferred terrible 
defeats at the hands of the rulers of Gujarat. Merutuhga in 
his Prabandhacintamani^^ tells us that when Siddharaja 
was away from his capital on a pilgrimage, the Malava king 
Yasovarman overran Gujarat and exacted submission from the 
minister of Siddharaja. The latter, on his return to his capital, 
felt very much humiliated and made preparations for an 
invasion of the Malava kingdom. This led to a war of 12 years’ 
duration ending with the defeat and capture of Yasovarman 
before 1137 A.D., i.e., in about three years’ time since 
his accession. As such it is quite probable that Yasovarman 
led the invasion of Gujarat during the reign of his father, 
Naravarman. Hemacandra, a contemporary of both Sidd- 
raja and Yasovarman, in his Dvasrayakavya^^ corroborates 
the statement of Merutuhga though the details may some¬ 
what differ.^® Other literary works like the Sukrtasankirtana, 
Surathotsaba, Kirttikaumudi and Vasantavilasa also refer 
to the storming of Dhara by the Gujarat prince and annexa¬ 
tion of the whole Avantidesa to the Gujarat Empire. 

It is therefore highly probable that during the early 
years of the reign of Yasovarman, when he was grappling 
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with the Caulukyas in a deadly struggle, the Candella ruler 
^ Madanavarman exploited the opportunity by acquiring 
some portions of the Malava country adjacent to his domi¬ 
nions. The Paramaras, being too busy with their enemy on 
the west, could hardly put up adequate defence against their 
eastern neighbour, the Candellas. The Candella claim of 
having exterminated the ruler of Malava may not be un¬ 
justifiable, as their defeat at the hands of the Gujarat chief 
and loss of territory to the Candellas left with them only 
a short strip of territory in the lower valley of the river Kali 
Sindhu upto V.S. 1199 (A.D. 1142). 

Therefore it must be admitted that Siddharaja’s victory 
over the king of Malwa was more than a mere military raid. 
A number of Caulukya Grants of different dates designate 
Siddharaja as “Avantinatha”^^. The annexation of Malwa 
brought Caulukya Jayasirhha closer to the Candella domi¬ 
nions, which also by now stretched upto the eastern Malwa, 
and ultimately a clash between the two powers became 
inevitable. The Gujarat chronicles including the Kirttikau- 
mudi refer to the invasion of Kalanjara by Jayasirhha. The 
^ Kumarapala-carita claims that Jayasirhha defeated Madana¬ 
varman, the lord of Mahoba, but came to terms with the latter 
and made peace. Evidently the Caulukya ruler could not gain 
much from his wars with the Candellas and was compelled 
to withdraw his forces from Kalanjara. The Kalanjara stone 
inscription claims that Madanavarman in an instant defeated 
the king of Gurjara, (identified with the king of Gujarat, i.e., 
Jayasirhha), as Krsna defeated Kaihsa'*®. There may be some 
exaggeration in the evidence of Candella epigraphy but it 
cannot be denied that the Candellas threw back the Gujarat 
invasion completely and this by itself may well justify the 
claim of Madanavarman, as recorded in the Kalanjar record. 

To the north-west of the Candella state the rising power 
of the Gahad a\ alas might have constituted a threat to 
their security, but as is evident from the Mau record, there 
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^was continued good relationship between these two powers. 
The statement of the Mau inscription that through the dread 
of the Candella ruler, Madanavarman, ‘the King of Kasi 
always passes his time in friendly behaviour’, should of course 
be taken with some reservation. The real state of affairs 
most probably was that both these powers realised each other’s 
potentiality and formed a sort of alliance which enabled 
them to play significant roles in contemporary politics. 

A study of the distribution of the records of the time of 
Madanavarman indicates that he enjoyed rather a long span 
of life occupying the Candella throne for a period of at 
least 34 years. The earliest of his records is dated in A.D. 
1129^®, and the latest one dated A.D. 1163^®. During his 
regime not only do we witness a revival of the Candella 
power in the political theatre of Northern India, but also 
the establishment of a strong and consolidated state with 
enlarged boundaries, which was possible, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, by the steady application of Kautilyan principles of 
diplomacy by some efficient ministers of Madanavarman. 
The findspots of his inscriptions and coins suggest that in the 
south the Candella state verged on the Vindhyas from the 
Kaimur range in the west to the Bhanrer range in the east. 
The eastern boundary ran along the course of the Jumna 
beyond which lay the Gahadavala kingdom, while in the 
west the Betwa course divided the Candella dominions 
j from the Malava country, then annexed to the Caulukya 
state. Thus the whole of the central Indian triangle including 
the important fortresses of Kalanjar and Ajaygadh and the 
cities of Khajuraho and Mahoba, was firmly held by Mada¬ 
navarman. 

Bharat Kala Bhavan Plates of Madanavarman (V.S. 1192) 
give names of three queens of the King, viz., Lakhama- 
devi, Valhana-devi and Candala (or Candela)-devi. Of 
these Valhana-devi was the Chief Queen being described as 
‘Maharajni,’ and the two others simply as ‘Rajni’^i. 

" Kalanjar Pillar Insc. A.S.R., XXI., P. 34. 
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CAHAMANA—CANDELLA RIVALRY: FALL OF MAHOBA. 
Tasovarman II. 

Batesvar Inscription of Paramardideva is the only 
record which reveals the existence of a prince named 
Yasovarman intervening between the rulers, Madanavar- 
man and Paramardideva. Before the discovery of this record 
it was generally believed that Paramardi, the grandson of 
Madanavarman, succeeded the latter on the throne due 
probably to the death of his (Madana’s) son in his own life¬ 
time. But the evidence of the Batesvar record clearly indicates 
that Yasovarman, the father of Paramardi, ascended the 
throne after Madanavarman for however short a time it might 
have been. Verses 8 & 9 of the inscription state as follows :— 

“As the Moon, the crest jewel of Mahesvara arise from the 
ocean, so was born from him Yasovarman, who was an orna¬ 
ment of great rulers causing joy to the people, whose fame 
spreading in three worlds with the loveliness of jasmine 
and the moon, made the hair of men appear white and thus 
caused the unprecedented notion, that people before they 
had attained old age had, alas, turned grey.”^ 

The earliest recorded date of Paramardi being V.S. 1223 
(1165-66 A.D.),^ Yasovarman must have had a very short 
tenure on the throne. Dr. Ray suggests that v. 9 of the 
Batesvar record hints at the untimely end of his career.^ 
But the idea that there might have been some sort of dy¬ 
nastic troubles, and that Paramardi achieved the throne at 
the cost of his father, cannot be upheld with the materials 
at our disposal. It is easier to presume that Yasovarman 
died normally shortly after his accession. As nothing remark¬ 
able could have been achieved during the brief spell of 
Yasovarman’s reign, for which the ministerial family could 
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boast of, the name of this ruler may have been omitted from 
their record (Mau Inscription) altogether. 

Paramardi. » ^ 

Paramardideva, the grandson of Madanavarman, was 
the last Candella ruler of eminence. He came to the throne 
early in life in c. 1166 A.D., at the age of five, according to 
the Parmal Raso,^ within a couple of years of the date of his 
grand-father’s last dated record, c. 1163 A.D.,^ his father 
Yasovarman II having died after a short reign. Verse 6 of the 
Ajaygadh Inscription of Viravarman (V.S. 1317) refers to 
Paramardi as “a leader even in his youth, who struck down 
the opposing heroes, and to whom the fortune of universal 
sovereignty quickly came, like an enamoured damsel, choos¬ 
ing him of her own free will.”® The verse indirectly hints 
at the suddenness of Paramardi’s accession necessitated most 
probably by the untimely passing away of his father. 

The records attributed to the reign of Paramardi indicate 
that he enjoyed a fairly long reign extending over 35 years, 
the earliest of his records being dated in 1165-66 A.D.,^ and 
.the latest in 1201-02 A.D.® The period may be divided under 
three broad sections, of which the first was concerned with 
the accession and the early career, the second with the hosti¬ 
lity between the Cap.dellas and the Cahamanas, leading to 
the fall of Mahoba,^nd the third with the Muslim invasions. 

For the first part of his reign we have the following records, 
viz., the Semra Plates (1165-66 A.D.),» the Mahoba image 
inscription (1166-67 A.D.),^® the Icchawar Plate (1171 
A.D.),ii the Mahoba Plate (1173 A.D.),i2 the Pachar Plate 
(1176 A.D.),^® and the Charkhari Plate (1178 A.D.).^^ In 
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all these inscriptions full imperial titles are used by Para- 
mardi, viz., “Paramabhattaraka-Maharajadhiraja-Para- 
mesvara-Parama-Mahesvara-Sr i-Kalanj aradhipati-S riman- 
mat-Paramardideva”. These show that Paramardi well 
maintained the dignity of the Candellas, whose power 
had revived under his illustrious grand-father, Madanavar- 
man. 

The findspots of the records belonging to the reign of 
Paramardi indicate that he administered the entire dominion 
inherited by him quite efficiently and peacefully. His early 
- years were not marred by any military reverses or anything 
of the sort. The Candella records do not refer to any brilliant 
success either during the first fifteen years of his reign (1166- 
1182 A. D.). 

It was the second phase of his reign that was marked by 
protracted conflicts with the Cahamanas of Delhi, which 
culminated in the fall of Mahoba and the defeat of Paramardi. 
Strangely enough, the epigraphic documents of the Candellas 
are conspicuouly silent over this vital issue. The only explana¬ 
tion that may be offered for this deliberate reticence of the 
Candella prasastikdras is probably their unwillingness to refer 
to the ignominions defeat of their master. We have na¬ 
turally, therefore, to ^ly on the popular bardic accounts 
still current in Central India, known as the Prthviraj Raso 
by Cand Bardai,^^ the Mahoba Khand (Parmal Raso)^® and 
the Alha Raso by Jagnaik Rao.^^ These Raso accounts refer to 
the serious hostilities between Prthviraj Cauhan and Parmal 
Candel in some details. Much of these is later fabrica¬ 
tion by different popular bards, who were either interested 
in glorifying Prthviraj or Parmal. It cannot but be 
admitted that there is a kernel of truth in these accounts, 
a,s is borne out by the evidence of the two Madanpur 
Stone Inscriptions, which record the defeat of Paramardi at 
the hands of Prthviraj, and the plunder of Jejabhukti by 
the latter in Sarh 1239 (A. D. 1182-83.)i8. 

^^Ed. by M. V. Pandia & S. S. Das, Benares, 1913. 

^®Ed. by S. S. Das, Benares, 1920. 

Lays of Alha (Trans, by W. Waterfield). 

^W.S.R., X., P. 98-99; ibid., XXI., P. 173-74; A,S.L {W.C.) 1904, P. 55. 
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The circumstances leading to the outbreak of hostilities 
between the Candellas and the Cahamanas, as can be re¬ 
constructed from the bardic ballads, may be briefly described 
here. 

Prthviraj Cauhan, while returning to Delhi after marry¬ 
ing the daughter of Padamsen, was attacked on the way 
by the Turkish hordes, who were, however, beaten back. 
Prthviraja’s forces also suffered some casualties. Unfortuna¬ 
tely the party, including the wounded soldiers, having lost 
direction came to Mahoba, the capital of the Candellas, when 
it was raining. They camped in the royal garden without 
knowing that it was so. The keeper of the garden strongly 
objected to this intrusion, and in course of an altercation 
that followed, he was struck down. When the report reached 
Parmal Candel (Paramardideva), he felt offended and sent 
his soldiers to take action. In the battle that followed the 
Candels suffered serious losses, and of the Cauhans some 
30 men were killed and 17 injured. Parmal, then in strong 
indignation, summoned one of his generals^Udal, a leader 
of the Banaphar clan, and asked him to attack the soldiers 
already wounded. In vain did Udal try to impress upon 
the Candella king that it would not only be unchivalrous 
to attack the wounded soldiers, but would also unnecessarily 
antagonise a powerful ruler like Prthviraj a. But Parmal was 
under the evil influence of Mahil Parihar (Pratihara), his 
brother-in-law, who, though a Samanta, nourished a secret 
feeling of revenge against the Candellas, and whenever there 
was an opportunity, either he gave wrong advice to the 
Candellas or helped the enemy with secret messages. In this 
case also at his instigation Parmal prevailed upon the 
Banaphar to lead the unfair attack, but the result was no 
better than the previous one. The seige, however, was raised 
by Prthviraj, who returned to Delhi. 

In the meantime the Banaphar chiefs, Udal and his brother 
Alha, finding Mahoba too hot for them due to the machina¬ 
tions of Mahil Parihar, left the Candella court and sought 
refuge with King Jaicand of Kanauj. 

Mahil, now secretly communicated the news about the 
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desertion of the best warriors of the Candellas to Prthviraj, 
and advised him to avail himself of this opportunity of 
subjugating the Candellas. Prthviraj took counsel with all 
his chiefs and set out with a strong army to attack Mahoba. 
The Mahoba Khand describes in detail the route followed by 
Prthviraj and the different stages of his march to Mahoba. 

Starting from Delhi in Sarh 1240 (1182 A.D.)^® on a 
\\ ednesday, as stated in the Parmal Raso, Prthviraj marched 
to Gadh Gopacal (Gwalior) and encamped there for seven 
days. Then his army trekked eastwards to Batesvar (near 
.4gra) and worshipped Siva there. Then they proceeded 
towards the Candella kingdom. Next halt was on the banks 
of the Pahuj at a place called Basavgadh or Indragadh, near 
Sirsa or Sisargadh (Sisarwagarh). The fortress of Sisargadh 
was held by Malkhan, a valiant sanianta of Parmal. He 
was a Banaphar, and the famous heroes, Alha and Udal, were 
his cousins. Malkhan stoutly defended the fort for about 
eight days. Prthviraj at the outset tried to win him over, 
but Malkhan stuck to his svdmidharma (allegiance to his 
master) and fought bravely with all the resources at his 
command, killing as many as eight strong generals of the 
Cauhan army in eight consecutive days. Prthviraj at last 
personally took the field and Malkhan bravely laid down his 
life in the battle along with his noble associates. 

After the fall of Sirsa, Prthviraj marched towards Mahoba 
and camped on the banks of the Betwa (Vetravati). Realising 
the imminent danger which it would be rather impossible to 
forestall, Parmal and his Samantas, on the suggestion of the 
Chief Queen Malhan Devi, decided to seek for a temporary 
truce for a couple of months, and to send an envoy to Kanauj 
recalling the Banaphar brothers, Alha and Udal. 

Prthviraj agreed to the proposal, but remained camping 
on the banks of the river, practically besieging the town. 
Alha and Udal, on receipt of this message, were at first 
reluctant to come, as they had been unfairly treated by the 


'®The date is Sarh 1140 according to some Mss. of the Mahoba Khand. Sri 
Shyamsundar Das, the Editor of the Parmal Raso, believes, it was a calligraphist’s mistake 
for Sam 1240. P. R., P. 60., f.n. 1. 
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^ Candel ruler. But their mother prevailed upon them that 
‘svamidharma’ should not be violated. Jaicand, the ruler of 
Kanauj, sent along with them some of his best generals, 
including two of his sons and a strong contingent of soldiers. 

' The reference to this friendly assistance of the Gahadavala 
ruler to Parmal, in the latter’s conflict with Prthviraj, may 
not have been a mere fabrication by the popular bards. 
The Mau record refers to the existence of friendly relations 
between the Candella king Madanavarman, the grandfather 
of Parmal, and the Gahadavalas. The recent find of the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan plate of Paramardideva (V.S. 1247)^*'“ is a 
further proof on the point. It was issued when the Candella 
King Paramardi was at the Manikarnikd Ghatta at Sri Vara¬ 
nasi” (Mod. Banaras). Evidently the Candella King visited 
""this holy city in the Gahadavala dominion on a pilgrimage. 

On the arrival of the Banaphar chiefs at Mahoba at the 
head of the Kanauj army the Candellas felt greatly inspired 
and they made necessary preparations for the final battle. 
Prthviraj now demanded reopening of the operations held in 
abeyance under the terms of the truce, or surrender of the 
capital city, Mahoba. The battle started in full fury, the 
Candel troops advancing within a range of two ‘krosas’ (i.e., 
about 4 miles) from the Cauhan encampments. 

Realising the fury and intensity of the impending battle, 
Parmal, it is said, became nervous and left for Kalanjar along 
with some of his troops. Brahmajit, a son of Parmal, however, 
along with the Banaphar heroes, Alha and Udal, led the 
Candel army. In this great armageddon of Mahoba, both 
sides suffered serious losses and numerous casualties, which 
included Brahmajit, Udal, the sons of Jaicand and almost 
all the valiant generals on the Candella side. Alha was 
' wounded, but survived the battle. Prthviraj celebrated his 
victory by sacking the Candella capital, Mahoba, which is 
.corroborated by the evidence of the Madanpur Stone 
Inscriptions, already quoted. 

A Cauhan general, Cavand Rai, now proceeded to 

XXXI. 

‘OA.S.Ji., XXI., Pp. 173-74. 
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Kalinjar, where Parmal took refuge. The Cauhan army 
occupied the fort and plundered it, and started back with 
their most important trophy, Parmal, to present him before 
their master, Prthviraj. The Prthviraj Raso stops abruptly 
here, and states that Prthviraj raising the seige of Mahoba,^^ 
proceeded towards his own capital, Delhi, after appointing 
Pajjun Rai, one of his generals as the Governor of Mahoba. 
But what was the fate of Parmal? How long did the Cauhan 
occupation of Mahoba continue? 

Some light is thrown on these points by the Parmal Raso.^^ 
It states that when after plundering the fortress of Kalanjar, 
the Cauhans were returning along with Parmal, the Candel 
king, as their prisoner of war, Indal Kumar, son of Alha, 
attacked them without any warning. This sudden attack 
of the Banaphar soldiers completely outmanouvred the 
Cauhans, and the Candel king was freed from their clutches. 
Parmal then returned to Kalanjar; but, according to the 
Raso accounts, out of a sense of shame for his captivity at 
the hands of the enemies, he voluntarily put an end to his life 
at the Gajraj temple. He was followed by the Chief Queen, 
Malhan Devi and other queens. Cand Bardai, however, 
mentions that Parmal retired to Gaya and died there. 

These bardic accounts being full of unhistorical material, 
which was added in course of time, it is extremely difficult to 
trace the historical kernel in them. That Parmal died 
immediately after his defeat at the hands of Prthviraj is dis¬ 
proved by the find of a number of dated Candella records, 
some of which were issued directly by Paramardideva. 
Those are, the Kalanjar Rock Inscription^® and the Mahoba 
Stone Inscription of Sarhvat 1240 (A.D. 1184),®^ the Ajai- 
gadh Stone Inscription of V.S. 1243 (A.D. 1187),®® the 
Baghari (Batesvar) Stone Inscription of Sarh 1252 (A.D. 
1195),®® and the Kalanjar Stone Inscription of V.S. 1258 


Pr.R., Mahoba Saraaya., P. 2614-15. 
22 P.R., Antima Khanda., Pp. 532-53. 
22 E.I., XIX-XXI. App. No. 400. 

2* A.S.R., XXI., P. 72. 

22 ibid., P. 50. 

2« E.I.. I., P. 207, 
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(A.D. 1201).^'’ That is to say, Paramardi lived for about 20 
years after the Cauhan-Candel battle of 1182 A.D. This is 
also corroborated by the Muslim historians, Hasan Nizami^^ 
and Firishta.^® 

The occupation of Mahoba by the Cauhans and the 
appointment of Pajjun Rai as the governor of Mahoba, 
as mentioned in these accounts, are statements hardly corro¬ 
borated by any other evidence. That the city fell to the 
Cauhans in 1182 A.D., and that it was plundered, is borne 
out by the Madanpur records; but it is difficult to prove that 
the Cauhans retained their hold on it for any length of time. 
The capture of Kalanjar by Prthviraja’s forces is also more 
than can be admitted. Inscriptions are found to have been 
issued by Paramardideva both from Kalanjar and Mahoba 
within two years of its fall to the Cauhans, i.e., 1184 A.D., 
as quoted above. 

It may be quite probable that the fortress never passed 
out of the hands of the Candellas. It was there that the seat 
of the government was shifted during the seige of Mahoba. 
The account of the Parmal Raso about the rise of the Bana- 
phars under Indal Kumar, son of Alha, and liberation of 
Parmal, appears easier to believe. The Banaphars thus might 
have been instrumental in compelling the Cauhans to raise 
the seige and leave for Delhi^efore they had time to conso¬ 
lidate their position. F 

According to the Prthviraj Raso, Samarjit, a son of Parmal, 
with the help of Narasirhha, an officer of Raja Jaicand of 
Kanauj, captured Mahoba from Pajjun Rai, the Thanapati 
of Prthviraj, and ruled over the whole territory between 
Kalanjar and Gaya. He is, however, not mentioned in any 
of the Candella records. 

So the story of the Cauhan occupation of the Candella 
dominions was either a fabrication by the bardic authors, 
or, if there is any truth in it, the occupation may have lasted 
for a very short period. In fact, the Candella records issued 

” A.S.R., XXL, Pp. 37-38. 

-» Elliot., IL, 231-32. 

-» T.F., L, P. 197. 
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from 1184 A.D. onwards, which describe Paramardi with the 
usual imperial titles, do not indicate that his position was 
relegated to a petty local chiefship. The Batesvar Inscription 
of 1195 A.D. mentions that ‘the foot-stool of Paramardi was 
pale red with the lustre of the crest-jewels of kings i.e., the 
Samantas, bowing down before him’.^® Besides, the Kalahjar 
record of 1201 A.D. mentions him as 'Dasarnddhindtha’’ 
(Lord of the Dasarna country)which has been taken by 
Dr. H. C. Ray as indicative of his recovery of a substantial 
portion of his territory.^^ But from whom did he recover, 
and in which particular encounter? It is not mentioned in 
any of the documents how and from whom it was recovered. 
Secondly, if it was a case of recovery, it would have been 
, usual for the prasastikdras to refer to it. In the absence of any 
such evidence it may be presumed that the Cauhans after 
plundering the city of Mahoba raised the seige and left for 
Delhi. The Cauhans probably intended only to cripple the 
Candellas. They had no intention of annexing any part of 
the Candella dominion to their own kingdom. Paramardi 
repaired the damages caused by the enemy, and stabilised 
his hold over Mahoba in a short time. 

But Paramardi was really an unfortunate king. Hardly 
could be recover from the shattering blows of the Cauhans, 
when his territories came to be invaded by a more formid¬ 
able foe, the Muslims. Kutubuddin, according to the Taj- 
ul-Mathir, accompained by Sahib Kiran, Shamsuddin 
Altamash, and others, proceeded to invade KManjar in 
599 A.H. (1202 A.D.).^® ‘The accursed Parmar, the Rdi of 
Kalahjar’, offered stiff resistance, but could not stand the 
onslaught of the Muslim invaders, and agreed to surrender. 
As described by Hasan Nizami, on promise of allegiance he 
was admitted to the same favours as his ancestors had ex¬ 
perienced from Mahmud Sabuktigin. But while he was pre- 
- paring for the payment of tribute and elephants, he died a 

“Asit-tato namra-narendra-mauli-ratnaprabha-patala-padapithah.” E.I., I., P. 
209., V. 10. F . 

A.S.R.. XXI., P. 37-38. 

II., P. 720. 

Elliott, II., Pp. 231-32. 
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natural death whereupon his minister (Diwan or Mahlia), 
Aj Deo, reorganised the forces and held out, thus giving 
much trouble to the enemy. Firishta, however, records that the 
minister of Paramardi resolved to hold out and caused his 
master to be assassinated when he was preparing the tribute 
to be paid.®* This theory of violent death of Paramardi is, 
however, not accepted by all. In spite of this resistance the 
fort could not be defended. As the reservoirs of water in the 
fort dried up due to a severe drought, this last resistance also 
broke down, and on Monday, the 20th of Rajab, the 
Candella army was compelled to capitulate. The Fort thus 
fell to the Muslims, who destroyed the temples and converted 
them to mosques, and in the words of Nizami, “the name 
idolatory was annihilated.” The invaders, no doubt, procured 
a considerable booty by plundering the establishments in 
the fort. The government of Kalihjar was then conferred on 
Hazabaruddin Hasan Arnal. 

After the occupation of Kalanjar, Kutubuddin directed 
his army towards Mahoba and subdued it. Firishta’s refer¬ 
ence to Mahoba as the capital of the principality of Kalpi, 
has been taken by Dr. Ray to indicate that Mahoba and the 
surrounding regions were no longer part of the Candella domi¬ 
nions,®® which, however, is not true. 

Thus ended the long reign of Paramardi, the last great 
ruler of the Candella dyna.sty, who had a chequered career. 
It was during his reign that the Candella power rose to its 
height. His reign was also marked by serious reverses which 
crippled the Candella power almost irreparably. 


T.F., I., P. 197. 
D.H.N.L, II., P. 722. 




CHAPTER X 


AFTER PARAMARDI : TEMPORARY RESTORATION 
UNDER TRAILOKYAVARMAN. 

Trailokyavarman. •' 

It has already been mentioned that the Prthviraj Raso 
refers to one Samarjit as a son of ParmM, who recovered 
Mahoba from Pajjun Rai, the Thdndpati of Prthviraj, and 
held the territory between Kalanjar and Gaya, till he him¬ 
self was defeated and killed by Binaeuddin, a Musalman. 
Binaeuddin, according to some scholars, may be a misread¬ 
ing for Bahauddin Tughril, the governor of Bayana in 1196 
A.D.^, who later became the head of a state in Central India 
after the death of Kutubuddin. But there is no epigraphic 
corroboration of the facts stated in the Raso regarding 
this. The Candella inscriptions, on the other hand, give the 
name of Trailokyavarman as the immediate successor of 
Paramardi. Trailokyavarman, the earliest of whose records 
is dated in V.S. 1261, i.e., 1205 A.D. 2 , within a period of three 
years from the date of the last record of Paramardideva 
(Kalanjar Inscription of 1201 A.D.®), ruled for about 36 years, 
as understood from the Rewa Copper Plates of 1240-41 
A.D.^ Thus it appears that in spite of the crippling attacks 
on the Candellas during the reign of Paramardi, their power 
was not entirely lost, and that a fresh lease of life was given to 
it by Trailokyavarman. This successor of Paramardi quickly 
recovered Kalanjar from the Turkish occupants of the hill 
fortress and once again the Candella ruler Trailokyavarman 
found himself justified in using the family’s favourite title 
‘Kalafijaradhipati’. The recapture of the fortress from the 
Turks is clearly indicated in the Garra Plates of Trailokya- 
varman^ himself as well as in the Ajaygadh Inscription ofVira- 
varman®. 

1 T.F.. P. 195; I.A., XXXVII., P. 145, f.n. 50. 

2 The Garra Plates., E.I.. XVI., P. 272-77. 

3 J.A.S.B., XVII., Pt. I (1848), P. 313-17. 

^I.A., XVII.. P. 224-36. 

s E.I., XVI., P. 272-77. 

« ibid., I., P. 327, 329., V. 7. 
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The object of the issue of the Garra Plates is to record the 
grant of Kadoha-grama in the Paniuli visaya (modern 
Panna)^, and Lohasihani-grama in the Vikrauni visaya 
(modern Bijawar District)*, to Rauta Samanta, son of Rauta 
Pape, of the Bharadvaja gotra, who was killed at Kakada- 
daha in a battle with the Turuskas.* The Ajaygadh record 
describes Trailokyavarman as a vertitable Boar incarnation 
of Visnu, whose superhuman power was shown in recovering 
the Candella state, submerged by the waves of the Turuska 
invasion.^® 

Available evidence therefore indicates that although the 
^ Candella power was eclipsed by the Turuska invaders, who 
captured the Kalanjara fort, lying under their occupation for 
sometime, Trailokyavarman was able to strengthen his 
position to such an extent that its recapture was made possible 
and actually accomplished under his leadership. But the 
success must have been won at the cost of valuable lives. 
It is to be learnt from the Garra Plates that in the battle at 
Kakadadaha Rauta Pape laid down his life. A grant of 
‘Mrtyukavrtti’^^ was made for the maintenance of the family 
of the deceased warrior who had contributed to the victory 
of the Candellas. The improvement of the Candella position 
in the reign of Trailokyavarman, as depicted in the Ajay¬ 
gadh Inscription, cannot be regarded as unreal in view of 
the specific details discussed above. The assumption of the 
title of ‘Kalanjaradhipati’ by Trailokyavarman after its 
reconquest by him seems to have been quite proper. 

That the fortress passed out of the Muslim hands and 
remained with the Candella chief is also evident from the 
account of the Tabaqat i Nasiri, in which it is stated that 
in the year 631 H. (A.D. 1233) Malik Nusratuddin Taishi 
led an army from Gwaliyur towards Kalinjar, causing dis¬ 
comfiture to the Rae of Kalinjar,who had not the courage 

’’ “PaniuH-visayantahpati Kadohagrame” L. 7., E.L, XVI., P. 275. 

* “Vikrauni-visayantahpati-Lohasihanigrama”. L. 7. ibid., XVI., P. 276. 

* “Kakadadaha Turuska-yuddhe-mrta” L. 10-11, ibid., P. 275. “Kakadadaha Turus- 

kena saha yuddhe mrta”. L. 11, ibid., P. 276. 

»» E.I., I., P. 327., V. 7. 

“ ibid., XVI., P. 275-76. 

“ r.JV., I., P. 732-33. 

9 
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to face his enemy. The Muslim General plundered the city 
and obtained a fabulous booty. Thus it is a clear proof that 
^the fort must have continued to be in the possession of the 
Hindus until 1233 A.D. The Ajaygadh Rock Inscription 
, not only gives credit to Trailokyavarman for the recovery of 
Candella dominions but also mentions that he was ‘a very 
creator in providing strong places’ (durgga-pravidhana- 
vedah)/^ which probably means that a reshuffling of forti¬ 
fications at Kalanjar was carried out after it had been recap¬ 
tured by him. "'The Muslim account says that he fled without 
giving a fight to the Turkish attackers in 1233 A.D. But on 
this point one cannot however vouch for the strictest accuracy 
of the Muslim writer. 

The victory at Kakadadaha, recorded in the Garra Plates^^ 
evidently gave back to the Candellas the prospect, which 
they were fast losing in the estimation of the contemporary 
political powers, and more than that, confidence in their 
own strength and capacity, without which further develop¬ 
ment was impossible. Trailokyavarman after this moment¬ 
ous victory marched along the south-eastern side to the north 
yBaghelkhand, and extended his power at the cost of the 
Kalacuris. It may be mentioned that the Maharanakas of 
Kakaredika (modern Kakreri) were feudatories of the 
Kalacuri rulers Jayasirhha and Vijayasiihha, as recorded in 
the Rewa Grants of 1175 and 1195 A.D.^^ But the Rewa 
Grants of 1240-4 H® show that the same family of the Maha 
^ ranakas of Kakaredika had subsequently transferred their 
allegiance to the Candella ruler Trailokyavarman. In 
referring to their new overlord the prasastikaras of the 
the Maharanaka family used even the epithets particularly 
associated with their previous master, the Kalacuris, viz., 
“Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Para- 
ma-Mahesvara Vamadevapadanudhyata Paramabhattaraka 
Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Parama-Mahesvara Trika- 


“ E.I., I., P. 329., V. 7. 

“ ibid., XVI„ P. 272. 

" LA. XVII., Pp. 224-30 
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lingadhipati nijabhujoparjita asvapati gajapati rajatraya- 
dhipati Trailokyavarmmadeva kalyana vijaya-rajye” 

The exact date of this transfer of authority is however not 
indicated in these records, but it must have happened some 
■/time between the years 1205 and 1240 A.D. It is quite 
likely that the incident came about close on the heels of 
the victory of the Gandellas over the Turks at Kakadadaha 
in about 1205 A.D., which revived the political importance 
of the Gandellas. Some light is thrown on this matter by 
the damaged Tripuri Inscription of Kalacuri year 962 (1211 
A.D.), as deciphered by Dr. N. P. Ghakravarti, and the 
Dhureti Gopper Plate of K. 963 (1212 A.D.).^'^ The former 
refers to the Kalacuri ruler Vijayasimha and evidently was 
issued during his reign. But the latter acknowledges Gandella 
Trailokyavarman as the ruling sovereign. If the contention of 
Dr. Ghakravarti in reading the date of the Tripuri record 
is admitted then it may reasonably be presumed that the 
area passed under Gandella occupation sometime in K. 
962-63 (1211-12 A.D.).^® What is more significant in this 
connection is that the record mentions one Malayasirhha, 
a Mahamahattaka and Mandalika, appointed as a minister 
(mantrin) by Trailokyavarman. He is identified with a 
Samanta and Mandalika of the same name, mentioned in the 
Gedi records of K. 944 and K. 962. That is, this Ghief officer 
of the Kalacuris not only transferred his allegiance to the 
Gandellas but served the Gandella king in the capacity of his 
minister. 

The find of the Panwar hoard of coins which included some 
of the coins of Madanavarman also led scholars to presume 
‘“' an extension of the Gandella boundaries in the northern 
Baghelkhand region during the reign of Madanavarman.^® 
But a simple find of a coin-hoard of a particular royal family 
in a region adjacent to its own is not always a sure proof of 
the extension of administrative boundaries, as coins could 
be carried from one place to a neighbouring region for various 


” E.I., XXV., P. 1. 
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^0 D.H.JV.I., II., P.711. 
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reasons. On the other hand the Rewa Grants of the Maha- 
ranakas of Kakaredika owing allegiance to the Cedi rulers, 
as mentioned above, furnish positive evidence of the latter’s 
hold on the region upto 1195 A.D, The presumption that the 
region had formerly been conquered by the Candellas from 
whom it was recaptured during the gloomy period of 
Paramardi’s reign, is not also based on indisputable evidence. 2 ““ 
The find of the Panwar hoard on the basis of which a previ¬ 
ous Candella occupation is sought to be proved cannot be 
regarded as a dependable piece of evidence. The Dhureti 
Copper Plate of the Saiva teachers (1212 A.D.)^! and the 
Rewa Grants of 1240-41 A.D.^^ of the Maharanaka family, 
accepting Candella Trailokyavarman as their overlord, 
furnish however a positive proof of the expansion of the 
Candella territory to the upper courses of the Son in the 
northern Baghelkhand, and the continuance of the Candella 
hold on the area even at the time when the Kalanjar fortress 
was lost to the Muslims. 

The Rock inscription from Ajaygadh of the time of Bhoja- 
varman refers to the subjugation of the tribals, viz., the 
Bhillas, the !§abaras and the Pulindas (ajnakaran-pallinivasi- 
noyarh cakara Bhillan-lSabaran-Pulindan)^^ by Kayastha 
Ananda, a mihtary officer of Trailokyavarman, who 
appointed him as the governor of Jayadurga or Ajaygadh 
fort (durggadhikare nrpatih pracakre). Vase or Vaseka, the 
elder brother of Ananda, was also an important military 
leader under Trailokyavarman. His victory against ‘the 
irresistible Bhojuka’ (Bhojukarh yudhi yuddhadurmmada- 
nidhiih), who was ‘rending the kingdom into two’ (dvaira- 
jyarh janayantarh), is highly eulogised in the record.The 
identity of Bhojuka is most uncertain. Kielhorn has suggested 
the identification of Bhojuka, killed by Vaseka, with Asva- 
vaidya Thakkura Bhojuka,^ father of Abhayadeva of 

XVII., P. 224-30. 

II., P. 794, C.U., IV, P. cv-cvi. 

E.I., XXV., Pp. 1 ff. 

“ I.A., XVII., Pp. 230-36. 

« E.I., I., P. 334., V. 22. 
ibid., V. 19. 

2' ibid., P. 332. 
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Ajaygadh Stone Inscription of the time of Viravarman, 
dated 1268 A.D. In the absence of clearer evidence it is diffi¬ 
cult to accept the contention. But from the nature of the 
expression ‘rending the kingdom into two’ it may be pre¬ 
sumed that Bhojuka was an internal enemy of considerable 
power and influence, possibly a rebel trying to create dis¬ 
affection against Trailokyavarman. For the signal service 
rendered by Vaseka he was decorated with the title of 
‘Visisa’ of Jayadurga by Trailokyavarman and was granted 
the village of Varbhavari.^® 

Thus we find that Trailokyavarman was an able ruler who 
did much to save the Gandella power from annihilation and 
also contributed to its expansion in a most difficult period of 
its history. He came to the throne at a very critical moment, 
when the fortunes of the state were enveloped by darkness. 
The particular merit of his service is emphasised in the 
passage which stated that he was ‘a Visnu in lifting up the 
earth immersed in the ocean formed by the streams of the 
Turuskas’.^^ At the time of his accession the Candellas were 
in a miserable plight.'"f’he citadel of Kalanjar was then under 
a Muslim governor^® and the seat of government had to be 
shifted to Ajay g adh. It was due to Trailokyavarman’s superb 
organising power that the Gandella strongholds were recover¬ 
ed by him and Gandella authority established from the Betwa 
in the west to the Son in the east, and from Banda and Hamir- 
pur districts in the north to Panna in the south. Trailokya 
was not an insignificant chieftain of his time. The Maha 
ranakas of Kakaredika were among the feudatories who 
accepted him as their overlord.^® 

It is not unlikely that the fort of Kalanjara could not 
be permanently annexed by the Muslims as a result of the 
attack in 1233 A.D. Gunningham®® refers to a passage in 
the Tabaqat i Nasiri^^ which may indirectly render it likely 


« ibid., P. 334., V. 17. 

” E.I., I., P. 327, 329. V. 7. 
Elliot., II., P. 232. 

I.A., XVII., Pp. 230-36. 

='» A.S.R., I., P. 457. 

” T.N., I., P. 680-83., Elliot. II, 


P. 348. 
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that Trailokyavarman ruled over Kalanjar as late as 1247 
A.D. The account mentions a Rana named 'Dalaki wa 
MalakV as ruling in a mountainous tract not far from Kara 
(Allahabad District) which was plundered by Ulugh Khan 
in the reign of Sultan Nasiruddin in 645 A.H. (1247 A.D.). 
According to Firishta ''Dalaki wa MalakV (and not two 
Rajahs, Bulky and Mulky, as translated by Briggs) resided 
at Kalanjar.^2 Cunningham holds that the correct original 
form was ‘Tilaki wama Deo’’ (Trailokyavarmmadeva), 
which was corrupted as Dalaki wa Malaki by Persian calli- 
graphists.®® If the contention of Cunningham is accepted, 
the story quoted above may be taken as applying to Trailo¬ 
kyavarman, who must have in that case ruled for a few 
more years till 1247 A.D. But the question arises as to 
whether he did recapture the fortress of Kalanjar once 
again after its fall in 1233 A.D. It may be mentioned here 
that Kalanjar remained in the possession of Viravarman, 
the son and successor of Trailokya. It seems quite probable 
that Taishi, the Muslim invader, plundered the fortress, which 
was not really conquered, and that the Candellas did not 
lose possession of it, which continued to remain in their 
hands in spite of repeated attacks till the 16th century. 

Viravarman. i-' 

Viravarman succeeded Trailokyavarman to the throne, 
but the exact date of his accession is not known. The earliest 
record is dated in 1317 V.S.®^ (1259-60 A.D.). If‘Dalaki wa 
Malaki’ of Tabaqat-i-Nasiri®^ is taken to be identical with 
Trailokyavarman, Viravarman may be presumed to have 
ascended the throne sometime between 1247 and 1259 A.D. 
Of his reign we have the following records. (1) the Char- 
khari Plate of V.S. 131U®, (2) the Ajaygadh Rock Inscrip¬ 
tion of V.S. 1317, (3) the Jhansi Inscription of V.S. 1318®^, 


32 T.F., 1. P. 237. 

3“ A.S.R., L, P. 457. 

E.I., L, P. 325-30. 

“ Elliot., II., P. 348. 
E.L, XX., Pp. 132-34. 
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(4) the Dahi Plate of V.S. 1337^®, and (5) the Gurha Sati 
Stone Inscription of V.S. 1342 (1286 A.D.)®®. Two more ms- 
criptions from Kalafijar were noticed, one by Cunningham, 
which traced the Candella genealogy from Vijayapala to 
Viravarman, and the other by Kielhorn, dated in V.S. 1340 
(A.D. 1283)^®, which falls within the reign-period of Vira¬ 
varman. Another stone inscription dated V.S. 1372 (1315 
A.D.)^i of the reign of Viravarman, was found from Ajay- 
gadh. But as we have an Ajaygadh record of V.S. 1345*^ (A.D 
1288), in which Bhojavarman is mentioned as the king. 
Dr. Ray doubted the proposed reading of the date, and that 
of the name of the king, recorded in the other inscription^®. 
It is not unlikely, as suggested by Cunningham, that 
Viravarman of the latter record might have been a second 
prince of the same name succeeding Bhojavarman sometime 
after 1288 A.D. 

The Charkhari Plate (V.S. 1311) mentions the battle of 
Sondhi, in which one Dabhyuhadavarman of Candresvar- 
anvaya was defeated by Rauta Abhi, a general of Viravar- 
man^^. Sondhi is identical with Seondha fort, now called 
Kanhargarh on the banks of the Sindh river in the Datia 
State. Rai Bahadur Hiralal, who has edited the inscription 
suggests that it was a battle between persons of the same 
family, viz. the Candellas^®. It is difficult to believe that 
Dabhyuhadavaraman was a member of the Candella family, 
occupying any portion of the territory against the* lineal 
descendant of Trailokyavarman. On the other hand the 
suggestion that the gift of a village to the general who 
achieved the victory would accrue religious merit to the 
predecessors of the kingf*®, indicates that he was either 
a usurper or a rebel trying to create troubles within the 
state. 


ibid., App. No. 600.; .4.5.R., XXI., Pp. 74-76. 
ibid., App. No. 608. 
ibid., App. No. 604. 
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Viravarman fortunately had not to encounter any Muslim 
attack during his rule, at least the Muslim chronicles do 
not mention any. He seems to have enjoyed a peaceful reign 
maintaining direct control over a large part of his ancestral 
territory including Khajuraho, where a unique gold dramma 
of Viravarman has been recovered^^. If the evidence of the 
findspots of the records of his reign is taken into considera¬ 
tion, it may be permitted to draw such an inference about 
the extent of his kingdom. His dominion, comprising the 
fortresses ofKalanjar and Ajaygadh, extended upto the Betwa 
on the west, near which was found the Gurha Stone Inscrip¬ 
tion. The evidence of the Dahi Grant suggests that the western 
boundary extended further. This inscription seems to claim 
that his territory was bounded by Nalapura or Narwar and 
Gopagiri or Gwalior in the north-west, and Madhuvana or 
Mathura in the north.^* According to this record, Balbhadra 
Mallaya “an illustrious chief of distinguished bravery” is 
said to have conquered the lord of Narwar (Nalapurapati) 
Gopala, the ruler of Mathura (Madhuvanakadhipa) and 
Hariraja of Gwalior (Gopagiri), Dr. D. C, Sircar reads 
‘Nalapurapati’ as an epithet for ‘Gopala’^®, and, identifies 
him with Gopala of Yajvapala family, of whom a number of 
stone inscriptions were found at Narwar in the Shivapuri dis¬ 
trict of the former Gwalior state^®. Some of these records, dated 
in V.S. 1338 current (or V.S.,1337 expired), Caitra sudi 7, 
Friday, (28th March 1281 A.D.) were found in Bahgla, a 
small village near Narwar fort, inscribed on stone pillars 
commemorating warriors who lost their lives fighting on 
behalf of Gopala against Candella Viravarman.®^ Some 
of the records claim to have obtained victory repulsing the 
invading King Viravarman. Thus the Dahi grant and the 
Bahgla records are mutually corroborative, though, of course. 


*’ C. a I. M., L, p. 224; J. A. S. B., 1889, Ft. L, p. 34. 

“ A. S. R., XXL, pp. 74-76. 

** I. H. d; XXXII., p. 405. 

Annual administration report of the Archaeological Department of Gwalior State, V. S. 1991 
(1934-35); Gwalior Rajyake Abhilekh (Hindi) by H. N. Dvivedi. 

“ £■. /,, XXXI; /. H. Q_- XXXH. p. 403; TTie battle is stated to have been fought on 
the banks of the river Barua (modem) and seems to have lasted only for a day. Viravar¬ 
man was accompanied by four other Kings, as stated in two of the Bahgla records 
Evidently they were his allies or vassals. 
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with the partisan’s bias on either side. The nett result, 
therefore, as suggested by Dr. Sircar, was that “the army of 
Viravarman invaded the Kingdom of Yajvapala Gopala and 
succeeded in penetrating as far as the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the latter’s capital at Nalapura (Narwar). The 
Candella King was most probably repulsed after having 
gained some initial successes.”®^ It should be pointed out 
that there is hardly any corroborative evidence in support 
of the other claims advanced in the Dahi Grant. It is not 
clear how in the face of the growing power of the Muslims 
in the second half of the 13th and the first half of the 14th 
centuries, it was possible for the Candellas to have held sway 
over such an extensive kingdom without fighting a battle 
with the Muslims. The Muslim accounts, including Firishta, 
mentions Sultan Nasiruddin’s subjugation of Bundelkhand 
and his apointment of a governor in about 1251 A.D. The 
regions subdued were Gwalior, Chanderi and Malwa.®® But 
the Muslims could not completely eliminate indigenous rule 
in the principalities mentioned above, where local dynasties 
are known to have continued, although much reduced in power. 

Verses 8 and 9 of the Ajaygadh Record (1317 A.D.)®^ in 
a conventional style paint him as a great fighter. He is des¬ 
cribed as one who delighted the damsels of heaven by send¬ 
ing them, as lovers, the hostile heroes whom he cut down in the 
field of battle. He is compared with Visnu riding on Garuda, 
and also with Siva roaming about on his bull, extirpat¬ 
ing elements of wickedness on the earth, which may mean 
that he ruled with firmness at a time when disorderly forces 
were trying to gain the upper hand. 

The Ajaygadh record of V.S. 1317 was issued to record the 
benevolent and pious activities of the chief queen of Vira¬ 
varman, named Kalyanadevi, who built a well with perennial 
water, a hall for the supply of its water, and a tank at Nandi- 
pura (Jayadurga)®®. The record also refers to the genealogy 

ibid.. One of the records mentions Viravarman as ‘Carhdilla’ (Candella) and some 
others refer to his association with Teiahuti’ and ‘Teiabhukti’. 
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of the queen. She hailed from the Dadhici -varhsa (V. 10), 
and was the daughter of Mahesvara (V. 11)®®, who was 
revered even by the crowned heads. His mother was 
Vesaladevi, the daughter of king Govinda (V. 13), who accor¬ 
ding to Cunningham, may have been identical with king 
Govindaraja of Narwar (Nalapura). 

Bhojavarman. ' 

Viravarman appears to have been succeeded by Bhoja¬ 
varman between the years V. S. 1342 (1286 A.D.) and 
V.S. 1345 (1288 A.D.). As already mentioned, the last dated 
record belonging to the reign of Viravarman is V.S. 1342, 
while the earliest known of Bhojavarman’s is dated V.S. 1345. 
It is probable that Bhojavarman was the son and successor 
of Viravarman, but there is no definite evidence on the 
point. 

The available records assigned to the reign of Bhojavarman 
are all found from Ajaygadh. They are, —(i) a Stone Ins¬ 
cription dated in V.S. 1345®’ (ii) a Sati stone record dated 
V.S. 1346,®® and (iii) a Rock Inscription, which is undated. ®® 
Excepting the Sati Record, both the other Ajaygadh ins¬ 
criptions were issued by ministers of Bhojavarman, the 
dated one by Kayastha Nana, and the undated one by 
another Kayastha, named Subhata, the Kosddhikdrddhipati. 
These records, however, do not throw any light on the political 
condition of his time, nor do they ascribe any achievement 
to Bhojavarman. It is evident that the Candellas had now 
little scope or opportunity left for conspicuous action in the 
political field. But a study of documents of their ministers 
reveal that though the power of the Candellas must have 
been declining, their administrative organisation was main¬ 
tained with the help of efficient councillors and officials, 
whose loyalty to the throne was an inherited virtue. 

It is not possible to ascertain the exact limits of Bhoja¬ 
varman’s dominion due to paucity of data. But that the 

“ A.S.R., XXI., P. 51. 

« E.I., XXVIII., P. 98-107. 
ibid., XX., P. 135. 

“ ibid., I., P. 330-38. 
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Ajaygadh fort was still under the possession of the Candellas 
is evident from two records mentioned above. The Kalanjar 
fort was also under the Candellas till V.S. 1365, when in a 
Sati Stone Record found in the territory held by a feudatory 
prince, Maharajaputra Vaghadeva, the last known Candella 
ruler, ‘Srimad-Hammiravarmadeva’, their overlord, is 
mentioned as ‘Kalanjaradhipati’ (Lord of the Kalanjar fort) 
That the Candella occupation of the fortress of Kalanjar 
did not cease in the intervening period is evident from the 
Charkhari record of V.S. 1346, which also refers to Ham- 
miravarman as ‘Kalanjaradhipati’, though the reigning 
king was Bhojavarman.®^ The question whether Hammira- 
varman held the fort of Kalanjar as Bhojavarman’s viceroy, 
or independently as the latter’s rival, has raised controversy. 
Rai Bahadur Hiralal suggests that the absence of the grandi¬ 
loquent titles in the case of Hammiravarman indicates that 
he was never recognised as the Maharaja while his elder 
brother, Bhojavarmadeva was on the throne.®^ The view 
that the two were brothers is not based on any evidence, 
but is a pure assumption, which may be probable, but cannot 
be proved to be true. Further, the explanation offered by 
Hiralal regarding the assumption of the most favourite 
epithet of the Candella rulers, viz., Kalanjaradhipati, by the 
brother of the reigning prince, is also a guess. It may not be 
unlikely that Bhojavarman had a short reign and that after 
his death in V.S. 1346, Hammiravarman occupied the 
throne in the same year sometime before the month of 
‘Bhadrapada.’®® 

Hammiravarman. 3 

The last known ruler of the Candella family was Hammi¬ 
ravarman, of whom we have a copper plate grant in V.S. 
1346 mentioned above. In that record he has been definitely 
mentioned as meditating on the feet of Sri Viravarmana- 

•» XVI., P. 11., f.n. 1,2. 

" ibid., XX., P. 134-36. 

ibid., P. 135. 

The date of the record as given in ibid, P. 136, L. 13 is “Saihvat 1346 samaye/ 
Bhadrapada Vadi 12 Ravau/ Pusyanaksatre//”. 
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deva.®^ It is difficult to prove that they were brothers, as 
already stated. The succession appears to have, however, 
been peaceful. 

Three records are available for his reign. Those are, (i) 
the Charkhari Plate of V.S. 1346, (ii & iii) two Sati Stone 
inscriptions, one from Ajaygadh fort®® and the other from 
Bamhni,®® a village in the D amo h District in the Central 
Provinces. The findspots of tSese records suggest that Ham- 
1 miravarman not only held the ancestral dominion of the 
Candellas including Mahoba region in the Hamirpur dis¬ 
trict and Ajaygadh, but also portions of Damoh and Jabalpur 
districts of the Central Provinces, on either side of the Bhanrer 
range of the Vindhyas. The Bamhni Sati record furnishes 
the interesting information that Maharajaputra Sri Vagha- 
deva, the local ruler, described as a ‘Pratihara chief’, was a 
feudatory of Candella Hammiravarman. Both these Sati 
records being dated in V.S. 1365 indicates that Hammira¬ 
varman had a fairly long reign of at least about 20 years from 
V.S. 1346 to V.S. 1365. Another Sati record has been found 
from a village named Salaiya, 3 miles from Bamhni in V.S. 
1366 (A.D. 1309), which mentions ‘Alayadina Sultana' (Sultan 
' Alauddin) as the reigning king®^. Thus with the occupation 
of Bundelkhand by ^lauddin the history of the independent 
Candella dynasty came to an end by 1309 A.D. Vestiges of 
the Candella power may have lingered after this date in some 
small fortified areas, but the glories of the Candellas became 
a part of ancient legend, which could not be revived under 
the imperial sway of the Muslim rulers. 


ibid., p. 135., L. 6. 
ibid., XX,, p. 134, f. n. 2. 
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CHAPTER XI 


ADMINISTRATION 

Inscriptions of the reigns of the Candella rulers do not 
furnish a systematic and consistent account of their adminis¬ 
trative organisation. It is clear however that their govern¬ 
ment, as in other contemporary states, was wholly of the 
prevailing monarchical type. The Candella King was the 
pivot of the administrative structure, without whom the 
state had no existence. He must have enjoyed an authority, 
which presumably was not subject to any constitutional 
check exercised by a popular assembly or any other such 
institution, to which no reference has been made in their 
extant records. Theoretically the constituents of the state, 
were the ‘Sapta Prakrtis’, as conceived by the political 
thinkers of ancient India. The Mau Inscription alludes to 
''angdni saptcC^, the seven constituent parts of the state struc¬ 
ture, leaving the expression undefined. By this must have 
been meant, the king (svami), the ministers (amatya), the 
realm (janapada), the capital (durga), the treasury (kosa), 
the army (bala),and the ally (mitra)^. Thus the other ‘limbs’, 
besides the king, were functioning in the Candella state. As 
known from the inscriptional sources there were ministers 
in the Candella kingdom, representing the ‘limb’ known 
as ‘amatya’. Military power (bala), without which the 
Candellas could not have expanded their territory, must have 
also functioned as an effective limb. That the treasury, i.e., 
the kosa, constituted another essential element of the state, 
is shown in the use of the expression ‘kosadhikaradhipati’.® 

The King 

The Candella kings generally assumed the usual imperial 


1 E. I., I., p. 198., V. 8. 

^ Mhh., S. P., 69, 65. Mam, IX., 294. K. A. (Shamasaslry)., \1., 1., p. 287. 
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titles in their official documents, viz., Paramesvara, Para- 
mabliattaraka, Maharajadhiraja, &c. But it is of interest to 
note that the early rulers of the family upto Yasovarman 
are mentioned in the records simply as, rajan,^ nrpa,® mahi- 
pati,® ksitipa,'^ nrpakulatilakah,® ksitidharatilakah^, &c. The 
usual imperial designations were used by their successors 
from the time of Dhahga, who succeeded Yasovarman. 
Yasovarman, it may be mentioned, was the real architect of 
the greatness of the Gandellas, but, as he retained at least a 
show of allegiance to the Imperial Pratiharas, he did not 
assume any mark of formal independence. The conquest of 
Kalanjar by Yasovarman was an important incident in the 
history of the Gandellas, and this was signified by the assump¬ 
tion of the epithet of ‘Kalanjaradhipati’ by his successors. 
Another title, Parama-Mahesvara, frequently adopted by 
the Gandellas in some of their records symbolises their devo¬ 
tion to the Saiva cult. 

The influence of the Kalacuris, whom the Gandella rulers 
defeated, is noticed in the adoption of the Gaja-Laksmi emblem 
on the latter’s seals and coins. To the same influence was 
due the assumption of the well-known Kalacuri titles by 
some of Gandella rulers, viz., “Parama-Mahesvara iSrimad 
Vamadevapadanudhyata”, and “Trikalihgadhipati nija- 
bhujoparjit-asvapati-gajapati-narapati rajatrayadhipati”, pre 
fixed to the name of Gandella Trailokyavarman in the Rewa 
copper plate of Kumarapala.^® The Dhureti copper plate^^ 
issued shortly after the conquest of Rewa area by Trailo¬ 
kyavarman also reveals that, besides the Kalacuri titles, 
some titles of the Gahadavala rulers viz., ‘Paramabhattara- 
ketyadi-samasta rajavalivirajamana’ (‘The king endowed 
with all the royal titles, commencing with Paramabhatta- 
raka’), ‘vividha-vidya-vicaravacaspati’ (expert like a Vacas- 

* ibid., p. 327., V. 5. 

* ibid., p. 334., V. 15 uses ‘nrpati’ ibid., p. 142, V. 21. 

« ibid., p. 141., V. 14. 
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pati or Brhaspati in the pursuit of different sciences) and 
‘Kanyakubjadhipati’ (lord of Kanyakubja), were used with 
the name of the Gandella king. Some of the titles are specially 
significant. The description of the king as “vividhavidya- 
■wicara-vacaspati” proves that he must have been acquainted 
with the sciences studied in his time which led to the sharpen¬ 
ing of his intellect and development of his power of judg¬ 
ment. A Sati record of the time of Hammiravarman (A. D. 
1308)^^ and the Charkhari Copper Plate of Hammiravar¬ 
man (1346 V.S.)^® also use the title ‘rajavalitrayopeta’ for 
the ruler, evidently implying ‘asvapati’, ‘gajapati’, and 
‘narapati’. In L. 12 of the Dhureti Copper Plate Trailo- 
kyavarman is given the epithet, ‘Trisatirajyadhipati’ (the lord 
of the kingdom consisting of three hundred), which is not 
met with elsewhere.^^ 

None of these records excepting the Charkhari Plate of 
V.S. 1346 is an official document of the Candella rulers. 
Hence it may be doubted if all the titles mentioned above 
were officially assumed by them. It may be noted that those 
titles occur particularly in the records connected with these 
areas which had been under the Kalacuri or the Gahadavala 
rule. Another interesting title used by Gandella Hammira¬ 
varman himself and also attached to the names of his prede- 
eessors in the Charkhari plate of V.S. 1346 is ‘SahiV^ pro- 
^ bably indicative of the growing Muslim influence in the 
courts of northern and central India. 

Succession. 

The Candella monarchy was normally hereditary, the 
son succeeding the father on the throne. Even if the son was 
a minor, it was customary to instal him on the throne. The 
legendary Parmal Raso gives instance while referring to the 
vcase of Paramardi, who was only a boy of five when called 
upon to succeed his father.^® Early accession to the throne by 

ibid., XVI., p. 10., f.n. 4. 

« ibid., XX., p. 134-35. 

1* ibid., XXV., p. 6. 

1® ibid., XX., p. 134-35. 
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Paramardi is proved by epigraphic testimony, where he is 
described as “balopi neta.”^^ It was necessary to make 
some sort of arrangement for the actual administration of 
the territory if such a situation arose, but we have no informa¬ 
tion about that. 

The Candella records do not contain any hint of rivalry 
for the throne in the royal family. If the reigning king died 
without leaving any male issue, the throne passed without 
any trouble to the younger brother of the deceased ruler. 
The history of the Candellas furnishes two cases of peaceful 
succession by collateral members. Jayasakti, one of the early 
rulers, having no direct heir, was succeeded by his younger 
brother, Vijayasakti. It is noteworthy that both the names 
are mentioned in the records of the latter’s successors. Kirti- 
varman also came to the throne after the death of Devavar- 
man, his elder brother. Another interesting case is that of 
Prthvivarman, who ascended the throne after the death of 
his nephew, Jayavarman.^* There is no evidence to show that 
these were cases of disputed succession. Rai Bahadur Hiralal 
suggests that Hammiravarman was a younger brother of 
Bhojavarman on the evidence of non-assumption of the 
royal title, ‘Maharajadhiraja’, by the former in the Char- 
khari Plate of 1346 V.S., Bhojavarman being the ruling 
sovereign then, as known from the Ajaygadh Rock Inscription 
of the same year.^® In that case this was also a case of undis¬ 
puted succession by a younger brother, though the relationship 
is difficult to be proved. 

Khajuraho record of V. S. 1059^“ and a Kalanjar 
record^^ refer to voluntary abdication of the throne by 
Dhahga and Jayavarman respectively. Dhahga, who had 
lived upto one hundred years, may have abdicated on the 
ground of infirmity due to old age. Jayavarman retired 
because, as he himself declared, he felt wearied of 
government. 

^^777l, p. 327., v. 6. 
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»»J. A. S. B., 1848., Pt. I., pp. 318-19. 
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The eldest son of the reigning king was regarded as his 
^ heir-apparent, while the younger sons were often appointed 
to responsible posts. The Dudahi stone inscription^^ refers to 
Devalabdhi, and his father, Krsnapa, a son of Yasovarman, 
which suggests that his family had a special position in this 
region. Dudahi visaya was an oudying district of the Candella 
kingdom, and it acquired a political importance due to its 
common frontier with the Paramaras. Pratapa, the younger 
^ brother (bhrata kaniyan) of king Madanavarman is described 
in a Kalanjar inscription^® as a very influential person in 
the court, and he undertook diverse works of public interest, 
including erection of temples, construction of tanks and 
gardens and providing care for the sick and indigent 
subjects. 

There is reference to the ritual of coronation ceremony 
(murddhabhisikta)®^ which a new king had to pass through 
on his accession to the throne. Details are not indicated in 
any of the records. But the signs of royalty, as referred to in 
different inscriptions are, simhasana®® (throne), padapitha®® 
(foot stool), atapatra®’ (royal umbrella), mauli®® (head gar¬ 
land or the crown). See. These indicate that the usual splen¬ 
dour and majesty were associated with the royal office of the 
Candellas. There are references also to the royal retinue 
and the royal palace. 

Personal qualities. 

An idea about the requisite qualities of a king can be form¬ 
ed from the eulogistic references to the Candella monarchs 
in their inscriptions. As described in these records, they were 
of handsome appearance, (kandarpakalpakrteh,®® sauru- 
pahgah,)®® of impressive personality (paurusa),®^ learning 

^^A., X\ail., p. 237. 

J. A. S. B. (1848), Pt. I., p. 318, L. 15. 

I., p. 327., V. 11. 

“ ibid., I., p. 122, L. 9. 

“ ibid., p. 209., V. 10. 

” ibid., p. 201., V. 42. 

“ ibid., p. 197., V. 5. 

“ ibid., p. 125., V. 11. 
ibid., p. 126., V. 21. 
ibid., p. 128., V. 33. 

10 
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(vidyavadatahrdaya®^), proficiency in arts and poetic 
talents (kavyalamkarachando-laksanagunaganadhisthana) 
virtuous and of pleasing conduct (‘subhacarita-pavitrah’,^^ 
‘sadvrttasya ca sadma’),^*“ devoted to Dharma (“Dharma- 
vatsalah” “Dharmadharah” “Dharmmikah” “Dharmmam- 
ekohi-sakha”),^® &c. Their ability to protect the 
state against internal and external enemies in the same 
way as a ‘kulavadhu’ is protected, and their ability to 
eradicate social evils (kantakasodhana) as well as their tole¬ 
rant attitude and policy to different forms of religion are also 
referred to. Their munificence is often highly spoken of and 
they are described as the veritable ‘kalpataru’, the tree that 
fulfills all desires. 

Not only in the Gandella inscriptions but everywhere 
when a king is praised, either in epigrahic or literary records, 
these qualities are attributed to him. It may however be 
pointed out that the Gandella prasastikaras considered 
such qualities to be essenial for a king. In view of the duties 
which the kings had to perform, these qualities were required 
for efficient administration and pursuit of a successful policy 
at home and abroad. They were well in accord with the 
practical requirements of satesmanship and administration. 

Divine comparisons. 

Kings of the Gandella family, as was customary in those 
days, have been compared to some of the deities of the 
Brahmanical pantheon or legendary heroes. The family 
claims to have originated from the Moon-God, and mytho¬ 
logical sages, like Marici, Atri, &c., of the Gandravaihsa. 
Moreover later rulers like Kirtivarman and Trailokyavar- 
man are often compared to Visnu. In the Deogadh Rock 

32 p. 141, V. 17 

33 ibid., XX., p. 127., L. 8. Some of the Gandella rulers were eminent poets and 
scholars. Parmardi claims to have composed an eulogy to Purari (Kalanjar Insc.). Bida 
(Vidyadhara) is stated to have offered a poetical composition to Mahmud (Firishta). 

33 ibid., I., p. 198., V. 6. 

33a ibid., V. 9. 

33 /. A., XVI., p. 203; L. 11.; E. /., I., p. 143, V. 31; /. A., XVI., p. 205; L. 5; E. /., 
XX., p. 127, L. 11. 

33 E. /., I., p. 198., V. 9.; ibid., p. 125., V. 4.; /. A., XVI p. 202., L. 1., E. I. XXXI 
(Bharat kala Bhavan Plates of Madanavarman, V. S. 1192). 
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inscription Kirtivarman is likened to Visnu without his 
^ usual weapon, ‘gada’ (agadam nutanarh Visnum. and 
in the Mahoba inscription to Purusottama (Visnu).Trailo- 
kyavarman is described as ‘Turuskakulyambudhimagna- 
dhatri-samuddhrtirh Visnuriva pratanvan’^^ (Just as Visnu, 
who lifted up the earth in his Varaha incarantion, so Trailo- 
kyavarman revived the Gandella power, submerged in the 
ocean formed by the streams of the Turuska invaders). It is 
also claimed for Kirtivarman in the Deogadh record that 
‘surely Yudhisthira, Sadariva and Ramacandra—all entered 
his body’.^“ Brahma, Dharma, Indra, Kala, Kubera are some 
^ of the other deities with whom the Gandella kings are often 
placed on equal footing. They are also compared to Yudhis¬ 
thira, Bhima, Arjuna, Karna and Rama as well as to Brhaspati 
and Sakra. Thus though absolute divinity is not directly 
claimed, equation with divinities and legendary characters 
of great celebrity served the purpose of glorifying the sanctity 
of the hereditary monarchy of the Gandellas. The prasasti- 
karas, it may be noted, took up the ideas contained in the 
Manava Dharmasastra^^ and other such texts regarding the 
divinity of the king. 

Duties and functions. 

The supreme position in the state belonged to the king. 
Final authority in regard to the military and adminis¬ 
trative functions of the state rested with him. Epigraphic 
evidences bear ample testimony to the military campaigns 
'directed personally by the different Gandella rulers.'^^ It is 
well known that the Gandella power was founded on territorial 
5 conquests. Quite naturally therefore, the Gandella records 
give the utmost importance to the part played by the kings 
personally in giilitary matters. Some of the Gandella kings 
are definitely mentioned to have led their armies in person. 

^ I. A., Xvffl., p. 238., V. 3. 

” E. L, I., p. 219., V. 26. 
ibid., p. 327., V. 7. 

“ I. A., XVIII., p. 238. 

« Marm. VII., 3-8. 

« E. /., I., p. 197-98., V. 3-4, 8-10; ibid., p. 217-22., V. 17, 22, 23, 26; I. A., XVI., p. 
p. 201., V. 3; etc. 
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Kings themselves are responsible for the formulation of their 
policies of peace and war. Ministers and military leaders, 
of course, helped the king in such matters, but, as the Parmal 
Raso shows, Paramardi once disregarded the expert opinion 
of high military officials and launched a battle with Prthviraj 
Cauhan.^® 

Kings’ concern in affording protection to the people 
against internal and external dangers is best evident from 
the description of the state as ^kulavadhu’ (kulavadhumiva 
vasundhararh nirakulam paripalayannavikala viveka nir- 
malikrtamati,.). This conception is evidently based on 
the idea that a state is, like a wife, depending entirely on the 
husband for the protection of her person and honour. As it is 
the sacred duty of the husband to protect her, so also 
is the duty of the king to protect his subjects, who are 
helpless like a wife and should be defended by the 
king. 

Epithets like ‘para-raksa bhutesvapi’ (carefully protect¬ 
ing all beings—Mau Insc., V. 13), ‘trasta-trana-praguna- 
manasam’ (Khajuraho Insc., II. V. 9), ‘trasta-tratari’ 
(Khajuraho Insc., V. 25, protecting the distressed), ‘apasya 
prajanarh bhayarii’ (removing the fear of the subjects,-Mau 
Insc., V. 39), ‘hrdi prajanamatahkasankuih’ (weapon to 
destroy fear from the hearts of the subjects, Khajuraho Insc., 
IV., V. 17), &c., indicate that the Candella rulers were 
particularly careful in the matter of maintenance of the 
security of their kingdom. The period was full of troubles and 
dangers. There were not only external dangers, evil forces 
were also at work within the Candella territory. The people 
were afraid of dire calamities threatening them from all sides. 
A striking emphasis is therefore placed on the king’s power 
to remove terror from their minds. 

There are numerous references in the Candella records 
to the ‘weeding out of thorns’ (‘krtya kantaka sodhanam 
janapade’—Mau Record., V. 39, ‘ucchinnali kantakaugha’ 
Mau Record., V. 8, ‘duradhah krta kantakasya’—^Batesvar 


« P. R., pp. 42-43. 
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Insc., V. 24, ‘sphitaih rajyarii akantakarii’—Rock Insc. of 
Bhojavarman, V. 20, ‘ksapita nikhila dustah’—Mau Re¬ 
cord., V. 6, and ‘dustaprahanta’—^Rock Insc. of Viravarman, 
V. 9), i.e., extermination of the wicked and subversive ele¬ 
ments from the kingdom. These references show that the 
Candella rulers were alert and watchful, and they took stern 
steps to exterminate all elements of disorder. The king was 
regarded not only as the supreme administrative head but 
also he claimed to be the guardian of the traditional social 
order. The Mau stone inscription describes Sallaksana as 
one encouraging and even forcing people of various castes 
to remain true to their traditional duties.^ Like all others 
the king also was subject to Dharma. He was afraid of the 
consequences resulting from the violation of the sacred law 
(bhirurdharmmaparadhe)^^ on his own part. Dharma, 
which must mean the laws and injunctions embodied in the 
Sastras, was the only guide of the king (Dharmmam-ekohi- 
sakha)^® in the performance of his duties in his personal as 
well as in his public life. 

The religious activities of the Candella kings were attested 
by their erection of temples and installation of Saivite and 
Vaisnavite as well as Jain images. Their interest was appa¬ 
rently not confined to Hindu religion, they were broad¬ 
minded enough to extend their patronage to Jainism and 
Buddhism also.^^ 

Kings are described as ‘jananandasundarah’^® ‘sajjana- 
nandajananah’^® i.e., one who pleases the people. The use 
of these epithets indicate the value which the Candella 
rulers attached to obtaining popularity amongst their 
subjects. 

Writers of legal texts®® prescribed royal tours of inspection 

« E. L, I., p. 198, 203., V. 13. 

« ibid., p. 126., V. 20. 

“iW., XX., p. 127., L. 11. 

There are a number of inscriptions issued by Jain worshippers, some of whom were 
‘kuldmatyas’ of Candella rulers (/. H. Q_., XXX., p. 183). Maharajaguru Vasavacandra 
claims to have been held in honour by Candella Dhahga {E. I., I., p. 135-36). The 
Charkhari Plate (V. S. 1236) while granting a village to some Brahmins excluded 5 halas 
of land fpreviously*endowed to a Buddhist monastery (£. /., XX., p. 130. L. 14). 

“ E. L, I., p. 141., V. 15. 

“ /.M., XVI.,!'p.»205., LI. 5-6. 
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as a measure to check administrative corruptions and guard 
against the oppressive officials. The duty, as enjoined by 
them, was sought to be carried out by the Candella rulers. 
Their charters were issued when they were on tours in the 
different parts of their dominions. Dhahgadeva, when at 
Kasika (Benares), gave the village Yulli situated in Usara- 
vaha to Bhatta Yasodhara in V.S. 1055 (998 A.D.).®^ Deva- 
varman, when at Suhavasa-samavasa encampment, gave the 
village Kathahau in the Rajapura-avastha to Brahmin 
Abhimanyu.®^ Madanavarman, when in residence near 
Bhaillasvamin (modern Bhilsa), gave ten ploughs of land 
of the village of Bamharada in the Sudali-visaya to 
Brahmin Rahulasarman,®® and from his camp at Pareyi- 
grama he gave 2\ padas of land in Valahauda grama in 
Mahisineha Visaya to Pandita Somasarman.^®^ Paramardi, 
when in the camp of Sonasara confirmed a long list of land 
grants made by his grand-father, Madanavarman during the 
latter’s encampment at Varidurga.®^ A number of records 
were issued by Paramardi from Vilasapura, which is identi¬ 
fied with Pachar. The Bharat Kala Bhavan Plate of 
Paramardin (V. S. 1239) was issued from Sallaksana-Vilasa- 
pura.®^“ 

The Candella records are completely silent about the 
judicial functions of the king. It is quite probable that the 
usual functions of the Indian king in the period were also 
performed by the Candella kings. 

An important function of the king was the selection and 
appointment of his ministers and the important officials after 
due ‘tests’ (“pariksya samyak”) which reminds us of the 
‘upadhas’ prescribed in the Arthas^tra of Kautilya.®^** 

Personal life. 

Inscriptional sources give little information about the 

“ I. A., XVI., p. 201. 
ibid., p. 202. 

« ibid., p. 207. 

Bharat Kala Bhavan Plates of Madanavarman, V. S. 1192 E. I. XXXI. p 309-13 

« E. I., IV., p. 153. 

““ ibid., XXXI., Dr. D. C. Sircar thinks that this is identical with Vilasapura. 

K. A., I., Chap.JX. 
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personal life of the king. These sources occasionally refer to 
Kridagiri (pleasuremount) andKelisarasi (swimmingpools)^^. 
Details about the royal sports are not available, but evidently 
they were on such occasions gaily attired and accompanied 
by an equally gay retinue, which included particularly youth¬ 
ful damsels. The pleasure mount of Vakpati on the Vindhya 
mountain was resounded with the sweet notes of his ‘excelle- 
encies’ sung by the Kirata women, seated on spotless lotuses, 
and on which groups of peacocks were made to dance by the 
bubbling noise of water-falls rushing down from its tops 
(Khajuraho Insc., II., V. 13). Amorous dalliances of the 
king within the harem are also mentioned in the Nanyaura 
Plate of Dhahga (V.S. 1055). 

The Candella king attended dramatic performances. 
The drama Prabodhacandrodaya was staged in the presence 
of Kirtivarman, who evinced great interest in it.®® Hunting, 
which must have been a popular royal sport, has been 
portrayed in some of the sculptured panels of the Khajuraho 
temples. Duels between elephants or between a lion and an 
elephant were also arranged as a thrilling sports item. 

Ministers. 

The Candella kings had their ministers to advise them 
on matters of policy and also to help them in executing their 
projects. Some of their ministers claim to have served the 
royal family on an hereditary basis. TheMau stone inscription 
refers to a family of ministers serving the Gandellas from the 
time of Dhahga to that of Madanavarman.®'^ Similarly the 
Batesvar inscription refers to Lahada, who was the Chief 
minister of Madanavarmen, while his son, Sallaksana, and 
grandson, Purusottama, held the same position under 
Paramardideva.®®'lBirth was not always the sole criterion in 
the selection of ministers .’'Learning, experience, power of judg¬ 
ment and capacity for leadership were some of the qualities 
which a minister had to possess (Maulah sadvarhsajanma 

“ E. I., I., p. 125. 

“ p. c., p. 13. 

" E. I., I., pp. 195-207. 

“ ibid., I., pp. 210-11., V. 20, 22,28. 
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suciramalamatih ^astravid-drstakarmma vagmi daksah pra- 
galbhah karituraga-ratharohabhijnah krtastrah Mantre 

gudho’nuraga prabhrtigunayutasca.mantrimukhyasya 

cakre//.—Mau Record, V. 41). Different ‘tests’ were applied 
' to ascertain the qualities of candidates before their appoint¬ 
ment as ministers (‘pariksya cakre’ ibid., V. 21). The Chief 
''minister was designated ^Mantrimukhya’. The essential quali¬ 
fications for this high post are mentioned in inscription. 
They were to be ‘Sarwopadhasuddha’ (Mau Record, V. 21), 
i.e., successful in all the requisite tests to which they were 
put. (Reference may in this connection be made to Kautilya’s 
theory of ‘upadhas’ or allurements to test the character of 
ministers).The ministers should be (nayaprayoge gahane 
sudaksah) highly expert in the abstruse conduct of politics, 
endowed with understanding, uprightness (Yuktascet sacivo 
gunairabhijna prajna—Mau Record, V. 31), and similar 
other qualities, as well as experienced in the working of the 
different administrative departments. Ananta, who, it is 
said, ‘counselled the very heart of the idng’ (^Mantri man- 
tradhikare sumahati hrdayam gudha visrambha krtye nityarh 
Kirtivarmmesvarasya/ibid., V. 30), and therefore, occupied 
a position like that of a Privy Councillor, had earlier worked as 
‘the captain of horses and elephants’ (hastyasvaneta), and of 
‘the forces of the town’ (purabaladhyaksa) and ‘protector of 
properties’ (ekasvagopta). His son, Gadadhara, having success 
fully combed the state of the seditious and subversive ele¬ 
ments (krtva kantaka-sodhanam—ibid., V. 39), and having 
efficiently managed the departments of Kosa (Finance) 
and Danda (Law and Order) of the realm, was appointed a 
Pratihdra by king Jayavarman (ibid., V. 40); and later, for 
his knowledge and practical experience he was made the 
‘mantrimukhya’ by Prthvivarman (ibid, V. 41), in which 
^ capacity he continued during the reign of his successor 
Madanavarman. 

There is a vagueness in the use of the terms, mantri,saciva and 
‘ amdtya. It is consequently difficult to say whether these terms 


K. A., I., Chap. X. 
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indicated functional or other differences. Along with these 
terms are also mentioned the expressions, mantrimukhya" 
(Mau Record V. 41), sacivesu-mukhya (Batesvar Record, 
V. 28) and amatya-mantrxndra (Deogadh Record, V. 5). 
The mantrimukhya was the chief of mantrins or ministers. 
Similarly the sacivas had a principal, and the amatyas, who 
were either identical with or different from the mantrins, 
had a chief of their own. It is not unlikely that all these expres¬ 
sions applied to the chief of ministers. There must have been 
therefore a Council of Ministers, headed by the Mantrimukh¬ 
ya. Evidently he was the most important official in the state, 
almost next to the king, and for his experience and knowledge 
he must have exercised considerable influence over the king. 
The available Candella records provide names of some Chief 
ministers in different periods, viz., Prabhasa, during the 
reigns of Dhahga and Ganda (Mau Record, V. 20-21), 
Vatsaraja of the time of Kirtivarman (Deogadh Record, 
V. 5), Gadadhara of Prthvivarman and Madanavarman 
(Mau—V. 41-42), Lahada also of Madanavarman (Bates¬ 
var—^V. 19-20), Sallaksana and Purusottama of Paramardi 
(ibid., V. 22-24, 27-28) ’ 

Some of the ministers counselled the king in secret and 
confidential matters. Ananta, to whom we have already 
referred, is described in V. 30 of the Mau Record as the 
foremost adviser of the king, and enjoyed his complete con¬ 
fidence in all secret matters of policy. Thus it appears that 
the policy of the king must have been largely formulated 
with the help of this minister, who was in all probability the 
highest authority of the Political Department (mantradhi- 
kara). 

In some epigraphic passages, e.g., in the Mau and the 
Batesvar records, the importance of the chief minister’s 
portfolio is so vividly painted that it may not be wrong to 
suppose that sometimes he was the power behind the throne, 
the king almost looking like a puppet in his hands. The policy 
of Prabhasa, the Chief minister of Dhahga and Ganda, was so 
effective that it became ‘trivarga-phalaprada’ (Mau—^V. 22) 
i.e., Dharmma, Artha and Kama. His grandson, ^ivanaga, 
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by his efforts claims to have rendered all rulers tributaries 
to his master, Vidyadhara (ibid., V. 24). Verse 31 of the 
Mau Stone inscription, referring to Ananta, Kirtivarmana’s 
Privy Councillor, records that it is no wonder for the king to 
surpass even the son of Dharma by his fame, good acts and 
prosperity, when the king has for his guide a minister of 
the calibre of Ananta. Gadadhara, his son, was also highly 
eulogised for elevating the status of the Candella kings, 
Prthvivarman and Madanavarman by the proper applica¬ 
tion of the six diplomatic expedients (ibid., V. 42), which 
are also enunciated by Kautilya, viz., Sddgunyam.^^ Paramardi, 
it is said in the Batesvar inscription, placed the whole 
burden of government on the arms of his Chief minister, 
Sallaksana. 

If the glories of the ministerial families, as claimed in 
their own records, are taken to be real, the claims of the 
Candella kings will fade into insignificance. It will not be 
safe to regard the accounts given in the records of the minis¬ 
ters as free from exaggerations, nor will it be prudent to deny 
the vital role which some of the able ministers played, relying 
on the fulsome praises bestowed upon the kings in their own 
documents. 

Ministers are not known to have been representatives of 
the people, but they were selected by the king on the 
basis of merit and other considerations. Therefore, consti¬ 
tutionally, they held their offices at the pleasure of the 
king. There is, however, no case of removal of a minister 
on record. 

There must have been a regular secretariat or ministerial 
establishment, 'mantrddhikdra\ under the Chief minister, 
other ministers, acting under his guidance, were entrusted 
with different duties. Of the multifarious activities of the 
ministers, counselling the king on matters of policy, i.e., 
foreign affairs, was among the principal duties performed by 
the chief minister. For example, Gadadhara, already referred 
to, claims to have reduced all princes to dependency by 


K. A., VII., Chap. I., (Shamasastry) pp. 293-96. 
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applying the six expedients, viz., peace, war, marching, 
sitting encamped, dividing his forces, and alliances with 
more powerful kings, and so forth, according as the exigencies 
demanded—(Man Record, V. 42). 

Only on one occasion the post of [samdhanavigraha-mahd- 
saciva’ (Minister of Peace and War)®“ has been mentioned. 
This office was held by Gadadhara during the reign of Para- 
mardi. Thus the portfolios of war and peace were under his 
charge. It may not be unlikely that Gadadhara of this Record 
and Gadadhara of the Mau Record, who had been found 
functioning as the Chief minister during the reigns of Prthvi- 
varman and Madanavarman, were identical, ^ivanaga, of 
the time of Vidyadhara, though not explicitly mentioned 
as a Minister of peace and war, performed the functions 
appropriate to this office, as he is said to have rendered other 
rulers tributaries to his master (Mau—^V. 24). Vatsaraja, 
the ‘amatyamantrindra’ of Vidyadhara, is also stated in V. 6 
of the Deogadh Inscription to have indeed become famous, 
a very Vacaspati in his unique office of the counsellor, having 
quickly subdued enemies on all sides by his counsel and excel¬ 
lent valour. A casual mention of ‘Sdrhdhivigrahika’ is found 
in the Dhureti Copper Plate.®^ 

Suppression of internal enemies and maintenance of law 
and order within the state were among the functions assigned 
to the Chief minister and his department. Thus Sallaksana, 
the Chief minister, is described in V. 24 of the Batesvar 
record to have succeeded in bringing the ‘seditious people’ 
to book (duradhah krta kantakasya). This particular work 
may not have always been carried out personally by the 
chief minister, but was delegated to a minister enjoying his 
confidence or to a trusted official. Thus the Mau Record refers 
to Gadadhara, a son of Ananta, performing the duties relating 
to ‘kantakahdhana’ (weeding out of thorns) during the reign 
of Sallaksanavarman, when his father held the office of the 
Chief minister in the kingdom (V. 39). Ajaygadh Rock 
Insc., of the time of Bhojavarman mentions one Alhu 
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of the Vastavya Kayastha family, who was engaged 
in the administration of the city gates and thorough¬ 
fare (pratoli-adhikara) particularly in keeping down 
wickedness(V. 13). 

The Pratihdra seems to have enjoyed the rank and designa¬ 
tion of a saciva. The Pratihara was not a mere doorkeeper to 
usher in those who come to meet the king,'He was the chief 
of the royal body-guards and master of ceremonies. His 
official duties required him to keep close to the king’s person. 
As the king’s security was much dependent on his services, 
the king was careful about the choice of his Pratihara. This 
is evident from V. 40 of the Mau record, which states,-‘King 
Jayavarman eagerly appointed him, i.e., Gadadhara, the 
chastiser of enemies and famous for his greatness, near his 
own person, in the office of Pratihara’. It is quite probable 
, that before his appointment as Pratihara, Gadadhara must 
have shown his ability in his work relating to ‘kantakaso- 
dhana’. The King seems to have flourished with the loyal 
support of this influential family, as is evident from the fact 
that Gadadhara’s father, Ananta, was the Chief minister, while 
he served as a ‘saciva’ and ‘pratihara’. Verse 10 of the 
Ajaygadh Rock Inscription of Bhojavarman shows that 
Gahgadhara,®^ a favourite councillor (sacivobhirama) of the 
Vastavya kayastha family was appointed ‘kahcuki’ (chamber- 
lain) by Paramardi after due consideration. His younger 
brother, Jaunadhara, who was a valiant warrior himself, 
assisted Gangadhara in his work (sahakarmacari—V. 11). 

The Treasurer was another saciva. Subhata, a saciva, 
was in charge of Treasury establishments [kosddhikdrddhi- 
pati).^^ Gadadhara, another saciva, whom we have already 
mentioned as a Pratihara, for some time held the portfolios of 
kosa and danda (kosasya dandasya ca—Mau Record, 
V. 39). The function of the saciva in charge of kosa may 
have been wide enough to include duties relating to super¬ 
vision over collection of revenue, as well as its expenditure. 

In'rendering the verse to English,*Kielhom gives the name as Gadadhara, though 
in theTtext it was mentioned as Gangadhara. The facsimile of the record in PI. XV., 
A. S. R., XXI, L. 5, also shows it as ‘Gangadhara.’ 

»» E. /., I., p. 335., V. 26. 
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‘Bhandagarapati’, the superintendent of royal stores, is 
mentioned only in one occasion.®^ 

Two other ministers are mentioned in epigraphic records 
with no indication of the functions assigned to them. One of 
them was Ganapati, a minister of Viravarman (Ajaygadh 
Rock inscription of 1281 A.D.),®^ and the other was Nana 
under Bhojavarman (Ajaygadh Stone inscription of 1288 
A . D .).66 

We may now consider the organisation of the Judicial. 
Department in the Candella kingdom. The Khajuraho record 
ofV.S. 1059 refers to BhattaYasodhara, a royal priest, placed 
in charge of the Judiciary, Dharmmddhikdra (the department 
of Dharma), by Candella Dhahga. Next to the king, 
who must have usually represented the highest tribunal, 
this royal chaplain, in charge of Dharma, must have been 
the highest authority in judicial matters including the 
interpretation of law as embodied in the Smrtis and their 
Commentaries. 

In this connection we may refer to another term, ‘Dhar- 
mmalekhi\ mentioned in the Semra and Nanyaura ‘C’ Plates, 
and the Bharat Kala Bhavan Plate of Paramardin (V. S. 
1239).®’^ This has been taken to mean a ‘writer of legal 
documents.’ Evidently Prthvidhara of the Vastavya race, 
who composed the long and complex document, revalidating 
some former grants of lands, was a technical expert in drafting 
legal documents (Dharmalekhi). The composer of the Char- 
khari Plate (V. S. 1236), Subhananda has also been des¬ 
cribed as a Dharmalekhi (E. I., XX., P. 131). The expression 
‘Arthalekhi’ has been used in the Dhureti Copper Plate (ibid., 
XXV), evidently to denote the same function. The work 
done by them was probably similar to that usually performed 
by a pleader or a solicitor in modern times. 

Lastly we may refer to the high officials of the Secretariat 
(manyan adhikrtan). They are mentioned in different 
Candella records variously as Kdyasthas, Karanikas, Adhi- 

“ ibid., V. 30. 

A. S. R., XXI., p. 52. 

“ E. I., XXVIII., p. 103, 106., V. 24. 

«’ E. IV., p. 170; /. A., XVI., p. 208., E. L. XXXI. 
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krtan and Lekhakas. Although different designations are men¬ 
tioned in different records, it is likely that their functions 
were identical. The Kayasthas thus held a prominent place, 
as is shown from their frequent mention in the land grants of 
the Candellas. We have already referred to the Vastavya 
Kayastha family to which Gahgadhara and Subhata belong¬ 
ed. Kayasthas are also mentioned in connection with the 
drafting of legal documents,*® and they figure as a class to 
whom grants are communicated. Aksapatalika (keeper of 
accounts) is mentioned in the Charkhari Plate, though in 
connection with the drafting of the record.*® 

Ajaygadh rock inscriptions of the times of Kirtivarman 
and of Bhojavarman mention a family of Vastavya Kayas¬ 
thas, who hereditarily held high and responsible offices under 
successive Candella rulers.'^* Thakkura Jajuka of this family, 
who was appointed by king Ganda to superintend all the 
affairs of the state (Sarwadhikarakaranesu sada-niyuktah), 
received the gift of a village, named Dugauda, from the king.’** 
To another nember of this family, Vidana, the king is stated 
to have entrusted the responsibility of the realm (vinyasta- 
rajyarh—V. 15).’** Two other members of this family received 
the unique decoration of ‘Vima’, accompanied by grants 
of lands. Mahesvara, the son of Jajuka, was made the Visisa 
of Kalanjara, and was awarded the village, named Pipalahika, 
by king Kirtivarman (V. Q).’*"" Vase or Vaseka was also 
appointed the Visisa of Jayadurga or Ajaygadh (durge 
Jayakhye visisadhikare) along with the grant of the village 
of Varbhavari by king Trailokyavarman (V. 16). Visisa is 
rather an unusual designation, not met with in any other 
record. In all probability it refers to an administrative post 
associated with a fort. Alternatively, the term Visisa may have 
been used as a title conferred on officials in recognition of their 

•* Khajuraho Insc. of V. S. lOII-Karanika Jaddha Gauda; Khajuraho Insc. of V. S. 
1059 Kayastha Jayapala of Gauda; Semra, Icchawarand Mahoba Plates—Prthvidhara 
of Vastavya family; Pachar Plate—Subhananda (Vastavya). 

•» E. I., XX., p. 128. 

’» ibid., XXX., pp. 87-90, & I., pp. 330-36. 
ibid., V. 6 & V, 7. respectively. 
ibid. 

’oc The grant of the village, Pipalahika to Mahesvara is also mentioned in the 
record of Kirttivarman. 
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meritorious services, which seems to have been accompanied 
by a gift of land. 

The inscription also refers to the traditional theory relating 
to the sanctity of ‘36 towns’, famous for the settlement of the 
Kayasthas’’^ Thus it appears that the Kayasthas enjoyed 
an honourable status in the Candella Court. 

The royal court was adorned by one or more official poets. 
The K avi was generally a Brahmana, who was honoured for 
his knowledge and literary gifts. Most of the inscriptions were 
'composed by these kavis.'^^ 

Vaidya (the official Physician), Atavika (forest officer) 
and Duta (messenger, who communicated royal orders and 
grants) also enjoyed a place of prominence among the officers 
of the Candella state. 

Military Department. 

That the Army under the Candellas was administered 
efficiently cannot be denied, for the growth of the Candella 
kingdom itself was an unmistakable proof of the strength of 
the army and superiority of its organisation. The supreme 
leader of the army was the king himself. He often led the 
army personally in military campaigns. The minister in 
charge of war and peace (Sarhdhanavigraha-mahasaciva 
or Saihdhivigrahika) was evidently the political adviser 
to the king in military matters relating to the declaration of 
war and the settlement of terms of peace. 

The Army had its Commander in chief designated as Send- 
patip^ who must have led the forces in the battle-field. Be¬ 
sides, there were special officers in charge of elephants and 
cavalry, hastyasvanetd.’^‘^ The defensive organisation was also 
'looked after by specially appointed officers. The Purabald- 
dhyaksa was the Superintendent of the forces defending the 
^capital city. Kottapdla, referred to in the Dhureti Copper 
Plate, may be regarded as the Officer in charge of defence of 

‘Sat-triihsati karana karma nivasaputa asanpurah’ E. /., I., p. 333., V. 2. 

khajuraho Insc. (V. S. 1011) Kavi Madhava; Khajuraho Insc. (V. S. 1059) Kavi 
Rama; Rock Insc of Vira, Poet Ratnapala; Batesvara Record, Devadhara. 

” Senapati Madanapalasarman—Icchawar Plate., I. A., XXV., p. 205. 

E. /., I., p. 20., V. 30. 
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small towns. The office of the Ekasvagoptd also appears to have 
been a military one. His duty was to protect properties, i.e. 
buildings etc., under the control of the army. It may be noted 
that the functions of the Purabaladhyaksa and the Ekasva- 
gopta are found to have been combined and entrusted to 
the same officer. The forts must have had a governor (durga- 
dhipa). Pamsuha, son of Sri Ayo, is mentioned to have been 
appointed as a governor of Jayadurga along with its approach 
roads (pratolikanvita Jayapura-durgadhipa).’^® The office of 
the governor of the fort was died durgddhikdra. Ananda, the 
younger brother of Vaseka, the Vidsa of Jayapura, is stated 
to have been made the governor of the fort by the king.'^® 
The Asvavaidya or the Veterinary Surgeon, mentioned in 
the Candella record,’^ must have been attached to the 
army. 

Even Kayasthas and Brahmanas were entrusted with 
responsible military functions. Jaunadhara and Maladhara, 
younger brothers of Gangadhara, belonged to the Vastavya 
Kayastha family, which, as already mentioned, produced 
illustrious administrators. Both the brothers have been des¬ 
cribed as distinguished warriors (viramukhya). The Pachar 
Plate refers to Senapati Madanapalasarman, evidently a 
Brahmana. In recognition of meritorious military services 
grants of land were used to be made in their favour. Madana¬ 
palasarman received the grant of a village, as recorded in the 
Pachar Plate of the time of Paramardi. The Dahi Grant 
refers to one Mallaya as a distinguished soldier being simi¬ 
larly rewarded.’®^The Gharkhari Plate of Viravarman records 
the grant of a village to one Rauta Abhi for a deed of valour 
in the battle of Sondhi (Sondhisarhgrama.... krta-virya- 
tisayo prasade).^® There was also the system of granting 
pension, ‘ Mrtyukavrtti’, to heirs of persons killed in battle. 
The Garra Plates’ of V.S. 1261 (1205-1206 A.D.) record 

ibid., XXVIII., p. 104., L. 20. Ajaygadh R. I. of Kirtivarman records the confer¬ 
ment of the authority over the gates ofthe Kalanjara fort (Kalanjaradvaravaradhikaram) 
upon Mahesvara, ibid., XXX. p. 88. 

’• E. I., I., p. 33^, V. 22. 

” A. S. R., XXL, p. 51. 

” ibid., pp. 74-76. 

E. I., XX., p. 133. 
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grants of lands to Rauta Samanta, son of Rauta Pape, who 
was killed at Kakadadaha in a battle with the Turuskas 
(Kakadadahe Turuska-yuddhe mrta Ra, Pape putrasya 
Samanta namne prasadena mrtyukavrttau sasanarii krtva 
pradattaiti//).*® 

Administrative Divisions. 

The Candella kingdom, generally known as Jejabhukti or 
Jejakabhukti, was for administrative reasons divided into 
a number of districts, subdivisions and village-groups. The 
village must have been the unit of administration. Some 
villages were organised into unions—thus there were village- 
groups, comprising of 5, 12 or 18, villages, viz., Pilikhini- 
pancela and Itava-pancela in Dudahi, and Isarahara-pancela 
in Vadavari ; Khatau-dvadasaka, Ralhasatkata-Tanta- 
dvadasaka and Hat-astadasaka in Vikaura Visaya (Semra 
Plates). 

Rewa Copper plate grants of the Maharanakas of Kaka- 
redika mention an expression, ^Pattala’, denoting a territorial 
unit larger than a village, as the villages, Rehi and Agaseyi 
are stated to have been included in the Vaddharapattala 
and the village Ahadapada in the Khandagaha-pattala. 
Dhureti Copper Plates refer to Dhovahatta pattana situated 
in Dhanavahipattala.®®“ Pattala might have denoted a type 
(T village-group. Bharat Kala Bhavan Plates of Madana- 
varman (V.S. 1192) refer to Astavala-grama in Eraccha- 
pattala, Pipalaha in Tintiri-pattala,®®’’ Vasauha and Mahuali 
in Kolava-pattala, Goula in Vandiuri-pattala,®®'" Dadari in 
Navaratha-pattala, Denavada and Valahauda in Mahisineha- 
pattala and Dayaha (or Daveha) in Nandavana-(or, Nanda- 
vena)-pattala.'Navaratha-pattala seems to be the same as 
the Navarastramandala-visaya of the Charkhari Plates. 

“ ibiZ^i., p. 272. 

Dhovahatta has been identi6ed by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti with Dhureti. Mm. 
Mirashi thinks that ‘it is more likely to be Dhobat, near Makundapur, Aout 10 miles 
south by west of Rewa.’ Dhanavahi-pattala, according to him, ‘may be identical with 
Dhanavahi. 22 miles to the south west of Dhobat’. (C. /. I., IV. p. 371. 

Tintiri-pattala may be identified with Teonthar tehsil of Rewa, and the village 
Pipalaha with Pipal-(oau) mentioned in the Alha Ghat Stone Inscription. (/. A., XVIII. 
pp. 213-14). ' . . . 

““o Vandiuri seems to be identifiable with the modem Banda district. 

11 
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Similarly Eraccha and Nandavena pattalas of this record 
may be taken as identical with the visayas of the same names in 
other Candella records. It may be suggested that either 
pattala and visaya were used in an identical sense or that 
the pattala bearing visaya name might have been used for the 
sadar subdivision of the district. Names of the following 
villages are met with in the available Candella records.- 
Yulli, Durwahara, Bamharada, Ranasua, Ranamaua, 
Kamanauda, Vijauligrama, Sesayigrama, Uladana, Dudahi, 
Navasahahatthidaha, Patha, Vadavari, Nandini, Dhanaura, 
Kadoha, Lohasihani, Kakaradaha, Rehi, Agaseyi, Deddu, 
Lauva, Dugauda, Pipalahika, Varbhavari, Bhutapallika 
Kumbhatibhatagrama, Tumtumagrama, Kokada-(or, Kika- 
da) grama, Sugauda, Ahadapada, Pareyi-grama, Astavala, 
Pipalaha, Vasauha, Goula, Dadari, Denavada, Valahauda, 
Davaha, Mahuali, Vavauda and Itala. Most of them are 
however unidentifiable. 

We do not find sufficient details about the system of village 
administration under the Candellas. Royal grants were 
communicated among others to Brahmanas, Kutumbins 
(house-holders) and Mahattaras (village-headmen or digni¬ 
taries). They were possibly associated with the vilage ad¬ 
ministration. It is not however clear whether these Maha¬ 
ttaras were royal dignitaries entrusted with local adminis¬ 
tration. The Mahattama is mentioned in the Nanyaura Plate 
‘B’ ofV.S. 1107. He had a larger jurisdiction than the Mahat- 
tara, as he is mentioned in the record to be associated with the 
‘janapada’ (“Mahattama-janapadan”). The Dhureti Plates 
of Trailokyamalla describe Malayasirhha as the ‘^Maha- 
mahattaka-mantri-mandahka’. (L. 5). 

The next larger unit was ‘avastha" or subdivision, e.g., 
^ ‘Rajapura-avasthayam Ranamaua-samvaddham Kathahau- 
grame’, (Kathahau village, attached to Ranamaua, included 
in the Rajapura-avastha.-Nanyaura Plate ‘B’.). Another 
expression which seems to be almost synonymous is 
‘Pratibaddham’ as it also stands for a subdivision, e.g., ‘Usara- 
vaha pratibaddham Yullinamadheyagramam.’ (Nanyaura 
Plate ‘A’). 
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term Visaya signified a definitely larger administra¬ 
tive area. A number of visayas are mentioned in the Candella 
inscriptions, viz., Sudali visaya (near Bhilsa),Vikauravisaya 
(Madanpur),^Dudahi visaya (Lalitpur), Vadavari visaya 
(Berwara, I.alitpur), 'Nandavana visaya (Banda district), 
'Eracha visaya (Hamirpur), Paniuli visaya (Panna), Vik- 
rauni visaya (Vikaura in Saugor district) Karigava visaya 
(Jhansi),Kirayida visaya (near Mahoba), Dahi visaya, Vede- 
saitha visaya, Antarvedi visaya (Ganges-Jumna Doab) and 
Pitasaila visaya®^ (unidentified). 

Bharat Kala Bhavan Plates of Madanavarman mention 
Mahisineha visaya, and the Pasuni visaya has been mentioned 
in a copper plate grant of Paramardin. Both these visayas are 
unidentifiable. But it may be suggested that the Pasuni 
Visaya was most probably the valley ofthePaisuni river which 
flows through the eastern part of the Banda district before it 
meets' the Yamuna. Mandala and Visaya often denoted 
the same sense, as we find in the Charkhari Plate of 
V.S. 1108, that the village named Bhutapalhka is situated 
in the Navarastramandala which is described as a 
visaya. 

The term ‘‘Bhukti’ is not known to have been used by the 
Candellas in the sense of an administrative division larger 
than a visaya. Their kingdom itself was known as ‘Jejaka- 
bhukti.’ Bhattdgrahard villages or those which had been 
granted rent-free to Brahmanas often find mention in the 
Candella records, e.g., Dhakari, Naihgava, Phandiva, 
Mutausa and Mutautha. Some of the cities and towns, and 
places important for royal encampments, as known from the 
Candella records may be mentioned here, though all of them 
are not identifiable. Viz., Tarkkarika, Suhavasa-samavasa, 
Bhaillasvami-samipavasa (mod. Bhilsa), Kharjuravahaka 
(Khajuraho), Ramanipura, Madanapura, Sonasara-sama- 
vasa, Varidurga (probably Barigar), Gahilu, Vilasapura 
(probably fachar),Vadavada,Jayapura orNandipura (Ajay- ^ 
gadh), Kasika (Kasi,) Kakaredika (Kakreri), Padmavati 


Vide ante. Chap I. P. 15. An explanation of the term has been suggested. For S. L. 
Katare’s Suggestion vide E.I., XXX. p. 89 
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(Narwar), Dhovahattapattana (Dhureti or Dhovat, Rewa), 
Kirttigii'idurga (Deogadh)^ Gogagiri (Gwalior), Kakada- 
daha (mod. Kukurooa), Kalanjara and Sondhi (Seondha 
fort, now Kanhargarh). 

Revenue Administration. 

Sufficient importance was attached to the administration 
of kosa (treasury). It is evident from the fact that it was placed 
under the charge of a minister, if not the Chief Minister, 
as seems to be likely from the evidence already mentioned. 
The kosa was believed to be one of the integral constituents 
of the state. 

I^nd must have been one of the chjef sources of the revenue 
collected by the Candellas. The rate of the land tax is not 
explicitly mentioned in their records, but it was customary 
in many places to raise this tax at the rate of 1 /6th of the 
produce of the soil. Increased rates were also current; varia¬ 
tions of rates sometimes were due to the quality of the culti¬ 
vated land and abnormal financial or political situation. 
The list of revenue terms found in the records comprise, 
Bhaga, Bhoga, Kara, Pasu, Hiranya, Dandadaya, Cata- 
dipravesa and Sulka. 

The expression ‘Bhagabhogadikaih’®^ probably means the 
king’s customary grain-share, assessed on the produce of the 
fields, and realised in kind, as distinguished from ‘hiranya’, 
realised in cash on certain special kinds of crops. Bhagabhoga- 
dikarh may be identical to an almost similar expression 
‘Bhagabhogakara.’ But l^haga, bhoga and kara may be 
considered separately also. Bhaga was the traditional l/6th 
share of the crop due to the king, the quantity of which may 
be altered, as stated in the legal texts.as Dr. Ghosal 
holds,®^ stands for the periodical supplies of fruits, firewood, 
flowers and the like, which the villagers had to furnish to 
the king. It may indicate the state’s share of the profits (bhoga) 
derived from the possession of the particular land, which are 
stated to be eight in number e.g., Nidhi (treasure-trove), 


“2 E. I., IV., p. 153., L. 117-19; ibid., XX., p. 133., L. 15; ibid., p. 136., L. 15-16. 
** Hindu Revenue System., p. 2W. 
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Niksepa (underground deposits), Pasana (stones), Siddha 
(land already under cultivation), Sadhya (cultivable waste 
land), Jala (water), Aksini (present profits) and Agami 
(future profits). Of these Nidhi, Niksepa and Pasana are 
specifically mentioned in the Charkhari Plate, V. S. 1346.®^ 
Kara has been differently interpreted by different scholars. 
According to their views, it was—(i) a periodical tax over 
and above the king’s grain share, (ii) an emergency tax in 
addition to the grain share, and/or (iii) a tax upon merchant’s 
profits. {Hindu Revenue System. P. 293). 

Hiranya was probably a cash levy on some special 
kinds of crops, the customary grain share being levied 
on ordinary crops. It may also mean certain cash impost 
^ over and above the normal bhaga. Pasu is a revenue 
term, denoting a tax on cattle, but is often used in 
epigraphic documents along with the term hiranya in a 
rather conventional way. 

. Dandadaya was receipts from court fines and punishments. 
Sulka must have denoted taxes and duties on merchandise, 
realised from traders. The expression ‘catadipravesa’ (entry 
by irregular soldiers and others), mentioned in some of the 
Candella land grants, may indicate the expenses paid by villa¬ 
gers for the maintenance of irregular troops, if and when, 
they were posted in the localities, either for the maintenance 
of internal peace or to meet any other emergency. 

It appears from the evidence discussed above that the source 
of revenue exploited in the Candella kingdom were identical 
with those known in many other parts of contemporary 
India. No new revenue term is to be met with in the 
Candella records. 

Different types of land may be discovered in the words,- 
sara, usara, nimna, unnata, sthavara, jangama, jala, sthala, 
gartta and pasana, used in the Candella land grants. It is 
, probable that such classification was necessary for an accurate 
assessment of royal dues. These terms are also found in con¬ 
temporary records of other dynasties. It is evident therefore 


“ E. /., XX., p. 136., L. 12. 
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that the Candellas did not introduce any novel feature in the 
fiscal arrangement of land. 

Detailed boundaries of land, as furnished in the available 
grants, testify to the importance assigned to accurate measure- 
< ments. The Mahoba Plate of Paramardideva describe a piece 
of land granted in the village of Dhanaura as ‘bounded on the 
east by the nala belonging to the barber, on the south by a 
nala, on the west by the embankment of Bhatahada tank, 
on the north by a brahmin’s land and tank-embankment.’®^ 
Similarly the Augasi Plates mention ‘an ant-hill by a 
madhuka tree’ as the western boundary of a gift land. The 
village boundaries were well known, “prakhyata catuh-sima 
paryantam.” Boundary pillars or ‘gramadandakas’ are 
mentioned in the Augasi Grant.®® The Charkhari Plate 
(V. S. 1108) refers to ‘simatrnakasthaka’ of the village 
Bhutapallika.®^ 

Land was measured on the basis of its sowing or plough- 
■■ ing capacity. The Augasi Grant records the grant of Hen 
ploughs of land’ (hala-dasa ankopi hala 10) of the village 
Vamharada in the Sudali visaya to the brahmin Rahula- 
sarman. Similarly the Charkhari grant mentions a gift of 
five ploughs of land (pancahalani).®® The Semra Plates while 
recording a long list of land gifts exclude a plot of land 
measuring four ploughs (halacatustayavacchinnah). The 
sowing capacity as a possible unit of measurment is mentioned 
in the Pachar Plate, where it is said that a ‘prastha’ of seeds 
was to be sown in each Hddha’ of land. But the total land 
donated was mentioned in terms of hala, i.e., dasahalava- 
cchinnabhumih, ten ploughs of land to be sown wth 7| 
dronas of seed.®® The term Vadha is also mentioned in the 
Mahoba Plate, the land donated being 60 square vadhas 
(dairghye vadha 10 vistare vadha 6 jatavadha sasthyanvita), 

- equivalent to five halas.®® The evidences mentioned above 


E. L, XVI., p. 12., L. 8. 

“ I. A., XVI., p. 208. 

•’ E. I., XX., p. 127. 
ibid., p. 130., L. 14. 
ibid., X., P. 48., L. 8. 

»» ibid., XVI., p. 12. 12., L. 11-12. 
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point out the importance of hala or the ploughing capacity as 
the popular unit of measurement of cultivable plots of land in 
the Gandella state. - Land for the dwelling place is found to be 
, measured in terms o^^hasta'‘ (cubits). A plot of land measuring 
52 square cubits for dwelling purposes is recorded to have 
been given to a brahmin in the Mahoba plate. The Semra 
Plates refer to the Pada measurement, plots measuring 
padadvayaih, padamekarh, padarddham, padacaturthaihsa, 
padasat-ahkatopi pada 6, padaca^arirhsad-ahkatopi pada 
43, were donated to brahmins. /Two of the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan plates also mention ‘Pada’ measurements, but in 
another we find reference to Hava’ or Hava’ measurement. 
Inscriptions concerned do not however furnish specific 
^ details about these measures, which must have been current 
in the Gandella territory. 

E xemp tions from payments of land-revenue and other taxes 
were sometimes granted to Brahmin teachers and scholars. 
Brahmadeya villages or lands with immunity from taxes, given 
to such brahmins probably constituted the Bhattdgrahdras. 
The Deed of gift in such a case not only fully states the terms 
of immunity but also gives in the conventional style the 
condition of perpetual enjoyment conferred on the grantee 
(candrarka samakalarh putrapautradanvayanugaminyah) 
with complete proprietary rights (karsataih karsayataih dana- 
dhana vikrayarh va kurwataih na kenacid kacid vadha 
karttavya—Semra Plates). That these were not merely 
conventional statements is evident from the fact recorded in 
the Dhureti Gopper Plates®^ that a village had been mortgaged 
{vittabandha) by a Saivite religious instituion. The mortgagee 
was given all the rights of collecting taxes. As suggested by 
Dr. N. P. Ghakravarti, the village was to be held by the mort¬ 
gagee as pledge as long as he wishes, probably meaning 
thereby, till all the dues were cleared. The deed of mortgage 
was registered in the court of the “Pancakula.”®^ Bhattagra-: 
hara villages are those rent-free villages granted to brahmins.' 


•1 ibid., XXV., p. 1. ff. 

C. I. /., IV p. 373, f.n. 6. The village-Pancayet is likely to be a modem equivalent of 
‘PaRcakttla .’.. 
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Besides Brahmadeya, Candella grants refer to lands given 
in lieu of salary for official duties, or as a reward for any 
meritorious service rendered either in the civil or mihtary 
capacity. The most interesting type of land grants mentioned 
in two of the Candella records, known as the Garra plates, is 
‘ Mrty ukavrtti’. This term is found applied to a grant made to 
the heir of a valiant soldier, who laid down his life in a battle 
against the Turuskas. 



CHAPTER XII. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

The Candella records do not contain sufficient information 
about social life or organisation. The picture that can be 
drawn on the basis of the data furnished is more or less a 
conventional one and does not present any distinctive feature 
worth mentioning. 

Names of the four varnas, the Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya 
and Sudra occur in the Candella records. The position of the 
Brahmana in society was the highest, and life was to be 
in accord with the ‘Dharma,’ or the sacred laws of the 
Hindus. 

The Candella Rajputs must have regarded themselves as 
true representatives of the Ksatriya caste, but their origin was 
obscure. They claim to be descended from the Moon God 
(Candra Vamsa), and call themselves ‘Candratreyas’ in their 
own records. The Parmal Raso refers to them as the ^Ksatriya 
of a high order’ ( #fr } They depended on the 

Brahmanas for the recognition of their social status, and 
tried to win their support and confidence by expressing their 
loyalty to ‘Dharma’, and anxiety not to violate it in anyway 
(bhirur-dharmmaparadhe) .2 As required by Gastric injunc¬ 
tions they also took up the responsibility for upholding the 
social structure based on caste. In the matter of adminis¬ 
tration too, the Candella rulers were very often guided by 
Brahmin ministers and counsellors, who appear to have 
exercised their personal influence on the royal actions and 
' measures, which contributed not only to the expansion and 
consolidation of political authority but also to the strengthen¬ 
ing of the Brahmanic hold on society. 

In the legendary Parmal Raso certain duties are expressly 
stated as constituting the code of honour applicable to the 

1 P. R., I. V. 121, P. 12. 

» E. L, I. p. 126,iV. 20. 
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Ksatriyas. ^Svdmihita’ or ‘welfare of the master’ is pointed out 
as the supreme objective of a Ksatriya. The warrior should, 
if required, freely lay down his life.^ It was commonly believed 
that if one died fighting for the king, he would have a place 
in the heavenly world, and on the other hand, if one betrayed 
the cause of the master his place would be the hell.^ 

To kill or strike soldiers already wounded, or those who 
had taken shelter, was considered unworthy. This is con¬ 
demned in the Raso.® To march against an enemy without 
exhausting the armoury of peace was also not considered 
advisable or proper. A messenger was to be sent to him, as 
the Raso says, with an ultimatum asking for a peaceful 
surrender.® If the enemy did not agree, then only a military 
attack was to be launched. If he wanted time to prepare him¬ 
self to meet the attack, truce was granted. When Prthviraja 
reached the outskirts of Mahoba with his strong army, Parmal 
wanted a two month’s time to recall his military leaders, 
Alha and Udal, which was readily agreed upon by the 
former.’ 

The extreme fidelity of ksatriya wives is shown by the 
Parmal Raso referring to instances of their self-immolation 
on the funeral pyres of husbands dying in the battle field.® 

Position of the Brdhmanas. 

The Brahmanas generally kept themselves engaged in the 
^ performances of six-fold duties (‘sat-karmmabhiratah’, ‘sat- 
sukarmmasuratarh bahusrutaih’)®, as enjoined in the sacred 
text,—yajana, yajana, adhyayana, adhyapana, dana and 
parigraha. Rai Bahadur Hiralal takes the prominent mention 
of the expression ‘sat-karmmabhirata’ to stand for six yogic 
practices, which are more awe-inspiring than the ordinary 
six duties of a brahmin.^® 

^ ‘Svamihita tana diyava’ {P. R., p. 96); ‘Pahile svamihite sis diya phiri pucchava 
mama vatta’ ibid., p. 79. 

« ibid., p. 72, V. 59. 

^ ibid., pp. 42-47, V. 67-68. 

• ibid., pp. 71-72, 98. 

’’ ibid., pp. 97-102. 

® ibid., p. 86. 

• E. I., L, p. 146, V. 53; XX, p. 128. 
ibid, XX, p. 126. 
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/ Grants of lands and dwellings were made to Brahmanas 
of renowned ‘gotras’ and ‘pravaras’, well versed in the Vedic 
rituals. The Candella rulers offered sacrifices (hutabhuji 
hutva) before ceremonially making grants and endowments 
on auspicious occasions Uke the solar eclipse (‘^rahugraste 
divakare’-Semra Plate), the lunar eclipse (‘^somagrahe’- 
Icchawar plate and Charkhari Plate, V.S. 1108), (Tahu- 
graste nisakare’-Nanyaura Plate ‘A’), the full-moon day 
(‘Maghe-masi purnimayam’-Augasi Plate); (“"Karttika-paur- 
namasyam’-Nanyaura Plate ‘A’), the Sarhkranti (‘^Makara- 
gate savitari’-Mahoba Plate), Visuva-Saihkranti (Bharat 
Kala Bhavan Plates of Madanavarman), the death anniver¬ 
sary of parents (‘atmiya-matuh samvatsarike’ -Nanyaura 
Plate ‘B’), Tusyanaksatre’ (Charkhari Plate of Hammiravar- 
man), eighth day of the dark fortnight of the month of Kar- 
ttika (Pachar Plate) and the seventh day of the bright fort¬ 
night of the month of Caitra (Charkhari Plate of Paramardi- 
deva). Paramardin made a gift of some lands to a Brahmin 
“when he was at the Manikarnika-ghatta at Sri Varanasi, 
apparently in the course of a pilgrimage” (Bharat Kala 
* Bhavan Plate of V.S. 1247).^®* It thus appears that injunctions 
of the sacred Brahmanical literature about the efficacy of 
‘danas’ (gifts), made on holy occasions, were duly observed 
by the Candella rulers. 

_Cifts to Brahmanas included land and dwellings as well as 
gold, money, grain and cows.^^ In case of land grants official 
documents inscribed on copper plates (tamrakarii, tamra- 
pattam and Sasanarh) were generally issued. Tuldpurusa 
ddna is referred to in verse 52 of the Khajuraho Record of 
V.S. 1059.12 It is one of the Mahadanas prescribed in the 
Smrtis, when gold and valuables weighed against the person 
of the donor were donated to brahmins. The Parmal Raso 
refers to ''Bhdndayajna\ the ritualistic forms of which are not 
mentioned. But it appears from the Raso that on the occasion, 
temples were to be erected and donations made to brahmins. 


ihii, XXXI. 

ibid., XX., p. 127, L. 16-17. ‘Kanaka-gOKlhara-dana.’ 
“ ibid., I. p. 146. 
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The Candella kings were very active in erecting temples 
of Saiva and Vaisnava worship, for which learned brahmins 
' were appointed as priests. They also took particular interest 
in settling brahmins of the Vajasaneya, Chandogya and 
Babhrccya Schools. It may be concluded that the vedic 
, study was zealously encouraged and patronage was extended 
by the state to teachers engaged in keeping the lamp of vedic 
learning burning in the country. 

Obedience of the pupils to their teachers was referred to 
indirectly in the fragmentary Mahoba inscription (Gurumu- 
pasta. . sisyavad) ' Pupils, in the traditional brahminical 
manner, resided with their teachers, and the latter’s dwelling 
places are stated in a Candella record to have resounded with 
the chants of the vedic hymns by crowds of students. (‘Dvi- 
jasrayasya’, ‘Tasyam sruternninada-saihghaninaditayam’).^^ 
. These perhaps refer to educational institutions which grew 
up in the dwelling places of brahmin teachers. 

Subjects comprising the cpurse of study included Sans¬ 
krit language and literature (Sarfaskrta bhasa and sahitya) 
in all its aspects, viz., Kavya, alamkara, chanda and laksana 
(Charkhari Plate, V.S. 1109, L. 8), Grammar (Sabdanusa- 
sana) and Sruti, particularly the Vajasaneya and the Chan¬ 
dogya sakhas. The Babhrccya sakha has also been men¬ 
tioned in the Charkhari Plate of V. S. 1108 (L. 16). Familia- 
^ rity with the science of polity and economics (Arthasastra) 
and law (Dharmasastra) with their later commentaries, is 
clearly indicated by the frequent references to be found in the 
inscriptions to technical terms and doctrines connected with 
those branches of learning. Sometimes the sciences to be 
' studied are mentioned, as being fourteen in number, 
‘ Vidjakaturdahkala’. These must have been the four Vedas, 
six Vedahgas, Mimarhsa, Nyaya, Dharmasastra and 
Purana. The brahmin teachers were ‘ever ready to expound 
fully the different subjects, viz., the Vedas, Vedahgas, Itihasa 
and Purana’ (Veda-Vedahgetihasa-purana mimamsa vya- 
khya-tatpara—Charkhari Plate of Devavarman—L. 17). 

» ibid., I. p. 222,. L. 13. 

** Rock Insc. of Bhojavarman. V. 4. 
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‘Astravidyd'^^ or the science relating to military weapons and 
their use, was a subject which must have been cultivated parti¬ 
cularly by the warrior class. But even the Kayasthas who 
were not warriors professionally are known to have been well 
versed in the use of weapon, as the Ajaygadh record of the 
time of Bhojavarman shows. 

Brahmins with diverse designations, such as, Dvivedi, 
Trivedi, Caturvedi, Srotriya, Agnihotri, Pandita, Diksita, 
Rauta and Thakkura, figure in the Candella records. The 
terms ‘Srotriya’ and ‘Agnihotri’ might be applied to all 
brahmins, who performed the duties of their caste, and 
possessed requisite qualifications. But the brahmins were 
engaged not only as teachers and priests, they were also em¬ 
ployed in high administrative offices. Some brahmin families 
were hereditarily engaged in administrative duties, such as, 
those of the Chief Minister, the Minister of War and Peace, 
the Privy Councillor, &c.. The office of the Court Poet 
(Kavi) was also generally held by the Brahmins. Poet Rama 
of the Sahara varhsa was the composer of the Khajuraho 
Inscription of V.S. 1059 (V. 58). The services of the brahmins 
'••particularly in the administration of justice were valued. 
Their intimate acquaintance with the sacred laws must have 
been considered as a special qualification for the performance 
of judicial duties. The Khajuraho Inscription refers to the 
appointment of a royal priest, Bhatta Yasodhara, as the 
Dharmmadhikara. Even the army was not closed to the 
brahmins, if they were qualified. There is an instance of a 
brahmin, Madanapalasarman, being appointed as a Sena- 
pati (Icchawar Plate). In local administration too, brahmins 
held an influential position, as orders regarding royal 
grants were to be communicated to them like other public 
officials. 

The Kayasthas. 

It is difficult to say if the Kayasthas had already been 
formed into a caste. But the functions attributed to some 


1' ibid., V. 25. 
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Kayastha dignitaries in the Candella inscriptions were cer¬ 
tainly of great influence and responsibility. Special importance 
attaches to a Kayastha, descended from Vastu, and hence 
called the Vdstavya Kdyasthas, dwelling near Kalanjar. The 
Ajaygadh record of Nana, a minister of the Candella King 
Bhojavarman, refers to the origin of the Kayasthas from the 
sage Kasyapa (v. 14) . 1 ® ''Gauda Kdyastha varma’ is referred to 
in the Khajuraho Inscription of V.S. 1011 (Karanika Jaddha, 
son of Jayanaga of Gauda), and of V.S. 1059 (Kayastha 
Jayapala of Gauda country). Another Candella Inscription 
from Ajaygadh of the time of Bhojavarman refers to the 
theory of sanctity of 36 towns, which was due to the Kayas¬ 
thas (sattrimsatih-karanakarmma-nivasaputa-asanpurah) 
residing in those places.^’ One of the towns as mentioned in 
the record is Tarkarika which, however, is not identifiable. 

The Kayasthas, according to_the Smrtis, were royal officials 
engaged in the act of scribes, writing state documents, or 
maintaining public accounts. Karanas also denote a group 
of officials like the Kayasthas, discharging almost identical 
duties and responsibilities. It may not be unreasonable there¬ 
fore to presume that the two expressions were used to denote 
the same group of people. In addition to the usual functions 
of the Kayasthas, i.e., those of the scribe, the writer of docu¬ 
ments and the keeper of accounts, of which there are ample 
evidences in the Candella records, they were often entrusted 
with highly responsible duties, connected with the offices 
of the Saciva, the Pratihara, the Kosadhikaradhipati, &c., 
as indicated in the Ajaygadh Rock Inscription of Bhojavar¬ 
man. Distinguished members of the community were decorat¬ 
ed with the title of‘Visisa’ of the Kalanjaraorof thejayapura 
forts. Two such cases are mentioned in the Ajaygadh Record. 
Mahesvara or Mahesvara, the son of Jajuka, was made the 
Visisa of Kalanjara by King Kirtivarman (v. 8), and later 
Vase or Vaseka was appointed as the Visisa of Jayadurga 
(Ajaygadh) by Trailokyavarman (v. 17). The Ajaygadh 


** Ajaygadh R. I. of Kirtivarman also makes an identical reference. E. I., XXX. 
p. 90., V. 3. 

” ibid., I., p. 337, V. 2. 
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Inscription pays eloquent tribute to their military achieve¬ 
ments thus, Jaunadhara, the brother of Gadadhara, the 
royal chamberlain, fought at KManjara with conspicuous 
distinction (v. 11), and his younger brother, Maladhara, 
was also a well known warrior of his time (v. 12) . 

Inferior castes seem to be referred to in a general way by 
^the comprehensive term, ‘Samkirnamrnd’, used in the Kha- 
juraho records of V.S. 1059 (v. 59). Presumably there were 
other social groups in the Candella territory, but they are not 
enumerated. The Medas and the Candalas were known, and 
however low their social status may have been, they were not 
ignored, as they were given a place in the conventional list 
of officials and communities, occuring in connection with 
grants. The Charkhari Plate of V.S. 1346 includes Napita 
(barber), Mahara and Dhivara (fisherman) in the list.^® 

Marriage and position of women. 

Marriage within one’s own caste (varna) seems to have 
already become the general rule. Candella Harsa married a 
suitable lady of equal caste (savarnna), named Kanchuka, 
from the Cahamana family.^® Yasovarman had for his wife, 
Puppa, hailing from a noble family (mahavamse samut- 
panna).^® Madanavarman had three queens, “Maharajni 
Valhanadevi, Rajfii Lakhamadevi and Rajni Candala 
(Candela)-devi”, as known from the recently discovered 
Bharat Kala Bhavan copper plates of Madanavarman, dated 
in V.S. 1192 (1136 A.D.). The chief Queen of Candella 
Viravarman was Kalyanadevi, the grand daughter of Sri 
Cadala of the Dadhici-varhsa,an object of reverence for the 
Ksatriyas (bhujajanmavandyah-Ajaygadh Rock Inscription of 
of V.S. 1317) .^1 The brahmin ministers of the Candella ruler 
were also careful in selecting brides from equally illustrious 
families (mahavaihsa. V. 33, sat-kula. v. 34—Mau Candella 
Inscription) 

1* ibid., XX., p. 136, L. 10. 
i» ibid., I., p. 126, V. 21. 

ibid., I., p. 144, V. 40. 

“ ibid., I., p. 327, V. 10. 

“ ibid., I., p. 200. 
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Polygamy in the princely society is indicated by the ex¬ 
pression, ‘Sapatni’ (co-wife) in the Khajuraho Rock Insc. 
V.S. 1059., V. 59, and by the names of three queens of Mada- 
navarman furnished by the Bharat Kala Bhavan Plates. 
The Ajaygadh Record refers to Kalyanadevi’s recognition 
as the Chief Queen,^^ which implies the existence of other 
queens of lesser rank. The Chief Queen (Mahisi) enjoyed a 
distinctive position even in the royal court. Reference may in 
this connection be made to the part played by Malhandevi, 
the queen of Paramardideva, during Candella-Cauhan con¬ 
flict. Brahmins also could take more than one wife. Ananta, 
the most favourite minister of Kirtivarman, had two wives, 
as stated in the Mau Record.^® 

The use of ‘Sindura’ (vermillion) on the forehead by 
married women must have been very popular, as it is re¬ 
peatedly mentioned in the Candella records and shown in 
the sculptures of Khajuraho. The married women are des¬ 
cribed as ‘Simantini’.^® On the death of the husband it was 
the custom, as it is now among Hindu women, to remove the 
sindura mark (nihsindurita,*’ sindurabhusanavivarjitamasya- 
padmam),^® along with the jewellery, such as, necklaces of 
pearls, &c., (utsrstahara-valayam-kucamandalarh).^® Ex¬ 
ternal signs by which widowhood is indicated in Hindu 
society seem to have been widely in use in the Candella 
country, and with these signs must have been also associated 
the usual austerities which a Hindu widow is required to 
perform. 

The puranic idea of womanly chastity and devotion to the 
husband was upheld. If an ideal marriage in the royal family 
was to be depicted, the Candella court-poet would find ready 
illustrations in the divine couples, Girija and §iva (“Stha- 
anohsarirardhakarh.Girijam”)®® and, Sri and the 


ibid., I., p. 328, V. 14. 

2* P. R., p. 97. 

25 F / I n 200 V ^4 
KLajurlho Insc. V. s'. 1059., V. 13. 

« E. /., I., p. 141, V. 13. 

“ ibid., p. 129, V. 41. 

“ ibid. 

Ajyaga^ Record., V. S. 1317, V. 1 & 16. 
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enemy of Kaitabha, i.e., Visnu (Sririva-Kaitabhare).^! Refer¬ 
ence may in this connection be made to the marriage of a 
Candella princess, Natta or Nattakhyadevi, as described in 
the Benares Grant of Kalacuri Karna.^^ Devotion of Arun- 
dhati and Anusuya to their husbands, Vasistha and Atri, 
the great Puranic sages respectively, are also cited as ideals 
in the Candella records.®^ 

To protect a married woman from all kinds of danger and 
harm was apparently regarded as a sacred duty. In the 
Candella records the kingdom is compared to a ‘Kulavadhu’, 
to be defended by all means. The kulavadhu’s life and security 
were so much valued because she and her husband were 
partners, bound up with ties of common duties, and because 
by bearing children she was an instrument of perpetuating 
his line, and for the repayment of the debt which he owed to 
his ancestors. The birth of a son raised the status of the 
wife, and was an occasion for jubilation. Kanchuki, the queen 
of the Candella king Harsa, by giving birth to the prince, 
Yasovarman, came to deserve the esteem and honour 
enjoyed by Krsna’s mother, Devaki, and she walked with her 
head erect (putror-janmonnatarh-sirah).^'* 

Women generally had to stay indoors in their own apart¬ 
ments (antahpurika), not accessible to the outsiders, where 
they kept themselves occupied with their household duties. 
Some of the Candella queens however seem to have taken 
•part in public affairs, or took interest in enterprises beneficial 
to the people. The Parmal Raso eloquently refers to the 
influence of the queen of Parmal Gandel (Paramarddideva) 
in court life as well as in the administration of the state. 
Kalyanadevi, the queen of Viravarman, undertook some 
works of public utilty, such as the construction of a well 
and a mandapa or rest-house for the pilgrims. The en¬ 
lightened outlook of Queen Kalyanadevi, as depicted in 


ibid. 

E. I., II., p. 306, V. 8. 

33 ‘Vasisthadayita’—^Ajaygadh Record. V. S. 1317, V. 16; ‘Anusuyatri-muneriva’— 
Mau Record, V. 33). 

3* E. I., I., p. 128. 

12 
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Verse 17 of the Ajaygadh Record (V.S. 1317),®^ indicates 
that the queens, particularly the Mahisi or the Chief Queen, 
had to be well-educated. 

When women of royal family were captured by the enemy 
after a military victory, resulting in the death of their hus¬ 
bands, poets sympathise with the agony of their widow¬ 
hood, which sometimes was accentuated by the humiliation 
suffered through imprisonment.®® What is suggested is that 
they were so devoted to their husbands that they would rather 
die than surrender themselves to their captors. It is to be 
observed however, that the authors of the inscriptions of the 
Candella rulers were careful in avoiding suggestions which 
might reflect on the moral character of their victorious 
patrons, when they described the sufferings of these women, 
The object was to give an impressive account of their valour 
and might. 

The picture that is furnished by the Candella records is 
I that of women in high society. It is not therefore possible to 
form any definite idea about the life ofwomen in general, who 
must have in all likelihood been contented with their domestic 
duties. 

‘Offering of water to the deceased parents’ on the occasion 
of their death anniversary and on occasions of the performance 
of meritorious acts, like grants of lands to brahmins and 
scholars, find repeated mention in the Candella records. 
Besides ‘Samvatsarika’ of the mother of Devavarman referred 
to in the Nanyaura Grant of V. S. 1107, we find the use of the 
expressions, ‘Saihtarpya’ and ‘pitrtarpanarh krtva’ (offering 
of water to parents) before the recording of grants of lands to 
brahmins. 

Among popular festivals and recreations mention may be 
made of hunting expeditions and elephant fights as well as 
' dance and musical performances, which have been amply 
demonstrated in numerous sculptured panels of the Khajuraho 
temples. The Khajuraho inscription of V.S. 1011 also men¬ 
tions that when the splendid temple of Visnu was erected by 

“ ibid., p. 328. 

3* ibid., p. 145, V. 46. 
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Yasovarmanat Khajuraho, there were great festivals in which 
gods also participated.®^ 

Special amusements and sports, probably amorous in 
character (surata-krida)were provided by pleasure-mounts 
and lakes, respectively called, kridagiri and kelisarasi.®* 
They were entertained by Kirata women singing to the 
accompaniment of peacock’s dances. Some kind of popular 
folk-songs was probably sung on these occasions, to which 
royal patronage was extended. 

The cultured people enjoyed performances of Sanskrit 
dramas. A highly philosophical drama written by^ri Krena 
Misra, named Prabodhacandrodaya (Rise of the Moon 
of perfect intelligence, was staged in the presence of King 
Kirtivarman and his courtiers at the instance of l§ri Gopala, 
a ‘sahaja-suhrt’ of the king. 

Economic Condition. 

Agriculture must have been one of the principal occupa¬ 
tions of Bundelkhand during the Candella period, as in 
other parts of India. The ‘hala’ or plough is prominently 
mentioned as an instrument of cultivation. Land was measured 
according to the number of ploughs used in cultivating it. 
The system of measuring land on the basis of its ‘seed capa¬ 
city’ was also in vogue. The equation between the ‘hala’ 
measure and the measure based on ‘seed capacity’ was also 
known. Thus 71 ‘dronas’ of land was identical with 10 halas 
(Sarddha-drona-sapta parikalita prastha pratyeka vadha 
vyavasthaya dasa-halavacchinna-bhumih-Pachar Plate) 
The ‘drona’, of course, was a kind of a dry measure of weigh- 
ment of agricultural products and each drona contained 16 
‘prasthas’. The instance cited shows that it was usual that 
one ‘prastha’ of seed was to be sown broadcast (vapagatya) 
on each ‘vadha’ of land.'Vadha, evidently, was the unit of 
the measurement of land surface. Hence 7| dronas of seed 

" E. I., iriii!T29., V. 42. 

I. A., XVI, p. 201, L. 5. This is also evident from innumerable ‘mithuna’ sculptures 
on the walls of the Khajuraho temples. 

" E. I., I. p. 125, V. 13. 

*0 ibid., X. p. 48, L. 8. 
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mean 120 prasthas, cultivable by 10 halas, i.e., 12 prasthas 
or fth of a drona of seed for each hala of land. This is more 
clearly explained in the Mahoba Plate of Paramardideva, 
which refers to “padona-drona catustaya parikalita prastha 
pratyeka vadha vyavasthaya dairghye vadha 10 vistare 
vadha 6 jatavadha sasthyanvita”'^^ i.e., 60 prasthas of seed 
(‘padona’ being less by a quarter or 4 prasthas i.e., 64-4 = 
60 prasthas) to be sown in 5 halas of land at the rate of one 
prastha of seed per square vadha of land. 

Attention was paid to irrigation work for the facility of 
cultivation. The Khajuraho Inscription of V.S. 1011, for 
example, refers to the construction of embankments to divert 
the course of a river (v. 26), evidently for the benefit of the 
'peasantry concerned. Expressions like ‘-nala’ (canals), 
‘puskarini’ (tanks) and ‘bhiti’ (embankments) are met with 
in different Gandella records. These were usually located 
near the cultivable plots of land, apparently to supply water 
to the fields. 

Arts and Crafts. 

There were men engaged in occupations other than agri¬ 
culture also. Various crafts and professions are mentioned 
in the Gandella records, and these may have been generally 
'• followed on a hereditary basis gradually developing caste¬ 
like features in their respective organisations. The inscriptions 
refer to Rupakara (sculptor), Ritikara, Pitalakara and 
Pitalahara (brazier), Sutradhara (architect), Vaidya (physi¬ 
cian), Asvavaidya (veterinary surgeon), Napita (barber), 
and Dhivara (fisherman). 

The epithet ‘'Silpin' was not probably applied to a crafts- 
> man until he became an expert in his line. The title ^Vij- 
ndnin’ was apparently superior to the title ‘silpin’. This was 
reserved for those senior silpins only who attained further 
skill and efficiency in their respective crafts. Palhana, the 
engraver of the Semra Plates of V.S. 1223, is described as 
merely a metal-carver, Pitalakara. But the Icchawar Plates 


XVI, p. 12. L. 11-12, 
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iof V.S. 1228, issued about five years later, mention him as a 
‘silpin’, and further experience for about two more years 
made him a ‘vijnanin’, as claimed in the Mahoba Plate of 
V.S. 1230. In the Pachar Plates of V.S, 1233 and the Char- 
khari Plates of V.S. 1236, the same craftsman has been men¬ 
tioned as a ‘vaidagdhi-vihakarmmand\ a master of the art 
and craft. Probably by then he had reached a stage in his 
career when his knowledge was not confined to the bare 
technicalities of the craft, but embraced a wider field, in¬ 
cluding the aesthetic aspect of the craft, which was recognised 
by the aristocratic patrons of art and culture. Rai Bahadur 
Hiralal observes that no improvement in the skill of thi s 
particular individual is discernible in the workmanship of the 
plates mentioned above.^^ 

It is also noticed that Rama, the builder of the well and the 
mandapa at the Ajaygadh fort during the reign of Candella 
Viravarman, is described as ‘Vaidagdhi' in the inscription on 
a stone in the same fort (V.S. 1317).Sutradhara Chiccha, 
who built the Khajuraho Temple, was ‘Vijmna-Viha- 
karttd’, as mentioned in the Khajuraho stone inscription of 
V.S. 1059.44 

Trade. 

Prominent traders or bankers, who were known as Sres this, 
occupy a very influential position due to their wealth and 
organisational leadership. Sometimes they came forward 
with gifts and donations for the maintenance of religious 
establishments or to set up images of deities for public wor¬ 
ship. Most of the gifts recorded were made by the Sresthis 
of the Grahapati family, who were worshippers of Jinanatha. 
It seems that the trade was mostly in the hands of the Jains, 
who formed a wealthy community in the Candella territory. 
That they exercised some influence even in the Candella court 
is evident from epigraphic records. The Khajuraho Jain 
Temple Inscription of V. S. 1011 describes one Pahila of the 


ibid,. XX., p. 128. 
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Grahapati family as held in high honour by king Dhanga 
(Dhahgarajena manya),^® and the Darbat Santinatha image 
inscription of V.S. 1132 refers to Sresthis Pahila and 
Jiju as hereditary ministers (kulamatyavrnda) of King 
Kirtivarman.^® 

There were markets (apana) in the towns, in which there 
were streets of shops where wares were kept for sale (vani- 
janarh vithipathe). 

Exchange & Currency. 

The coins of the Candella rulers are available from the 
middle of the 11th century A.D. Early Candella rulers have 
not left any coinage of their own. It has been supposed, 
however, that the Gadhiya coins may have been used by them 
as serving the purposes of a mettallic currency until they 
introduced their own coinage.^'^ The terms ‘pala’^^ and 
^hdtaka\*^ mentioned in some of their inscriptions, have 
been taken by some to denote ‘gold pieces’. But there is 
no independent evidence in support of the presumed use 
of ‘pala’ and ‘hataka’ as coin denominations in any period. 
‘Pala’ is known to be a unit of gold measure, while the 
dictionary meaning of ‘Hataka’ is ‘gold’. 

Kirtivarman is found to have been the first Candella king 
to strike coins in his own name. His gold coins, both dramma 
(app. 63 grains) and half-dramma (app. 31 grains), are 
very similar in design to the coins of the Kalacuri ruler, 
Gahgeyadeva. The reverse of these coins shows a rudely 
executed figure of a goddess generally seated cross-legged, 
identified with Laksmi or Parvati.®® On the obverse is ins¬ 
cribed the name of the Candella ruler in bold characters. 
Probably the original Kalacuri types, to which these Candella 
coins bear kinship, were in circulation in the Candella domi¬ 
nion when it came under the temporary occupation of 


“ ibid., p. 136. 

« I. H. ft., XXX, pp. 183-85. 
« I. A., XXXVII., pp. 147-48. 
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Laksmikarna. They were later imitated by the Candellas 
after they had recovered their dominion from the clutches of 
the Cedis. 

The dramma coins of Kirtivarman (Gk. Dramma stand¬ 
ard) are not very rare, according to Smith,but there 
are only three specimens of his half-dramma coins (one 
in the Indian Museum, one in the British Museum and one 
in Hoey’s Cabinet). The next ruler, Sallaksana, continued 
the same series of gold coins. His drammas are very rare, but 
five of his quarter-drammas are noticed by Smith. Salla- 
ksanavarman spells his name as ‘Hallaksana’ in the coin le¬ 
gend. His copper coins present a unique feature : viz., ‘Hanu- 
man (the monkey-god) under a canopy’ is found in place of 
the Laksmi figure on the obverse. For the next ruler, Jaya- 
varman, we have as many as eleven Hanuman-type copper 
drammas (60 grains). Dr. A. S. Altekar refers to an unique 
‘Arddha-dramma’ coin (30 grains), belonging to this ruler.®^ 
It has the figure of the ‘Hanuman in flying pose’ on the 
reverse. It is a die-struck coin. Cunningham noticed a silver 
coin of Jayavarman in the collection of the British Museum, 
but it can not be traced now. Copper coins of the usual 
Hanuman type are also available for the reign of Prthvivar- 
man. One such coin, weighing 16.2 grains, probably one 
quarter dramma piece, had been acquired by the British 
Museum. 

The largest number of available Candella coins belong 
to Madanavarrc^n. These may be classified according to 
their denomination:—(i) Gold drammas, (60 grains), (ii) 
Gold quarter drammas, (15 grains), and (iii) Copper quarter 
drammas, (15 grains). Cunningham noticed two gold dram¬ 
mas, six gold quarter drammas and two copper quarter 
drammas, during his tours in Bundelkhand. V. A. Smith 
notices one gold dramma and two gold quarter drammas.®® 
Later 48 more gold coins (8 large, weighing between 13.16 
to 16.07 grains) were found in a hoard in a village named 
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Panwar in the Teonthar tehsil, of the Rewah state.®^ So far 
no silver coin of this king has been noticed, excepting a 
single doubtful one, viz., a quarter dramma in the collec¬ 
tion of Mr, Hoey. But this may have been made actually 
of heavily alloyed base gold, like many of the Candella 
coins. 

For the long reign of Paramardi we have however, a soli- 
, tary specimen of a base gold dramma (61.4 grains) from 
Khajuraho, of the usual Laksmi type. 

Later, Candella rulers, who revived the political power of 
the dynasty after it had suffered serious reverses at the hands 
of the Cauhans, continued to issue coins of their own. We 
have specimens of gold and copper drammas of Trailokyavar- 
man. Though the findspots of the gold coins are not known, 
a copper one was discovered in the Banda district, which may 
be presumed to have been included in Candella dominion 
in the early part of the 13th century A.D. 

The last Candella king, for whom we have independent 
coinage, is Viravarman. A unique gold dramma of this 
prince was discovered at Khajuraho, and now preserved in 
the Indian Museum cabinet.®^ Very recently another gold 
coin of Viravarman has been noticed by Mm. Mirashi.®® 
It was found from the ancient site at Tripuri, the capital of the 
Kalacuri rulers, near Jabalpur. The coin weighs 46 grains, 
and is 7" in diameter. The legend inscribed on the coin, 
as read by Mm. Mirashi is “Srimad-Virava(r)ma-dha(ra) 
devo”. The epithet ‘dharadeva’ (a divinity on earth) in the 
coin-legend has been explained by Mm. Mirashi as being 
regarded as a god. 


« J.A.S.B. (Num. Sup). XXII. p. 131. 
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RELIGION 

Traditions current in Mahoba regard Maniya Deo (Devi), 
a tribal deity of the aboriginal people of the area, as the 
tutelary deity of the Candellas^ throughout their history. 
A shrine dedicated to the goddess exists at Mahoba, where 
a rude figure is carved on a projecting boulder. There is ano¬ 
ther small temple of Maniya Devi on the hill of Maniya- 
garh (Rajgarh), the site of a large ruined fort on the left bank 
of the Ken river, from the remains of which has been found an 
image of a female with sword in hand. This has been identi¬ 
fied as the figure of Maniya Devi, from whom the ‘garh’ 
derives its name. According to Beglar,^ it does not appear 
improbable that she was a sort of compromise between the 
Brahmanical Parvati and the naked female worshipped to 
this day by some tribes of Gonds. In the bardic account 
of Cand also reference is made to Maniyadevi as the 
goddess of the Candellas to whom they appealed in times 
of danger. 

The extant epigraphic records as well as the numerous 
temples of the Candella rulers testify to the wide prevalence 
of the Brahmanical religion amongst them. JPhe Candella 
kings were generally worshippers of Siva, but the records 
reveal that they were tolerant to worshippers of other faiths. 
Some of the Candella kings appear to have been staunch 
Vaisnavites. The non-Brahmanical religions. Jainism and 
Buddhism, also received occasional patronage from the 
Candellas. 

To ascertain the condition of religious worship in Jejaka- 
bhukti under the Candella rule, we may discuss different 
sectarian religions separately. 


» /. A., XXXVII. p. 137. 
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Brahmanical Religion. 

A study of the Gandella inscriptions reveal that Brahma¬ 
nical theism in its different aspects beginning from the Hrayi- 
dharmma' (the three Vedas) to the Puranic conception of cult 
divinites was prevalent among the rulers and their subjects. 
The records are mostly concerned with Brahmanical sects. 
Invocations are offered to different gods at the beginning and 
at the end of these records. 

In the Khajuraho inscription of V. S. 1011 the king is 
invoked to protect the laws of the ‘three Vedas’. The pros¬ 
perity of the Brahmins in particular was an object aimed 
at.® 

-<^ut undoubtedly the utmost predominance was enjoyed 
by the Puranic religion with its idea of Trinity (Brahma, 
Visnu & !§iva) as well as its innumerable myths and legends 
connected with different gods and goddesses. 

The importance o^Hapas" (religious austerities) is acclaimed 
in some records as means of achieving great power and 
influence (nirantara tapas tivra prabhavaih) .■* 

Religious sacrifices also find mention in a Gandella record, 
though indirectly, by way of comparison with battles waged 
by Yasovarman. V. 17 of the Khajuraho record of V. S. 
1011 states, ‘(Yasovarman) never tired at the sacrifice, where 
terribly weilded sword was the ladle, where the oblation of 
clarified butter was made with streaming blood, where the 
twanging of bow-strings was the exclamation of ‘vasaP 
and at which exasperated warriors marching in order, were 
the priests, successful with his counsel (as with sacred hymns), 
sacrificed like beasts, the adversaries in the fire of enmity, 
made to blaze up high by the wind of his unappeased anger.’® 

The above description gives us an idea of the procedure 
of sacrifices, which included oblation of clarified butter 
by means of ladles on the sacred fire with the exclamation of 
‘vasaf and the utterance of sacred hymns and accompanied 
by the sacrifice of beasts. Sacrifice to the sacred fire is also 
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mentioned in connection with grants of lands &c., to brah¬ 
mins in the Semra, Mahoba and Charkhari copper plates.® 
That the Candella rulers conceded an important place 
to the Brahmanical religion and philosophy will also be 
evident from a number of inscriptions recording grant of 
lands and other gifts to immigrant scholarly brahmins, who 
were encouraged to settle in the Candella dominion. Men¬ 
tion of the distinguishing gotras, pravaras, as also of the 
particular Sakha or carana of the vedic study, to which they 
belonged, in the land-grants of the Candellas, indicate that 
v^opularisation of the different aspects of vedic studies was one 
of the objects of the Candella rulers. 

•^Grants of lands were also considered as acts of piety lead¬ 
ing to the increase of religious merit (punya) of the donor 
and his deceased parents (matapitror-athatmanah). The re¬ 
cords sometime mention the particular occasion when dona¬ 
tions were made.'^ A number of Khajuraho records indi¬ 
cate that lands and dwellings as well as valuable gifts in 
' connection with erection of temples were given not to a single 
priest but to a number of brahmins.® It may be reasonably 
presumed therefore that there was a regular hierarchy of 
priests who looked after the diverse affairs of the temple and 
conducted the daily worship. Some of them were called royal 
priests or priests of the royal household, who in addition 
to their priestly functions were occasionally charged with 
some administrative duties (e.g., Bhatta Yasodhara, the royal 
priest, was made an aministrator of justice, Dharmmadhi- 
kara)Besides the priests mention is made of the temple 
dancers. The Kalanjara Pillar inscription in the temple of 
Nilakantha^® refers to one Mahanacani Padmavati, the chief 
V of the dancing girls attached to the shrine. She was of the 
type of temple dancers (DevadasisJ^ dedicated to the service 
of the God for life, found in other parts of India. Temple 


* ibid.. IV. p. 158. L. 14; ibid. XVI. p. 13. L. 19; ibid. XX. p. 130. L. 10. 
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dancers are also seen depicted on the sculptured panels 
of the Khajuraho temples. The same record also mentions 
one Mahapratihara (Chief door-keeper) Saihgramasirhha, 
attached to the temple. Evidently he was a temple official, 
either appointed by the king or by the priests. 

Vaisnavism. 

Some of the early rulers of the Gandella family including 
Yasovarman, were devout worshippers of Visnu. The earliest 
definite reference to the worship of Visnu occurs in the 
Khajuraho Inscription dated V.S. 1011 (953-54 A.D.).^’^ 
The record begins and ends with invocation to God 
Vasudeva,—‘Oih namo Bhagavate Vasudevaya’. The king 
Yasovarman is described here as ‘one anxious to worship the 
feet of Visnu, the enemy of Madhu’ (Madhuripu-carana- 
radhane yah satrsnah). ' It records the erection of a magni¬ 
ficent temple dedicated to Visnu, the golden pinnacles of 
which illuminated the sky, and became, it is said, the object 
of attraction even for the denizens of heaven. The image, that 
was installed in the temple, was also a highly valuable one 
(Vv. 42-43). 

This temple has been identified by Cunningham with the 
Vaisnava temple,'^ known as the Caturbhuja temple at 
Khajuraho. It is 98' ft. in length and 45' 3" in breadth. The 
four subordinate shrines are placed as usual at the four 
corners of the terrace, and the fifth one dedicated to Garuda, 
the vehicle of Visnu, has however disappeared. Inside the 
sanctum of the temple is a rare Visnu image having three 
heads and four arms (4' 1" high) standing in an elabqrately 
carved torana frame. The middle head of the image is human, 
but the side ones are those of Narasimha (Man-lion) and 
Varaha (the Great Boar) incarnations of Visnu. Other 
incarnations of the God are also portrayed in bas relief on 
the door-jamb within the temple.'^The ‘avataras’ of Visnu, 
it seems, were highly popular with the Gandellas. The 
Khajuraho inscription of V.S. 1011 in its Opening verse 
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eulogises the different incarnations of Visnu, viz., Varaha 
Vamana and Narasirhha, in which forms He relieved the 
world from the oppression of the demons (Daityas). He is 
also referred to in the same verse as Sakra and Daityarati. 

The popularity of the avatdra cult will be further evident 
from the Dudahi ruins, which consist of temples dedicated 
to the Varaha incarnation of Visnu.^^ In the principal group 
of the ruins may be noticed a Varaha temple with a figure of 
a boar under a four-pillared canopy. Besides there are two 
other boar statues, one of which is called the ‘Baccha’ (the 
little pig) in the same group. In the second group of the 
ruins also there is a statue of the Varaha incarnation. To its 
left is the image of the Earth goddess (prthivi) and beneath 
it is a Naga with a twisted body.'These ruins, on the evidence 
of the inscription found there, may be assigned to Deva- 
labdhi, the grandson of Yasovarman. This proves that this 
grandson of Yasovarman imbibed his grandfather’s faith in 
Vaisnavism. 

There are other inscriptional evidences also which speak 
of the Candella rulers’ leanings to the Vaisnavite faith. In 
,..the Deogadh Rock inscription we find that Kirtivarman 
(A.D. 1098) is likened to Visnu.^^ Kirtivarman is again 
compared to Purusottama (Visnu) in the Mahoba inscrip¬ 
tion.^® Jayavarman (A.D. 1117), the grandson of 

Kirtivarman, according to a Kalanjar fragmentary inscrip¬ 
tion (No. 2), was also devoted to Visnu.Again the Rock 
' inscription of Viravarman compares the Candella ruler 
Trailokyavarman to Visnu. It is said that Trailokyavarman 
(1st half of 13th cent. A.D.) revived the Candella power, 
' which had been submerged in the ocean formed by the 
streams of the Turuskas, just as Visnu, who lifted up the 
earth in his Varaha incarnation.^'^ 

Besides at Khajuraho we come to notice two temples 
dedicated to Varaha and Vamana incarnations of Visnu. 

12 A. S. R., X. p. 90. 
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The Varaha temple (20' 4"xl6') has a eolossal monolithic 
statue of the boar (8' in length and 5' high), carved all 
over with multiple figures of gods and goddesses. The 
Vamana temple also, besides containing the image of 
Vamana (the dwarf), 4' 8" high, has the figures of Varaha, 
Vamana and Nrsirhha carved in the niches within. 

Another sculpture of interest is an 11 -headed image of Visnu, 
enshrined in the central niche of the Gitragupta or Bharatji’s 
temple at Khajuraho. The central head is that of Visnu, 
while the remaining ten represent his ten incarnations. 

As for the ereetion of temples dedicated to Visnu, we have 
already referred to the activities of Yasovarman. Similar 
measures were also undertaken durii^ the reign-periods of 
some of the later rulers of the family.-The Mau stone inserip- 
tion of the time of Madanavarman records the erection of a 
temple to Visnu by the family of his ministers.^® The record 
opens with usual invoeation to Visnu. Batesvar inscription 
of the time of Paramardi also uses similar invocatory language 
at the beginning—‘Orh Oih namo Bhagavate Vasudevaya’.^® 
It appears that Paramardi extended similar patronage to 
Vaisnavism, as, one of his ministers, Sallaksana erected two 
beautiful temples, one to Visnu and another to §iva. As for 
the Visnu temple, V. 25 of the inscription records: 

“Prasado Vaisnavastena nirmmitontarvahan-Hariih 
Murddhna sprsati yo nityaih padamasyaiva 
madhyamaih/ 

During the reign of Bhojavarman, Nana, one of his 
ministers (saciva), claims to have eaused an image of Hari 
to be placed on the eelebrated fort of Jayapura (Ajaygadh) 
(V.S. 1345-A.D. 1288).2i 

The numerous temples at Khajuraho including those 
whieh are in ruins are attributed to the Candellas. A number 
of them were dedieated to Visnu. But the names of the 
Candella rulers who built these temples are not generally 
preserved in extant records, 

ibid., I., pp. 202, 206., v. 46. 
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In the western group of temples is the shrine now known 
'^s the Devi Jagadambi (Jagadamba) or Kali temple. It 
contains an image of the river-goddess Gahga, standing 
in her vehicle, Makara, which appears to have been 
-^bstituted for the original Visnu image. It is however not 
known when this substitution took place. That the temple 
was originally vaisnava is shown by the image of Visnu 
carved over the entrance to the sanctum. Another temple in 
the same group, now known as the Parwati temple, was 
also vaisnava originally, as the lintel of the sanctum bears 
on its centre a figure of Visnu, which led scholars to identify 
it as a vaisnavite shrine.'ilut the Visnu image appears to have 
been replaced at a later date by that of Parwati or Gauri, 
on the pedestal of which is carved the figure of a godha or 
godhika (lizard). 

In the eastern group there are several mounds marking 
the sites of ancient temples. Some of these must have been 
vaisnava temples. The ruined temple, now known as 
Kakra Marh, is identified as vaisnavite by the finds of the 
door-frame to the sanctum and its four pillars, A four-armed 
image of Visnu is enshrined in the Javari temple, lying close 
to the Khajuraho village. 

The southern group includes a temple near the Jatkari 
village, in which there is a large-sized Visnu (9' ft. high). 

- Sectarian attempts to depict Visnu as superior to Siva and 
Brahma, the two other members of the Trinity, are to be 
noticed in both Candella inscription and sculpture. In V. 1 
of the Khajuraho record it is claimed that ‘Hari is higher 
than Kara, as the latter holds on his head Ganga, an offering 
to the feet of Visnu’. On the lintel over the entrance to the 
sanctum of the Laksmana temple at Khajuraho is a figure 
of Laksmi with Brahma and Siva to her left and right, as if 
supplicating the consort of Visnu. 

In inscriptions the deity is generally invoked under the 
names, Visnu, Hari and Bhagavana V^udeva; in some 
records other names also occur, such as, Murari, Madhava, 
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Purusottama, Narayana, Upendra, Sauri, Sakra, Daityarati, 
&c., as well as the names of the different forms of his incarna¬ 
tions such as, Varaha, Vamana, Nrsirhha and Rama. 

/ His consort is mentioned as Laksmi, Sri, Kamala, &c. 
Sarasvati or Pusti, a consort of Visnu is found depicted on 
the body of the great Varaha image of Khajuraho. The 
Jatkari Caturbhuja temple possesses a peculiar sculpture 
on its outer wall, a lion-headed female. Possibly this is 
the female counterpart of the Narasiihha incarnation of 
Visnu. 

Some Coins and Seals (attached to the copper plates of some 
of the later Saiva rulers of the Candella dynasty) bear a 
representation of Laksmi. The device may have been 
borrowed from the Kalacuris whom the Candella rulers 
defeated. The seals bear in relief the figure of a four-armed 
goddess sitting in ‘Lalitasana’ on a double-petalled lotus 
(visva padma) or on a four-legged stool with an elephant 
standing on an expanded water lily on either side and holding 
an upturned pitcher over the head of the goddess. The 
central image is of Gaja-Laksmi, Maha Laksmi or Kamala, the 
consort of Visnu. Laksmi, when in the company of her consort, 
is portrayed with two hands, but while depicted singly, she 
is endowed with four hands with elephants anointing her from 
both sides. Maha Laksmi, according to the Markandeya 
Purana, is one of the forms of the Great Mother, the consort 
of Siva. It is to be noted that the rulers using such seals called 
themselves ‘Parama-Mahesvara’ (devout worshippers of 
Siva). Hence the use of the Gaja-Laksmi symbol did not 
conflict with their Saiva faith. Moreover it may be mentioned 
that Gaja-Laksmi figures are noticed in some early seals, 
coins and relief carvings of the pre-Christian period, even 
before the rise of the worship of the cult divinities. She was 
originally a folk-goddess, the presiding deity of beauty, 
wealth and fortune, and as such, became an object of adora¬ 
tion for all sects and religions in later periods. The adoption 
of this emblem by the Candella rulers was therefore not due 
to any sectarian bias but for the continued prosperity of their 
kingdom. 
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The mount of Visnu was Garuda, but in the Rama incar¬ 
nation Hanumdn (the monkey) becomes his chief devotee. 
Some Candella coins bear the figure of Hanuman on one 
side. At Khajuraho is found a large statue of the monkey-god 
with a short dedicatory inscription, dated 922 A.D., on its 
pedestal. Another colossal image of Hanuman, head having 
broken off, has been found from the ‘Baniya ka barat’ ruins 
of Dudahi.^® Hanuman was also originally a folk-god for 
strength and vigour, later absorbed in the Hindu pantheon 
and worshipped to this day as such. It is not surprising 
therefore that the Candella rulers adopted the monkey- 
symbol on their coins, and some bulky images, signifying 
strength and vigour, are found in the Candella country. 

It is thus evident that Visnu worship continued in 
the Candella country throughout the period of Candella 
rule, though the predominant reUgion during this time was 
Saivism. 

^aivistn. 

^aivism was already a popular religion in the north and 
central India long before the advent of the Candellas. 
Kalanjar, which became one of the major strongholds of the 
Candellas, was popularly known for many centuries as an 
abode of Nilakantha Siva. It is of interest to note that 
Yasovarman who, by occupying the fortress of Kalanjar 
initiated an era of greatness in the history of the Candellas, 
was himself a vaisnavite. But from the time of his son and 
successor, Dhahga, the Candella rulers became devout 
worshippers of Siva, and Saivism since then became practi¬ 
cally the royal rehgion in the Candella dominion. 

For Dhahga we have the evidence of the Khajuraho 
inscription of V.S. 1059 (A.D. 1002-03)^^. It opens with the 
usual invocation to Siva (Ora Oih namah Sivaya), and also 
some verses in praise of the different forms and aspects of 
that god. viz., Rudra, Digambara, Suladhara, Mahesvara 
and Pasupati. This inscription records that Dhahga erected 
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- a magnificent temple of l§ambhu, where he installed two 
lihgas, one of which was made of emerald (marakatamayarh 
tungaih lihgaih), and the other of stone. It is stated that the 
glories achieved by Dhahga were due to the grace of the god, 
Siva, whom he worshipped ardently. According to the Saiva 
Puranas, a ‘Ratnoja’ linga is installed by votaries on the 
fulfilment of some cherished object. Dhahga may have set 
up the emerald linga to mark his attainment of a superior 
political status. 

The temple, referred to in the Khajuraho record as having 
been built by Dhahga, has been identified with the Visva- 
natha temple at Khajuraho (89' 1" in length and 45' 10" 
in breadth), where the said inscription was found. There 
is an image of Siva Visvanatha, to whom the temple is de¬ 
dicated, at the centre of the lintel of the sanctum. The 
emerald lihga has however disappeared and been replaced 
by one of common stone. The temple has in front of it a 
smaller temple (31' 3"x30' 9") dedicated to Nandi, the 
bull-mount of Siva. It contains a highly polished colossal 
statue of Nandi (6' ft. high and 7' 3" long). 

The Khajuraho record also refers to the distribution of 
• great quantities of gold, grain, cows and monies, as well as 
lands and dwellings to pious brahmins,^® evidently for the 
maintenance of the temple and for making regular arrange¬ 
ments for the worship of the deity, installed in it. 

There was another temple, dedicated to Siva Vaidyanatha, 
near the Visvanatha temple, from the ruins of which was 
unearthed an inscription, which is now placed on the wall 
of the Visvanatha temple. It is dated in V.S. 1058 (1001-02 
A.D.), and records the erection of the temple in honour of 
Siva Vaidyanatha, by one Kokkalla of the Grahapati 
family.^® A number of buildings were given to pious brahmins 
when the temple was erected, as on the other occasion 
mentioned above. 

Besides, there are numerous Saivite temples in different 
^ parts of the Candella dominions stylistically attributable 

”25 v. 53 . 

ibid., pp. 147-52. 
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to the Candella period. Inscriptional material regarding 
these temples is however wanting. One belonging to the 
early group is a small temple dedicated to Siva, built partly 
of granite and partly of sandstone on the embankment of 
the lake called Lalguan Sagar at Khajuraho. Another temple, 
the largest extant at Khajuraho, is known as the Kandarya 
Mahadeva temple. In length it measures 102' 3", in width 
66'10" and in height 101'9". It had four subsidiary shrines at 
the four corners, which now no longer exist. Inside the sanc¬ 
tum stands a marble linga. Close to the shrine of Kandarya 
Mahadeva is another ruined temple of Mahadeva, in which 
the image of the deity is carved on the middle of the lintel 
of the sanctum. 

The holiest of the Khajuraho temples, which is still in 
*rehgious use, is the Matahgesvara temple. The entire floor 
of the inner sanctum is occupied by a large ‘Gauripatta’ 
(20' 4" in diameter and 4' 5" in height), on which is set a 
highly polished colossal linga, 3' 8" in diameter and 8' 4" in 
height. 

One of the finest temples at Khajuraho is the Duladeo 
(the heavenly bride) temple, originally dedicated to Siva, 
whose figure, as usual, appears carved on the lintel over the 
entrance to the sanctum. But the original image installed 
in the sanctum was substituted by the linga, now existing. 

There is epigraphic evidence of the erection of a temple 
^ to Siva at Batesvara, near Agra ^ during the reign period 
of Paramardideva by his Chief Minister, Sallaksana.^^ 
Though the temple has not been identified, yet Batesvara 
is traditionally famous as a holy place for the worshippers 
of Siva.^® The present temple of Batesvara Mahadeva, of 
course, does not appear to be very old, but the linga, en¬ 
shrined in the sanctum of the temple, is of a colossal size, 
not unlike other lingas of the Candella temples. 

The Nilakantha temple at Kalanjar is also a small one, 
but its importance to the Saivites can hardly be exaggerated. 


ibid., I. pp. 205-14. Cunningham locates the findspot of the inscription at 
Singhanpur-Baghari, near Mahoha. 

P. R., p.61. 
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The temple might have been in existence from the Gupta 
period, but pillars of the mandapa, which belong to the 
Candella school, indicate that sufficient additions to the 
temple were made by the Candella rulers. Just outside the 
mandapa of the temple there is a rock-cut reservoir (Kund) 
and a large-sized figure of Kala Bhairava (24' ft. high), an 
attendant of the god Siva. According to scholars, the Bhairava 
image is one of the Hild murttis' (incarnatory images) of Siva. 

At Mahoba, the capital of the Candellas, almost all the 
Hindu temples were utterly destroyed, but Cunningham 
noticed among the ruins, the remains of a Siva temple, 
fragments of the ‘argha’ of a lihgarh and a black-stone bull 
(the vehicle of Siva)”.^® Another Siva temple, entirely of 
granite, was also noticed by him at the village of Rahilya, 
2 miles from Mahoba. The village is traditionally associated 
with Rahil Barm or Rahilavarman (c. 900 A.D.), the great- 
grand father of Dhahga. 

It is quite common to come across invocation to Siva in 
the epigraphic records of the period of the later Candella 
rulers. The Deogadh Rock inscription, Mahoba inscription, 
Kalanjar fragmentary inscription (No. 2) and another 
Kalanjar record of Paramardi invoke Siva thus,—“Oih 
Orh namah Sivaya”®® The Ajaygadh Rock inscription 
refers to Kedara (Siva) as—-“Orh Orh namah Kedaraya”®^ 

Dhahga’s devotion to Siva is pronouncedly proclaimed 
in V. 55 of the Khajuraho record, which states that after 
living for one hundred years, Dhanga ended his life at the 
holy confluence of the Prayaga, while meditating on Rudra 
‘ (Siva).®® Besides we find direct evidences of Siva worship 
by Vidyadhara, Madanavarman and Paramardi. Vidya- 
dhara is described as a votary of Siva in the Madanpur stone 
inscription.®® Madanavarman and his grandson, Paramardi, 
both are stated to have worshipped the divine husband of 
Bhavani before making grants of lands to Brahmanas, as 

A.S. R., II., p. 441. 

50 I. A. XVIII. p. 238; E. /., I. p. 231.; J.A.S.B., 1949, Ft. 1., p. 313, 317. 

31 E. I., 1. p. 333. 

33 ibid., p. 146. 

33 A. S. R., X., p. 100. 
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recorded in the Semra, the Icchawar and the Mahoba 
Plates. Pratapa, Madana’s younger brother, who was a very 
influential person in the court, undertook diverse works of 
public interest including erection of temples and installation 
of images of Siva, Kamala and Kali.®^ 

The long Sanskrit inscription found on a large black 
stone slab leaning against a pillar opposite the entrance of 
the cave temple of Nilakantha at Kalanjar is claimed to 
have been composed by the king Paramardi out of his innate 
faith on Purari (Siva).®® 

Ajaygadh Rock inscription of the time of Bhojavarman 
’ refers to the erection of a temple (Devalaya) to Siva Kedara 
by one Subhata of the Vastawya Kayastha family, who was 
appointed as a saciva (minister) and Kosadhikaradhipati 
(Superintendent of Treasury) by the Gandella king.®® 

The devotion of the Gandella rulers to Saivism is definitely 
indicated by the assumption of the title of ‘Parama-Mahes- 
vara’ in their official documents, viz., the Nanyaura Plate 
‘B’ (Devavarman), Nanyaura Plate ‘G’ and Kalanjar ins¬ 
cription no. 4 (Madanavarman), Semra Plates, Icchawar 
plate, Mahoba plate, Pachar plate and Gharkhari plate 
‘B’ (Paramardi), Garra Grant (Trailokyavarman), Gharkhari 
plate ‘G’ (Viravarman) and Gharkhari plate ‘D’ (Hammira- 
varman). 

Siva has been worshipped in the linga form all over India 
from a very early period. The Gandellas also were adherents 
to the worship of Siva in the linga form. This is shown by the 
installation of lihgams made of black-stone, sand stone, 
marble and even of emerald, to which we have already 
referred. The colossal form of the lihgams set up by the 
Gandellas constitutes a remarkable feature, which cannot 
but attract our attention. ^Mukhalingams or lihgams with 
human faces carved on them are not usually met with in 
the Gandella territory excepting one four-faced image (Gat- 
urmukha lihgam) enshrined on the pedestal in the sanctum 


^*J.A.S.B. 1848., p. 317. L. 27. 
« ibid., p. 313. 

« E. I., I. p. 335. 
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of the so-called Brahma temple on the bank of the Khajur 
Sagar. The four-faced image was earlier mistaken for an 
image of Brahma.®’ The great lingam of Nilakantha Maha- 
deva at Kalanjar has two silver eyes fixed on it.®® 

But the worship of the human form of Siva was also not 
unknown to the Candellas, and in some of the temples human 
figures of Siva were installed, e.g., in the Duladeo temple 
at Khajuraho, where the figures of Siva is carved on the 
centre of the lintel over the entrance to the sanctum. The 
linga now enshrined in the sanctum is a substitute for the 
original image, which cannot be traced. In some other tem¬ 
ples also carving of the image of Siva on the lintel is noticed 
viz., the ruined temple of Mahadeva situated between the 
Kandarya and the Devi Jagadamba temples, and Siva- 
Visvanatha temple in the western group of the Khajuraho 
temples. Another noteworthy image of the deity is found 
in the Devi-Jagadamba temple—a three-headed eight¬ 
handed Siva carved in relief in the lower niche of the western 
facade. The figure of Siva is also seen carved on the body of 
the monolothic image of Boar."^t the Varaha temple is carved 
the image of the marriage of Siva and Parwati (Kalyana- 
sundara-murtti). Another image, a four-armed one, of Siva 
may be seen on the outer wall of the Jatkari-Caturbhuja 
temple. 

Siva is mentioned in the Candella documents in diverse 
forms depicting the various aspects of the deity. The Kha¬ 
juraho records give us the following names,—Rudra, 
Sambhu, Digambara, Suladhara, Mahesvara, Pasupati, 
Marakatesvara, Vaidyanatha and Ghandramauli; The 
Semra and Mahoba Plates—Visvesvara, Bhavanipati and 
Somanatha; Kalanjar Inscriptions—Nilakantha, Purari and 
Girijabhartuh; Ajaygadh Rock Inscription—Kedara; Madan- 
pur Inscription—Gandrasekhara, Tryambaka and Tri- 
purantaka; Deogadh Rock inscription—Sadasiva; Rewa 
copper plate—^Vamadeva; the Mau stone inscription— 
Indumauli, and Batesvar record—Pancanana. 


” A. S. R., n., p. 430. 
“ ibid; XXI., p. 33. 
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The consort of Siva, i.e., Sakti or Devi, is also often 
"eulogis^ in the Candella records. She is mentioned in her 
different names as Mahesvari, Bhavani, Girija, Kali, Nagen- 
drakanya, Mahisasuramarddini, Bharati and Parwati. The 
earliest evidence of Sakti worship in the Candella kingdom is 
found at Khajuraho in the ChaonsatYogini temple, in which 
there were 65 cells (of which 35 have survived). Excluding 
the lager cell, the other 64 correspond to the number of 
Yoginis or female attendants of the gooddess Kali. Cunning¬ 
ham was of opinion that there was a temple in the centre of the 
courtyard, consecrated to Kali or Siva, of which no remains 
have been discovered.*® Stylistically the temple, built entirely 
of granite, is assigned to c. 900 A.D. Inscriptional evidence re¬ 
garding the dedication of a separate temple of Kali may be 
gathered from the Kalanjar fragmentary record, referring 
to the installation of an image of Kali in a temple.'*® Some 
peculiar images of the goddess Gamundi, a skeleton figure, 
may also be seen at Kalanjar, one beside the statue of Kala 
Bhairava, and another near the Nilakantha temple.** Camundi 
or Camunda, is one of the Sapta-Matrkas (others being 
Brahmesvari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi & Indrani). 
According to Varaha purana however there is another 
Matrka, called Yogesvari, bringing the total number to 
eight—‘Asta-Sakti’. On the Ajaygadh fort there are figures 
of eight Saktis, carved in a row on a rock near the Tarhaoni 
gate.** One of these Asta Sakti images again is Camundi, as 
noticed from the inscribed pedestal. 

There are some specimens of composite sculpture also,— 
vviz., Uma-Mahesvara or the alihgana-murtti, Siva’s marriage 
or Kalyana-sundara murtti and Arddhanarisvara murtti. 
The last one is particularly interesting, as in this image Siva 
and Sakti are merged in one body in a sitting posture, as 
engraved on the outer wall of the Jatkari-Caturbhuja temple. 
A number of standing as well as sitting Arddhanarisvara 

" ibid., II., p. 417. 

« J.A.S.B. 1848, p. 317, L. 27. 

« A. S. R., XXI., p. 33. 

“ ibid., XXL p. 47. 
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images are however seen on the walls and niches of 
Khajuraho temples. 

The image of Nandin (a bull), the Vahana or vehicle of 
Siva, is almost an indispensable adjunct to a Saivite shrine. 
Invariably the figure of the bull is there, either in the mandapa 
of the temple or in the outer courtyard, with its face turned 
towards the deity. In some temples however Nandin is more 
comfortably accomodated in the separate mandapa outside 
the main temple, but just in front of the main entrance to the 
sanctum. The sculptural representations of Nandin are seen 
at Khajuraho both singly and in the company of its master. 

Minor Cults. 

The survey of Brahmanical worship of the region would 
remain imcomplete without a reference to other Puranic 
and pseudo-Puranic gods and goddesses, who are mentioned 
in different records, or whose sculptural representations are 
found. 

Let us begin with Ganesa. There is no evidence to prove 
the existence of the Ganapatyas in the region particularly 
during the period of the Candella rule. Ganesa is mentioned 
in the Khajuraho record^* as a member of the family of Siva, 
a parivara-devata. Musaka, {the mouse), the popular mount 
of Ganesa, is represented in the Khajuraho sculptures. At 
Ajaygadh we come across a statue of Ganesa (Vinayaka), 
claimed to have been set up by Ganapati, the minister of 
Candella Viravarman, in the Ajaygadh Rock Inscription 
ofV. S. 1337, (A.D. 1281).^^ The Dhureti Plates of Trai- 
lokyamalla open with invocations to Ganapati and to 
Siva.^^“ 

Subrahmanya or Kartikeya, another god of Siva’s family is 
conspicuously absent. But in the row of pillars carved over 
the fourth cave near the Nilakantha temple at Kalanjar are 
two armed figures called ‘Mahadeo ke pute’, (Sons of Maha- 
deva) One of them with bow and arrow in hand is popularly 

« E. I., I., p. 140. 

« A. S. B., XXL, p. 52. 

*** C. I. /.,, IV. p. 371 (Om namah iSivaya I Ganapataye namah). 

1848., p. 321. 
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known as ‘Bir Badh’. It seems probable that the people by 
regarding him as a son of &va, identify the image with that 
of Kartikeya . 

Brahma, an important member of the Puranic Trinity, 
lost his status in the later age. and there is no sect or class 
owing special and exclusive allegiance to this divinity. In 
other words, there is no Brahma cult like the Vaisnavas and 
the Saivas. But Brahma continued to receive offerings from 
both the Vaisnavites and the l§aivities, and inscriptional 
references may be noticed in some of the Gandella records. 
Sculptural representation of the god may also be seen in the 
temples of both the cults. In the Gandella dominon also we 
find figures of Brahma depicted on the walls of some of the 
temples. In theGaturbhuja orLaksmanji temple at Khajuraho 
Brahma along with Siva is portrayed as standing on either 
side of Laksmi,^* evidently to demonstrate the superiorty of 
Vaisnavism over the other two cults. Brahma is also seen carved 
on the body of the Great Boar statue of the Varaha temple of 
Khajuraho. But in the Vamana temple is f^nd the image of 
Brahma along with his consort, Brahmani.'The Dhureti Plates 
ofTrailokyamalla in an invocatory verse refers to ‘Sarvva-sukla 
Sarasvati as the consort of Brahma’.At Dudahi we come 
across what may be called a rare specimen of a shrine dedi¬ 
cated to Brahma.*^ On the lintel of the sanctum is carved 
‘a three-headed bearded figure of Brahma with his mount, 
the goose, supported by ‘nava grahas’ or nine planets’. The 
temple contains inscriptional evidence too. Tn one of the 
pilgrims’ record, the writer pays his homage to ‘Gaturmukha’ 
i.e., the four-faced god Brahma, and his consort ‘Savitri’ 
and uses the expression.—‘Brahmasada pranamati’ at the 
end. 

^The worship of Surya o r the Sun-god also appears to be 
quite popular among the Gandellas. There is a temple known 
as the Gitragupta temple or Bharatji’s temple at Khajuraho, 
specially dedicated to Surya. An image of the deity, 5' ft. 
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high, is installed in the sanctum. It is seen wearing high 
boots and driving a chariot of seven horses. There is also 
an image of Surya in relief on the lintel above the door¬ 
way.^® Similar Surya images on lintels are found in other 
temples at Khajuraho. On the outer wall of the Jatkari- 
Caturbhuja temple is also carved a figure of Surya seated 
in his chariot, his seven horses being shown on the pedestal. 

' There is a small tank at Ajaygadh, popularly believed to be 
sacred to Surya.'*® 

Inscriptions also refer to the worship of the Sun along 
with Bhavanipati by the Candella kings Madanavarman 
and Paramardi, while making grants of lands to brahmins. 
The Khajuraho record of V.S. 1011 closes with invocation 
to Savitr (the Sund god)—“Namo Savitre”,®® after invoking 
Vasudeva. Evidence however is not quite clear to show that 
the Saura cult prevailed independently on a large scale in 
Bundelkhand. But as Surya of the Brahmanical pantheon 
is a form of Narayana (‘Savitr-mandala-madhyavartti 
Narayana’), his worship was not unusual. 

Revanta and Navagrahas are intimately associated with the 
•' solar cult. Several reliefs of Nava-grahas are found in the 
Candella temples, both Brahmanical and Jaina, viz., Laks- 
manji temple, Varaha temple and the Ghantai temple. 
Presumably there was no sectarianism in the propitiation of 
^ the planetary deities, movements of whom, it is believed, con¬ 
trolled human fate. There is an image of Revanta, the son 
of the Sun-god, depicted in bas relief on the basement of the 
Khajuraho temple (Laksmanji). Besides, there are reliefs of 
‘Asta-Dikpalas’ (Guardian deities of eight directions) in some 
of the temples, viz., Kandarya-Mahadeva, Varaha, and 
Parsvanatha (Jaina) temples, evidently to guard against the 
evil spirits. In some temples we find individual figures of Agni 
(in the Kandarya temple), and of Yama (in the Devi Jaga- 
damba temple), who also are members of Asta-dikpalas. 

Some icons of Gangd, standing on her vehicle Makara, 


“ H. T., Vol II Kramrisch. PI. V. 
« A. S. R., VIL, p. 49. 

“ E. /., L, pp. 129,1135. 
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are noticed in the Candella temples. An image of Gahga 
is also carved on the body of the Great Boar of the Varaha 
temple. At the Kandarya Mahadeva temple there are 
representations of both Gahga on Makara and Yamuna on 
Kurma. 

The account given above shows that the Candella rulers 
were ardent worshippers of the Brahmanical gods and 
goddesses, and that their reigns were characterised by 
noteworthy efforts to propagate their religon with a liberal 
and tolerant outlook. The Dhureti Plates of Troilokyamalla 
begin with invocatory verses to the three gods of the Trinity, 
Visnu, Siva and Brahma, as well as to Ganapati®^ 

Mon-Brdhmanical Cults,—Buddhism 

Of the non-Brahmanical cults, there is little trace of 
Buddhism during the Candella period. The only archaeolo¬ 
gical evidence of Buddhism earlier than the rise of the 
Candellas is furnished by a large image of Buddha, seated 
in ‘bhusparsamudra’ (touching the earth) on a double 
petalled lotus (Visva-padma) seat, found in the Ghantai 
temple site at Khajuraho. On the lotus-petals of its pedestal 
was inscribed the oft-quoted couplet, ‘Ye dhamma hetu 
prabhava tesam hetuih Tathagata’, in characters assignable 
to 9th cent. A.D. Cunningham took the Ghantai temple as a 
Buddhist shrine because of this find, but later the discovery 
of a large number of naked Jaina statues from the ruins of 
the temple led to its identification as a Jaina temple.®^ 

Some Buddhist images have been unearthed near the 
^Kiratsagar lake at Mahoba, which definitely indicate the 
tolerance of the Candella rulers to the Buddhists. The find in¬ 
cluded some very fine sculptures of Bodhisatvas, Buddha 
and Tara. They are not dated, but on a study of the charac¬ 
ters of the short epigraphs on the pedestals of two of the 
, images, Mr. K. N. Dixit assigns them to 11th-12th cent 
A. D.53. 
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of Dhanga, probably already a minister, is indicated by the 
statement that he was ‘esteemed by the king’. The same 
family, out of their devotion to the Jaina faith, sets up an image 
of Sambhavanatha, as recorded in the Jain image inscription 
No. 8, dated V.S. 1215, during the reign of Madana- 
varman.^® It further mentions the name of the father of 
Pahilla, Sresthi Dedu, his son, Sadhu Salhe, and his grand¬ 
sons, Mahagana, Mahichandra, Siricandra, Jinacandra, 
Udayacandra and others. Another Grahapati family, devoted 
to Jainism, is also mentioned in inscriptions engraved on 
pedestals of some Jaina images, at Khajuraho. One of them 
refers to iSresthi Sri Panidhara, “Orh Grahapatyanvaye Sresthi 
Sri Panidhara” and another dated in Sarhvat 1205 refers to 
l§resthi Sri Panidhara and his sons, Sresthi Ti (tri)-vikrama 
Alhana, and Laksmidhara.®® This was a family of Sresthins 
or bankers and merchants. 

The Jaina temples of Khajuraho definitely show that 
Jainism flourished side by side with Brahmanical cults in the 
Gandella territory. It is quite likely that the Jainas here 
enjoyed royal patronage though it is not known who built 
these temples. But in architectural style, elegance and details 
of execution the Jaina temples were at par with other Brah¬ 
manical shrines there. 

Jain temples are situated to the south-east of the Kha¬ 
juraho village. From the ruins of the Ghantai temple, named 
after the ‘bell and chain ornaments’ on its pillars, were dis¬ 
covered several Digambara Jaina images. Above the entrance 
to the temple is an image of an eight-armed Jaina goddess 
riding on Garuda, evidently the‘Sasana-devataNirvani’ of the 
Tirthariikara Santinatha, whose ‘upasaka’ was Garuda. 
Besides, at each and of the lintel is the figure of a Tirtharh- 
kara. The frieze above the lintel depicts sixteen symbolic 
representations, referable to the ‘sixteen dreams’ of the mother 
of Mahavira, the last Tirthariikara. 

To the south-east of the Ghantai temple is situated a 
group of Jaina temples, enclosed within a modern compound 


“ E. I., I., pp. 153. 
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wall. The Parsvanatha temple is the largest and finest of the 
Jaina temples now surviving at Khajuraho (68' 2" long and 
34' 11" broad). Here also is met with an image of a Jaina 
goddess (ten-armed), riding on a Garuda, carved on the 
entrance door of the temple, while on the lintel of the sanctum 
are seen seated and standing Jaina figures. There is a figure of a 
bull, carved in front of an ornamental throne in the sanctum, 
which indicates that it was originally dedicated to Tirtha- 
rhkara-Rsavanatha or Adinatha, the first Tirtharhkara. The 
modern image of Parsvanatha was installed as late as 
1860 A.D. The outer wall of the temple consists of statues of 
the Tirtharhkaras, arranged in tiers, and other figures of the 
Brahmanical pantheon as well. In the Adinatha temple too, 
the original image is substituted by a modern image of the 
same divinity. The pillared niches of this temple represent the 
principal Jaina goddesses holding their respective symbols 
and riding on their distinctive vehicles. 

The Santinatha temple, to the south of the Parsvanatha 
temple, is however a later structure, but it was built on the 
ruins of the old temple and some ancient Jaina sculptures 
are built into its walls. The sculptures include a standing 
image of Rsabhadeva (14' ft. high) with his vehicle, the Bull 
carved on the pedestal. Cunningham noticed a short dedi¬ 
catory inscription dated 1027-28 A.D. on the pedestal, which 
however is now hidden under plaster.®” 

Among other places in the Candella dominion mention 
may be made of the Dudahi ruins where in the principal 
group there are remains of two Jaina temples, one of which 
contains a stark naked figure (12' ft. high), and the other a 
squatted one with a naked figure standing on each side. In 
the second group at Dudahi is noticed another Jain temple 
with a large square pillar 10' ft. high, decorated with naked 
Jaina figures.®^ At Madanpur (24m. S.E. of Dudahi) is a 
Jain temple with an inscription dated Samvat 1206 (A.D. 
1149) containing the name of Madanapura.®^ In the fort of 

•» J. S. R., II., p. 434. 

« ibid., X., pp. 92, 96. 

« ibid., XXI., p. 172. 
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'' Ajaygadh also several rows of small Jaina figures are 
noticed.®^ At Mahoba we come across a number of broken 
Jaina statues with their respective symbols. Some of them 
bear names inscribed on their pedestals—-viz., Neminatha, 
Sumathanatha and Ajitanatha.®^ Date and name of the 
reigning monarch at the time when the statues were set up are 
also inscribed in some cases. The earliest of such records 
noticed by Cunningham is Samvat 1169 (A.D. 1112). The 
name of Madanavarman is inscribed on the pedestal of 
Neminatha marked with ‘shell-symbol’ (sahkha), dated 
in Sarhvat 1211, and of Paramardideva on the pedestal of 
an unidentified Jaina image dated Samvat 1224. 

At ^ri Canderi (on the Betwa river), which was an old 
city founded by the Candellas, to the south of the palace-site 
Cunningham found 21 Jaina figures, placed against the walls, 
of which 19 were standing and 2 seated, identified as 
Suparsvanatha and Candraprabha from their symbols, 
‘svastika’ and ‘candra’ (crescent) respectively.®® 

A literary evidence about the existence of the Digambara 
sect of Jainism is furnished by the drama, Prabodha- 
candrodaya.®® 


ibid., p. 46. 
ibid., pp. 73-74. 

« ibid., II., p. 404. 

” P. a. Act., V. pp. 176-77. 





CHAPTER XtV 

ART AND ARCHITECTURE 

The contributions of the Candella rulers in the field of art 
and architecture are highly significant. The art-products to 
be attributed to their reigns are characterised by/a maturity 
in style and technique, displaying many features which were 
specially evolved in their dominions during an age which 
witnessed an artistic resurgence./The Candella kings are 
traditionally reputed as great builders and enthusiastic 
patrons of art and architecture. This tradition is well 
confirmed by the magnificent group of temples, particularly 
those at Khajuraho, which was one of the most important 
centres of their kingdom. The Parmal Raso assigns to the 
Candella kings the construction of as many as 85 temples at 
^ Khajuraho^, where no less than 30 are still in existence. 
Some of them are quite well preserved and provide us with 
ample scope for a detailed study and assessment of their style 
and composition. 


ARCHITECTURE 

The earliest remains. 

Central India is generally regarded as the home of the early 
Sikhara temples, and specimens of early designs are scattered 
in different parts of it. But as Khajuraho did not come into 
prominence before the advent of the Candellas, architectural 
objects of the pre-Candella period are not generally found in 
the region. The only temple which belongs to an earlier 
period is that of the Chaonsat Toginis situated on a low rocky 
ridge to the south-west of the Sibsagar Lake. This temple 
originally had 64 units surrounding a rectangular courtyard 
(103' ft. by 60' ft.). This is an exceptional design, as such 
temples are normally circular in plan.^ Of the 64 shrines 34 

1 P. R., Book ir., V. 28 & 54. 

“ S. E., P. 575., H. I.I.A., P. 110. 

14 
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are still standing. According to Cunningham, the main temple 
was in the centre of the quadrangle, which is, however, now 
non-existent.^ Each of the cells or small shrines is roofed with 
a short conical tower of early Nagara design. This stylistic 
evidence along with the characters of short epigraphs on the 
pedestals of images leads to the conclusion that it belonged to 
a period prior to the rise of the Candellas, i.e., about 9th 
cent. A.D. Its antiquity is further confirmed by the fact that 
^ it is the only temple at Khajuraho built entirely of granite,^ 
whereas buff colour sandstone is used in building the typical 
Khajuraho temples. 

Two temples are noticed at Khajuraho, which are built 
partly with sandstone and partly with granite,® and it may 
not be wrong to presume that they also belong to the early 
group, though later than the Chaonsat Yogini temple. They 
are,—(i) the Lalguan Mahadeva temple, a little to the west 
of the Chaonsat Yogini temple, on the bank of a lake, and 
{ii) the so-called Brahma temple, on the eastern bank of the 
Khajur Sagar. Both the temples are small in size, but it is 
difficult to describe their exact form, as all the component 
elements are not sufficiently preserved. The Brahma temple 
has a pyramidal superstructure. The ground plan of it is 
square inside and cruciform outside, with an opening on the 
east, and windows on three sides fitted with thick stone 
lattices of simple but different patterns. 

Another temple of this design is the Matahgesvara temple, 
just to the south of the Laksmanji or Caturbhuja temple. It 
is 24' ft. square internally and 35' ft. square externally, with 
an opening in the centre of each projection. There is a long 
flight of stairs in front of the main entrance on the eastern 
side. The roof again is pyramidal like the mandapa halls and 
not curvilinear, as seen in the sikharas of the Candella 
Age. The simplicity of the plan and design and lack of 
ornamentation of these temples point to their earlier 
construction. 

= A.S.R., IL, P. 417. 

^ Khajuraho, B. L. Dhama, & S. C. Chandra, P. 13. 

® ibid., Pp. 15, 26. 
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Candella Period: Epigraphy in temples. 

Epigraphic evidences testify to a prolific architectural activi¬ 
ty in and around Khajuraho under the auspices of the Candella 
kings from the middle of the 10th to the beginning of the 11th 
cent. A.D.® The earliest dated record that has been found at 
'Khajuraho is the one inscribed on the pedestal of a colossal 
image of Hanuman, placed in a plain, small, modern temple, 
half way between the main temple sites and the Khajuraho 
village. It is dated in 316 of the Harsa Era or A.D. 922.’ 

Another important inscription, dated in V.S. 1011 (953-54 
A.D.) is found fixed on the wall of the portico of the Catur- 
bhuja or Laksmanji temple.® This was set up to record the 
construction of the temple by Yasovarman, though it was 
issued during the reign of his son, Dhahga. Of the latter we 
have a stone record dated V.S. 1059 or 1002-03 A.D., in the 
mandapa of the Visvanatha temple,® recording the cons¬ 
truction of this magnificent abode of §iva. In the same place 
is found another inscription dated in 1001-02 A.D., referring 
to the erection of a temple of Vaidyanatha by one Kokkala.^® 
Pahila, another private donor records gifts of some gardens 
in the reign of Dhanga in an inscription on the left door 
jamb of the Jain Parsvanatha temple.^^ Cunningham refers 
to a short inscription dated in 1027-28 A.D., on the pedestal 
of the image of Rsabhadeva in the temple of Santinatha.^® 
The inscription is now however hidden in plaster. The 
temples, which bear these records amply prove that the 
Candella kings of the 10th cent. A.D., liberally patronised 
sculptors and architects whose works are illustrated in 
numerous temples, Vaisnava, §aiva and Jaina.^® 

* The Candella temples at Khajuraho are generally assigned to the period 950-1050 
A.D. H.U.A., P. 109, Ind. Arch., P. 133, H.J.E.A., Vol. II., P. 111. 

’’ Khajuraho, B.L. Dhama & S.C. Chandra, P. 25. 

« E.I., I. Pp. 123-25. 

» ibid., Pp. 137-47. 

10 ibid., Pp. 147-52. 

ibid., Pp. 135-36. 

11 A.S.R., II., P. 434. 

11 On stylistic and structural considerations Prof. Saraswati observes that none of 
the Candella temple at Khajuraho can be dated prior to the second half of the 11th 
cent. A.D. As suggested by Prof. Saraswati, it is not unlikely that the temples at 
Khajuraho, to which the inscriptions testify, suffered irreparable damage during the 
invasions of Sultan Mahmud, and that the extant temples very probably belonged to the 
period of revival of the Candella glory under King Kirtivarman in the second half of the 
11th cent. A.D. {S.E., Pp. 664-66). 
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Temple architecture : Special features. 

A temple in the Candella dominion presents the following 
components: the garbhagrha, the antardla, the mandapa, the 
y ardha-mandapa and the projected portico, all on the same 
axis on a raised terrace {adhisthdna). Besides, the Khajuraho 
temples developed certain special features which gave them a 
distinctive stamp. They are,—(?) absence of any enclosure 
surrounding the temple, even if it is a pancdyatana one; they 
are simply built on a common raised platform; (??) in the plan 
and composition of the temples in the full-fledged Central 
Indian type inner ambulatory passages are provided for by 
extending the transepts of the projected balconies with 
kaksdsanas round the main cella of the sanctum; the projected 
' balconies are also repeated in the ambulatories; {iii) the 
Candella temples are found to be saptaratha in plan and 
saptdnga in elevation, thus affording an integration horizon¬ 
tally and vertically; the three tiers of the ‘jdngha’ (the perpen¬ 
dicular wall portion) are utilised in depicting sculptures of 
exquisite workmanship and alluring beauty: and {iv) the 
upward movement of the sikhara is given an added momentum 
by repetitions of miniature towers {angasikharas) surrounding 
the main tower. 

As all the temples at Khajuraho are mainly of a cognate 
style it is not very easy to determine accurately any chrono¬ 
logical sequence among them. Prof S. K. Saraswati has, 
however, classified the temples on stylistic considerations as 
those with angasikharas and those without, and the Sdndhdra 
and the Nirandhdra (with or without internal ambulatory 
passage). “As a general rule”, he observes, “the temples 
without transepts around the sanctum cella and without 
angasikharas precede those that possess these significant 
characteristics with which the typical Central Indian temple 
reaches its complete form”.^® 

The Vamana temple, to the north-east of the Brahma 
temple, and the Adinatha temple, in the Jain group of 


This style is symbolic of the “universal sovereignty of the deity worshipped”, 
according to Havell {A Handbook of Indian Art, P. 68). 

“ S.E., P. 566. 
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temples, are without angasikharas but ornamented with inter¬ 
lacings of Caitya-window motifs. As such, these temples may 
be placed prior to the rise of the full-fledged Candella form. 
The temples whose towers are superimposed with angasikharas 
form the majority of the temples at Khajuraho, and include 
the Bharatji or Citragupta, the Devijagadamba, the Kunwar 
Math, the Ramacandra or Caturbhuja, the Parsvanatha, the 
Visvanatha, the Javari and the Kandarya Mahadeva shrines. 
Of these again the Devi Jagadamba temple, to the south of 
the Citragupta temple, and the Kunwar Math, being 
nirandhara or without inner ambulatory passages, may be 
taken stylistically to belong to a period earlier than the 
sandhara ones. The Kandarya Mahadeva temple is no doubt 
the most exuberant form of the Candella style of architecture 
in which all the specialities evolved by the Central Indian 
architects are represented in their richest expressions.^® 

The Kandarya Mahadeva Temple: a description. 

As an illustration of the Candella architecture in its 
perfectly developed form a description of the Kandarya 
Mahadeva temple may be attempted here. As is customary 
with the Khajuraho temples, it is of the pahcdyatana composi¬ 
tion with the main shrine in the centre and four smaller 
subsidiary shrines at four corners,^'^ now non-existent; the 
whole group is situated on a high plinth or adhisthdna. As is 
usual again in Central India, no enclosure wall surrounds 
the composition. 

The main temple complex consists of all the usual com¬ 
ponent parts built on the same axis, and coordinated in such 
a way as to present the structure as an integrated whole, 
measuring 102'3" in length and 66' 10" in width. The 
superstructures of the different adjuncts are graded in height 
from the front to the spire of the main sanctum, which rises 
to a height of lOT 9", as if alluding to an upward movement 
till it reaches its finality.^® The roof of the different mandapas 

ibid., P. 572., H.T., II., P. 372., P. 109. 

The Caturbhuja and the Visvanatha temples at Khajuraho are also pancayatana. 

H.T., II., P. 367. The design of the Kandarya temple very nearly conforms to the 
‘Meru’ type of temple of the Brhat Sarhhita. A.C., P. 18. 
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in front of the main tower may be described as pyramidal 
with supplementary superstructures placed all around. They 
are followed by the gabled roof of the antardla, which connects 
the main sikhara with the mandapa roof. Externally the 
main sanctum is saptaratha in plan, each rathaka (facet) being 
continued as ’’pagas’ (according to the canonical texts of 
Orissa), all of them rising beyond the gandi of the sikhara, 
and almost touching the crowning dmalakas. The main tower 
is embellished by tiers of ahgasikharas, which are miniature 
replicas of the tower, and produce the effect of grandeur and 
upward movement at the same time. The sikhara is curvilinear 
at the ‘gandi’ portion {i.e. the outer wall of the Sikhara), but 
the curvature is not extended upto the top, at the shoulder 
the line goes horizontally to be joined with the neck. The 
spire is capped with two ribbed ‘amalakas’ one above the 
other, the upper one being smaller, and is surmounted by the 
usual ‘kalasa’ finial without any bell shaped member in 
between. The mandapa towers also have their own kalasas 
giving an admirable symmetrical look. 

The body of the temple may be studied in three segments, 
the plinth, the wall section and the tower. The plinth or the 
‘padd-bhdga’ {pd-bhdga according to Orissan texts), which is 
sufficiently high (13' ft.), is marked by a succession of bold 
mouldings, thus providing ample scope for light and shade. 
The wall section or the cube of the bdda is again variegated 
with two belts or ''bdndhands\ in between which are set up 
three tiers of elegant sculptures of inexhaustible interest. The 
upper section of the temple, the sikhara rises above another 
series of carvings which, according to the architectural texts, 
is called the ‘‘barandd’, linking up the ‘bada’ with the ‘gandi’ of 
the tower. Thus vertically the ‘bada’ of the temple is divided 
seven-fold, and is called Saptdnga. The heavy weight of the 
huge mass of masonry is further relieved by the balconied 
openings all through on the two side walls of the mandapas 
and including the back wall of the sanctum. This not only 
eases the monotony of solidity, but also, comparatively 
speaking, lessens the unusual load of this massive construc¬ 
tion, The Jain Parsvanatha temple does not however posses^ 
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balconied openings, whose place is taken by the latticed 
windows in the centre of the projections. 

Internally too the temple bears the distinctive stamp of 
maturity of mediaeval artists. To enter the portals of the 
mukhamandapa one has to climb up a few steep steps of plain 
stone stairs and to stand beneath an exquisitely carved 
doorway.^® From below the lintel project three struts of 
foliated form with fine makara motifs on either end, one of 
which is broken. A repetition of it may be seen inside at the 
doorway of the mandapa. The interior of the ardhamandapa 
is rectangular and that of the mandapa hall square. The 
transepts on either side of the mandapa are stretched and 
extended round the sanctum cella to provide for the inner 
ambulatory passage. The most notable feature within is the 
series of open balconies on three sides of the temple scheme, 
supported by pairs of circular pillars with richly foliated 
capitals. On the outside the windows were partly shaded by 
stone eaves projected from the ‘baranda.’ The lower sections 
of the openings serve as ‘kaksasanas’, their parapets slanting 
outside. The ornate ceilings of the several mandapas 
constitute another important architectural feature of this 
type of temples.^® The designs are mainly geometrical in 
pattern, and each of the ceilings are formed with a series of 
overlapping octagonal and concentric courses of various 
depths, resting on a central complement of four pillars. From 
the apex of the ceiling comes down a stone pendant of floral 
design. Flying images of Gandharvas, Ganas and Apsaras 
are seen projecting from the abacus of the pillars as brackets 
for the support of the architraves. These, together with 
numerous other images set up in the niches, lintels and door 
frames and on the ‘jangha’ outside (nearly 900 in number), 
produce a lively reaction on the mind of the visitor. The 
interior of the sanctum cella is rather plain and devoid of 
architectural embellishments. 


Percy Brown describes it as appearing like an "ivory carving’ or ‘a hanging draperv’. 
Ind. Arch. P. 134. 

The carved ceilings may seem to be analogous to the marble shrines at Mount .4bu. 
But carved ceilings without dome, as observed by O.C. Gangoly, were probably aii 
earlier stage of evolution. d.C., Pp. 18-19. 
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The above description of the temple complex and its 
architectural and sculptural details clearly demonstrates that 
they could not have been produced overnight, nor, as 
fancifully claimed in the Parmal Raso, with the help of the 
divine builder, Visvakarma.^^ Such an excellence could only 
have been attained by a long evolutionary process.^^ The 
march of this stylistic development can be traced back to 
the archaic forms of the architecture prevalent in the late- 
Gupta period of the 5th-6th centuries A.D., leading to the 
emergence of the Magara form in the 8th. Prof S. K. 
Saraswati in his recent monograph has very ably described 
this process of development from the conical roof of the early 
JVdgara type to the embellished hkharas of the Candella age.^^ 
In course of this development impact of influences from the 
western and the eastern parts of India brought about 
considerable modifications in the technique of temple cons¬ 
truction as well as in style, and ultimately inspired the local 
genius to display their own merit and skill in producing 
something which is most distinctive of its kind. Affinities 
between different component parts of Central Indian temples 
with those of other regions may be recognised, but still the 
ingenuity of the builders of Khajuraho cannot be denied nor 
can they be dubbed as mere imitators. The Khajuraho style, 
as observed by Prof. O. C. Gangoly, was in many respects 
an independent growth.^^ 

SCULPTURE 

In the Mediaeval period the soft plasticity of modelling of 
the Classical age gave way to an increasingly stereotyped and 
conventionalised forms and flexions in Indian sculpture.^® 
The Khajuraho temples present a wealth of sculptures, 
which, while sharing the general characteristics of the 
mediaeval age, display a finesse in carving images, that 

P.R., Book II, V. 54. 

22 Benjamin Rowland describes it as ‘the culmination of the Indo-Aryan genius in 
architecture’. [Art & Architecture of India P. 173), H. T., II, P. 367. 

22 S.E., Pp. 557-72. 

21 A.C., P. 16. 

25 S.E., P. 656, 
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brings them very close to the living world.One is struck by 
the profusion of images in high relief noticeable on the outer 
and inner walls of the temples, as well as in the innumerable 
niches and lintels, door-jambs and bracket-capitals, at 
V Khajuraho. Of these some are also to be seen at other centres 
of the ancient Candella dominion, including Mahoba. 

Images in the round, fewer in number, exist in the inner 
sanctums of the different temples as cult icons, of which the 
more prominent ones are: (i) the image of Surya (5' ft. 
high), wearing high boots and standing on a chariot drawn 
by seven horses in the Citragupta temple, {ii) the four-armed 
three-headed Visnu image (4' 1" high), standing in an ornate 
torana frame in the sanctum of the Gaturbhuja temple, {Hi) 
the image of the Dwarf incarnation (4' 8" high), in the 
Vamana temple, (iv) the four-armed Visnu image in the 
Javari temple, (v) a colossal image of Visnu (9' ft. high), 
in the temple at Jatkari, and (vi) the standing image of 
Rsabhadeva, a Jain tirtharhkara, (14' ft. high) in a Jain 
temple at Khajuraho, Some of the cult icons, also found 
carved in very high relief, include the four Buddhist statues 
at Mahoba,and the twin gods in the Santinatha temple 
at Khajuraho. 

Relievo sculptures in the Khajuraho temples may be classified 
as,—(?) those depicting the principal gods and goddesses and 
their parivdradevatds {ii) minor gods and goddesses, dikpdlas, 
navagrahas and others, (Hi) surasundaris, ndyikds and scenes 
from life, including those of mithuna, and {iv) animals, floral 
and vegetal motifs as well as geometric patterns. 

As regards the principal gods and goddesses, they are 
represented in high relief in the central projected portions of 
the outer walls and on the middle of the lintel above the 
doorway to the sanctum cella and in the niches. These include 
§iva and Visnu in their different forms and incarnations, 
with or without their consorts, Parvati and Laksmi. Images of 
Surya, Brahma, Agni, Yama, Gahga and Yamuna, the 
dikpalas and the navagrahas also occur in profusion in the 

Indian Temple Sculpture Pp. 37-38, 

M.A.SJ., No. 8, 
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Brahmanical temples. The Jain group of temples presents 
images of Jain tirtharhakras and their sasanadevatas and 
occasionally Brahmanical deities also. References to the 
general iconographic features of these images have been 
made in the chapter on Religion.These generally are of 
the conventional type, but the three-dimensional effect 
created by the high relief carving has a unique attraction. 

The physiognomy of the images show certain charac¬ 
teristics :—The face is generally oval with rounded chins, 
prominently carved eyes and eye-brows, nose and lips. 
“Each eye-brow”, as observed by Prof. O. C. Gangoly, 
“is designed in a long beautiful curve—in raised ridges— 
terminating near the root of the nose, but they rarely touch 
each other”.The treatment of the eye-brows, as described 
above, is a characteristic of the Candella style. Images are 
generally in standing form. What makes them really striking 
is the stylised flexions of their bodies. They are extravagant 
in bhangas or bends. The limbs are treated in linear move¬ 
ments; even the lower parts of the body, and also the arms 
and hands, normally carved in straight lines, are here 
presented in a rounded manner. Their lineal character is 
surpassed by a three-dimensional effect, which is particularly^ 
seen in the images of voluptuous young women, and also in 
some cases in the representations of goddesses. These charac¬ 
teristics endow the Candella sculptures with a unique 
distinction in Indian art. 

The Buddhist images found at Mahoba are however in 
sitting postures. In them the Candella technique of image- 
craft reaches its level of perfection. These sculptures have 
been described by K. N. Dikshit as ‘some of the best 
specimens of the later mediaeval art’.®® Of them the image of 
Siihhanada Avalokitesvara, according to him, may be 
regarded as one of the specialities of Indian sculpture. 

Plastic decorations of the Khajuraho temples include 
interesting sculptural embellishments on their outer walls. 


Vide ante. 

A.C., P. 25. 

»» No. 8., p.l. 
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As already stated, two to three rows of sculptured tiers 
embellish the bada of the temples, like the ornate mekhalds 
worn by fashionable women. Besides the images of gods and 
goddesses, there are plenty of three-dimensional represen¬ 
tations of youthful damsels ,—ndyikds apsards and surasundaris 
(celestial women), brilliantly illuminating the temple walls. 
These images have been described by some art critics as 
figures of living beauty, completely liberated from their stony 
frames.®^ Each unit of these sculptures has its own story to 
tell, each one of them expresses a particular mood of mind or 
an action. Surasundaris are a gay lot; they seem to enjoy 
life in all its fullness. Some of them are seen putting on 
ornaments aided by attendants, others absorbed in having 
their toilet, viz., doing the hair, or squeezing water out of it 
after bath, putting vermillion marks on the forehead, or at 
the parting of hair, holding a powder case, or the stick to 
apply lac dye to their feet, or collyrium to their eye-lids. 
Again there are images of women engaged in writing love 
letters or removing thorns from their feet, or in a reclining 
pose in a reminiscent mood {alasa ndyikd), or holding the 
branch of a tree {sdlabhanjikd), or lost in self admiration before 
a mirror held in her hand, sporting with a ball or practising 
dance movements. In all these what is most interesting is the 
lively and realistic depiction of womanly characteristics, 
chiselled delicately by the master sculptors of the Candella 
territory. 

^ Sculptured panels at Khajuraho do not present any scenes 
from the Epics and the Puranas, as may be seen in some of 
the important shrines in other parts of India. But these 
panels depict some highly suggestive scenes from life, parti¬ 
cularly alluringly beautiful figures of youthful men and 
women playing love to each other. These sculptures portray 
in high relief intimate forms of amorous dalliance and sexual 

' enjoyment. These erotic scenes thus depicted may remind 
one of the art of love-making technically treated in 
Vatsayana’s Kamasutra.®^ Grace and virility which charac- 

Indian 'Temple Sculpture Pp. 37-38. 

Vatsayana’s Kamasutra, Ed. Panchanan Tarkaratna. 
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terise these sculptures endow them with a rare dignity, which 
appeals to our aesthetic sense. 

Various suggestions have been made by way of explaining 
the presence of erotic sculptures irnithuna) in different Hindu 
temples such as those found at Khajuraho. The popular 
^ belief is that they immunize the temple from evil forces of 
nature, like lightning or thunder.®® Some scholars think that 
they illustrate the mystic union of Purusa and Prakrti in 
accordance with the successive stages of the development of 
this doctrine, including those connected with the Tantrik 
cults®^. It has been suggested that some of the Tantrik cults, 
, particularly the Kaulas and the Kapalikas, or the Somasid- 
dhantins (mentioned in the Prabodhacandrodaya), had a 
following in the Candella country®®. As sex came to play an 
important symbolic role in Tantrik worship, the utility of 
such sculptures can hardly be over-estimated, in the propa¬ 
gation of some of its fundamental doctrines. It is even 
suggested, although without adequate data, that some of the 
mithuna pictures are carved in such poses that they can be 
'' explained as illustrations of‘sexo-yogicpractices.’®® Prof. O.G. 
Gangoly invites attention to the prescription in the Silpa- 
^astras, which requires, for reasons not stated, the insertion 
of erotic couples on the facades of temples®^. Such canonical 
injunctions may account for the presence of mithuna sculptures 
in Indian temples. The erotic element is subdued in several 
mithuna sculptures at Khajuraho, as for example, the Uma- 
Mahesvara image, now preserved in Allahabad Museum, 
which have received due praises for their artistic excellence;®® 
but in a number of cases Khajuraho sculptors are found to 
have been carried away by their enthusiasm in treating their 
subjects in a realistic fashion. But even then their products 
bear the stamp of genius and a craftmanship of high order. 

Khajuraho art is also rich in representations of scenes 


Khajuraho, B.L. Dhama & S.C. Chandra P. 11. 
A.C., P. 29; H.T., II., Pp. 346-47. 

35 Mdrg, Vol. X No. 3, Pp. 59-62. 

3« Ibid. 

3’ mparh No. 22-23, 1925; A.C., P. 29. 

3* Indian Temple Sculpture P. 38; .4.C., P. 30. 
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portraying musicians and dancers in groups, hunting excur¬ 
sions, animal fights, royal processions, movements of armies, 
and occasionally domestic life. Such artistic representations 
seem to be more or less conventional in character, but it is 
quite likely that they furnish some information about the 
nature of the costumes and ornaments, musical instruments, 
military weapons and also domestic implements, which were 
used in the Candella territory. The Candella artists thus 
seem to have selected their subjects from various aspects of 
life, individual and collective, and in representing them in 
art they attempted to be as realistic as possible judged by 
the standard prevalent in the country during their time. 

Of special interest is the panel portraying in different 
^sections a group of stone workers engaged in their occupation. 
In one part of the panel is shown a group of porters carrying 
a long pole to which is tied blocks of stone with a piece of 
thick rope, and this is followed by a scene in which a stone¬ 
cutter is seen using his hammer with great vigour and firmness 
stamped on his face. Other notable panels include pictures 
of men and women in different dancing poses, some holding 
pots of burning incense in their hands, and others playing on 
flute, cymbals, mrdahga and vina. There is a curious picture 
of a man with his beard being pulled by a woman, with 
another woman holding him by the left arm (Parsvanatha 
Temple). This scene may probably represent two jealous 
women claiming the allegiance of the lover. 

Animals, vigorously drawn, include elephants, tigers and 
horses. Some of the hunting scenes include boars, after they are 
actually killed being carried on the shoulders of huntsmen. 
The boar in its incarnatory form also frequently appears in 
the Candella sculptures. Of particular importance is the 
powerful figure of a boar standing within a mandapa in front 
of the Matahgesvara temple. A common motif is the Leogryph, 
which occurs in various forms in different temples, Hindu 
and Jain. The leogryph appears in the form of a rampant 
^ardula with a woman kneeling in front of it.^^ 


H.r., IT, Pp. 336-37, 368. 
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Floral and vegetal motifs as seen at Khajuraho are in the 
opinion of experts more or less mechanical and conventional 
in character^®. Their main purpose is decorative, but they 
do not attract any special attention because of the abundance 
of the human and other elements dominating the Candella 
art. The Candella artists, however, exhibit a special aptitude 
for geometric patterns. Their achievements in this field is 
even supposed to have set a standard, which influenced the 
sculptors of the neighbouring regions.*^ 


“> S.F., P. 645. 
“ .4.C., P. 18, 















10. Some Candella gold coins in Indian Museum, Calcutta (V & VI Kirttivarman: 
I IV Aladanavarman; II Paramardi & III Trailokyavarman) 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF THE CANDELLA TIMES 


Harsa. 

1. Fragmentary Stone Inscription of Harsadeva from Khajuraho. 
Found near the Vamana temple at Khajuraho—speaks of the princely 
family of Candratreya and some of its early rulers, viz., Jejjaka, Vijjaka 
and Harsadeva. Either Harsa or his son, Yasovarman, placed Ksitipala- 
deva (Pratihara) again on the throne. 

The record is undated, but from its similarity with another Khajuraho 
record of V. S. 1011, it is taken to be also of the same time or a little 
earlier. 

Edited by Kielhorn. E. I. Vol. I. pp. 121-22. 

Dhanga. 

2. Khajuraho Stone Inscription of Yasovarman of V. S. 1011. 

Found amongst the ruins of the Laksmanji temple, now built into the 

wall inside the porch of the temple. Composed by Poet Madhava, son of 
grammarian Dadda: written by Karanika Jaddha, son of Jayaguna of 
Gauda. Records the erection of a temple of Visnu and the installation of 
an image of Vaikuntha(natha), received from Devapala. The record was 
set up after the death of Yasovarman during the reign of his son, Dhanga. 
Early ancestors of the family of the sage Candratreya beginning from 
Nannuka are also mentioned. At the close it refers to Vinayakapaladeva 
(Pratihara) evidently as a mark of allegiance to him. 

Edited by Kielhorn E. I. Vol. I. pp. 123-35; commented upon by 
G. S. Ojha E. I. Vol. XIV. p. 180; R. C. Majumdar I. H. Q,. Vol. XXV. 
p. 213. 

3. Khajuraho Jain temple Inscription of the time of Dhanga V. S. 1011. 

Inscribed on the door-jamb of the Jinanatha temple at Khajuraho. Records 
endowment of a number of gardens to the temple by Pahilla, who was held 
in honour by Dhanga. It also refers to Maharajaguru Vasavacandra. 
Edited by Kielhorn E. I. Vol. I. pp. 135-36. 

4. Nanyaura Plate ‘A’ of Dhanga. V. S. 1055. 

Incised on a copper plate found in the village of Nanyaura in the 
Hamirpur dist., now in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 

Records the gift of a village to Bhatta Yasodhara, identifiable with the 
Chief Priest and Administrator of Justice of the same name mentioned in 
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the Khajuraho Record of V. S. 1059. The grant was issued by Pb. M. P. 
Kalanjaradhipati Dhaiigadeva, son of Pb. M. P. Yasovarmadeva, son of 
Pb. M. P. Harsadeva, on a lunar eclipse day in V. S. 1055 in the month of 
Karttika from Kasika (Benares). 

Edited by Kielhorn I. A. Vol. XVI. pp. 201-04. 

5. Khajuraho Inscription of Kokkala of the Grahapati family. V. S. 
1058. Found at the temple of Vaidyanatha at Khajuraho, now built into 
the wall of the porch of the Visvanatha temple. 

Records erection of a temple of iSiva Vaidyanatha and a set of buildings 
for pious brahmins by Kokkala of the Grahapati family, who appears to 
have been a small chief dwelling at Khajuraho. Yasobala, an ancestor of 
Kokkala, was settled at Padmavatl, modern Narwar, Gwalior. 

6. Khajuraho Stone Inscription of Dhanga. V. S. 1059. 

Found in a temple at Khajuraho, now built into the wall at the entrance 
of the Visvanatha temple. 

Records that Dhanga erected a magnificent temple for Sambhu with 
two lihgas, one of which was of emerald (marakata) and made grants of 
land, dwellings, grain, money and cows to pious brahmins. It was set up 
after the death of Dhanga, which is referred to in V. 55, and re-issued by a 
later ruler, Jayavarman, in Samvat 1173. The origin of the Candratreya 
dynasty and its genealogy from Nannuka to Dhanga are also mentioned 
in the record. Written by Kayastha Jayapala of Gauda country. 

Edited by Kielhorn E, I. Vol. I. pp. 137-47. 

7. Dudahi Inscriptions. 

Found in the village of Dudhai, in the southern part of Lahtpur Dist. 
Records erection of a temple by Candella Devalabdhi, son of Krsnapa 
and Asarwa, and grandson of Yasovarman. 

Edited by Kielhorn. I. A. Vol. XVIII, p. 237. 

Devavarman. 

8. Nanyaura Plate ‘B’ of Devavarman. V. S. 1107. 

Records the grant of a village by Pb. M. P. Pm. Kalanjaradhipati 
Devavarmadeva, son of Pb. M. P. Vijayapaladeva, son of Pb. M. P. 
Vidyadharadeva from his residence at Suhavasa, to a brahmin named 
Abhimanyu, on the occasion of the death anniversary (samvatsarika) 
of his mother, Rajni Bhuvanadevl. The grant is dated the Monday, the 
3rd day of the dark half of Vaisakha in 1107 V. S. 

Edited by Kielhorn I. A. Vol. XVI. pp. 201-02. 

9. Charkhari Plate of Devavarman. V. S. 1108. 

Inscribed on a copjjer plate bearing the figure of the four-armed goddess 
Laksmi with an elephant on each side pouring water on her head with 
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raised trunk and the sign manual ‘Srimad-Devavarmadevah svahastah’. 
Findspot unknown, but preserved in the Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 
Records the gift of a village situated on the bank of the Yamuna in the 
Navarastramandala-visaya to Pandita Kikkana of the Krsnatreya gotra 
by Pb. M. P. Sri-Kalanjaradhipati Srimad Devavarmadeva, son of 
Vijayapaladeva, son of Vidyadharadeva on the occasion of a lunar eclipse 
on a fuU moon day in the month of Magha in Samvat 1108. 

Written by Aksapatalika Yasobhata. 

Edited by Rai Bahadur Hiralal. E. I. Vol. XX. pp. 125-28. 

Kirtivarman. 

10. Darbat Santinatha image Inscription of V. S. 1132. 

Found in the village of Darbat near Mahoba in the Hamirpur Dist. 
Inscribed on a marble frieze containing a sitting lion on each side. The 
statue once set up on it has now disappeared. 

Records the installation of an image of iSanti (Jain Tirthahkara Santi- 
natha) by the Sresthins Pahila and Jiju belonging to a group of hereditary 
ministers in the reign of the Candella king Kirtivarman, son of Vijayapala. 

' It also refers to Vasavendu, identifiable with the Jain teacher 
Vasavacandra of the Khajuraho Jain temple inscription of V. S. 1011, 
probably the preceptor of Pahila and Jiju. Pahila may be identical with 
Pahilla of the Grahapati family, son of Sresthin Dedu, the father of Sadhu 
Salhe, and grandfather of Mahagana and others, mentioned in Khajuraho 
Jain image inscription of V. S. 1215. 

Edited by D. G. Sircar. I. H. Q. Vol. XXX. pp. 183-85. 

11. Kalanjar Inscription ofV. S. 1147. 

Noticed by N. P. Chakravarti An. Rep. A. S. I., P. 93. 

12. Deogadh Rock Inscription of V. S. 1154. 

Found on a rock near the river gate of the fort in the town of Deogadh, 
overhanging the Betwa. 

Records the construction of a flight of steps by Vatsaraja, the Chief 
Minister (amatya-mantrindra) of Kirtivarman, son of Vijayapala of the 
Candella family. Vatsaraja claims to have freed the district from the enemy 
and made the fort ‘Kirtigiri’. It is dated Sunday, 2nd day of the bright 
half of Caitra. 

Edited by Kielhorn I. A. Vol. XVIII. pp. 237-9. 

13. Fragmentary Stone Inscription from Mahoba. 

Found at Mahoba, now in the Lucknow Museum. 

Refers to the origin of the dynasty from the Moon and the early ances¬ 
tors of the family, Jeja and Vija, it then eulogises the achievements of 
Dhanga, Ganda, Vidyadhara, Vijayapala and Kirtivarman. Kirtivarman 
15 
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is stated to have defeated Laksmikarna, and revived the glory of his 
kingdom, just as Purusottama having produced the nectar by churning 
the rolling ocean obtained the goddess Laksmi. 

14. Ajaygadh Rock Inscription. 

Beginning with an invocation to Candika, it refers to the origin of the 
Vastavya Kayastha family from Brahma and his son Kasyapa. Then it 
mentions Jajuka of this family, who by his services to king Ganda was 
awarded the village, Dugauda. Finally it records the grant of the village, 
Pipalahika, along with the authority over the gates of Kalanjara, to 
Mahesvara, son of Jajuka, by king Kirttivarman in recognition of 
Mahesvara’s services, whde the king was in distress at Pitadri, which 
according to the Editor, is the same as Pitasaila of Ajaygadh R. I. of Bhoja, 
identifiable with Pita or Pet hill of the former Orccha state. 

Noticed by Cunningham, ASR, XXI, p. 54 and by N. P. Chakravarti, 
ASR, 1935-36, p. 92; edited by S. L. Katare, E.I., XXX, p. 87-90. 

Jayavarman. 

15. Khajuraho Stone Inscription of 1059 V. S., re-engraved in 1173 
V. S. The concluding portion of the inscription records that it was caused 
to be re-written in clear letters by the illustrious prince Jayavarmmadeva 
on the 3rd day of the bright half of Vaisakha in Sarhvat 1173. 

Edited by Kielhorn. E. I. Vol. I. pp. 137-47. 

Madanavarman. 

16. Kalanjar Pillar Inscription V. S. 1186. 

The Inscription inscribed on a pillar in the Nilakantha temple inside 
the fort of Kalanjar is fragmentary. Opening with adoration to 
Nilakantha it gives the date, Sarhvat 1186 and the names of 
Mahapratihara Sarhgramctsirhha and Mahanacani Padmavati, most 
probably to record some benefactions. 

Edited by Cunningham A. S. R. Vol. XXI. p. 34. 

17. Kalanjar broken Pillar Inscription. V. S. 1187. 

Fragmentary inscription found on a piece of broken pillar in the 
Nilakantha temple. Besides giving the date (Sarhvat 1187) and the name 
of the king, Srimad Madanavarmadeva, it mentions ‘Kalanjaradri Sri 
Trisalka’. Probably some benefaction by Sri Trisalka was recorded. 

Edited by Cunningham A. S. R. Vol. XXI. p. 34. 

18. Kalanjar Rock Inscription. V. S. 1188. 

Incised on the rock to the left of the gateways of the Nilakantha temple. 
Records the installation of the image of Varada in stone by Maharajaputra 
Sri Solunasuta & Vatsa-rajadeva, of the Kumara family, Sri Kavidyamka 
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Achoda and Rauta Udanah, all worshippers of the lotus feet of 
Madanavarmadeva, in Sariivat 1188, Saturday, the 6th Karttika. The 
sculptor the son of Rama, was the same person who made the image of 
Nilakantha. 

Edited by Maisey in J. A. S. B. (1848) p. 321; Re-edited by 
Cunningham in A. S. R. XXI. pp.34-35. 

19. Nanyaura Plate ‘C’ (Augasi Grant) of Madanavarman. V.S. 1190. 

Found in the Augasi Pargana in the Baveru Tahsil of the Banda district, 
now in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. Bears the Gaja-Laksmi emblem 
embossed at the top of the plate and opens with an eulogy of the princes 
of the Gandratreya vaihsa, marked by the appearance of heroes like 
Jayasakti and Vijayasakti. Records the gift of 10 ^halas’ of land in the 
village Vamharada in the Sudali visaya to a brahmin named Rahulasar- 
man, when the king was in residence at Bhaillasvamin (mod. Bhilsa in 
/jwalior), by Pb. M. P. Pm. Kalanjaradhipati Sriman-Madanavarmadeva, 
worshipping the feet of Pb. M. P. Prthvivarmadeva, worshipping the feet 
of Kirtivarmadeva. 

The Grant is dated, the full moon day of Magha in Sariivat 1190, 
Monday( this should have been Friday). 

Written by Dharmalekhi Thasisuddha, and engraved by Vijnanika 
Jalhana. 

Edited by R. L. Mitra J. A. S. B. Vol. XLVII. Pt. I. P. 73 ; Re-edited 
by Kielhom I. A. Vol, XVI. Pp. 202 & 207. 

20. Plates of Madanavarman, V. S. 1192. 

Preserved in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras, provenance unknown. 
Issued by king Madanavarman on Tuesday, Caitra Vadi 5, Visuva- 
Saihkranti in V. S. 1192 (24th March 1136 A. D.) from his camp at 
Pareyl-grama. Refers to the early heroes of the Candella family, Jaya¬ 
sakti and Vijayasakti and eulogises the reigning monarch, Pb. M. P. 
Pm. Madanavarman, the lord of Kalanjara, who succeeded Pb. M. P. 
Prthvi-varman, who again succeeded Pb. M. P. Kirtivarman. Records 
grant of lands to three donees, viz., Pandita Somasarman of Kautsa 
gotra, hailing from the Bhattagrahara of Pataliputra received 2 J ‘padas’ 
of land at Vaksatapadastaka in Valahauda grama in the Visaya of 
Mahisineha. The second donee Diksita Narayanasarman of Gautama 
gotra of the Bhattagrahara of Panikavada received 4 ‘padas’ of land at 
Pipalaha-grama in exchange of some lands in his possession including 
the plots which had been given to him by Naduka, the priest of 
Rajni Lakhamadevi, and Someka (Somasarman). Sahajusarman, a 
brother of Somasarman, was the third donee to receive If ‘padas’ 
of land given to him by Maharajni Valhanadevi and Rajni Candaladevi 
with King’s approval. 
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Written by Dharmalekhin Sudha of the Vastavya family and engraved 
by Vijnanin Uheno, a Ritikara (brazier). 

Edited by Dr. D. G. Sircar, E. I., XXXI. 

21. Kalanjar Rock Inscription. V. S. 1192. 

Records dedication of an image of Nrsiihha by Thakkura Sri Nrsiihha, 
son of Thakkura Salhana, son of Diksita Sri Prthvidhara. 

Edited by Cunningham A. S. R. Vol. XXL p. 35. 

22. Kalanjar cell Saiva Inscription. V. S. 1194. 

A record of two brahmins of the Bharadvaja gotra. 

Edited by Cunningham A. S. R. Vol. XXI. p. 36. 

23. Khajuraho Jain image Inscription of 1205 V. S. 

A single line inscription mentioning the names of SresthinPanidhara of 
the Grahapati family and his sons, Sresthins Trivikrama, Alhana and 
Laksmidhara, and the date ‘Sarhvat 1205 Vadi 15’. Presumably these 
worshippers set up the image in question. 

24. Ajaygadh Stone Inscription. V. S. 1208. 

Incised on the jamb of the upper gate in the fort of Ajaigarh. 

Records building something (a sirotha ?) by Rauta Veda, a ksatriya, 
during the reign of Madanavarman in Sarhvat 1208. 

Noticed by Cunningham A. S. R. Vol. XXL p. 49. 

25. Mahoba Jain image inscription. V. S. 1211. 

Records the dedication of the image of Neminatha, made by Rupakara 
Lakhana in the reign of Madanavarmadeva, as incised on the pedestal of 
the image. 

Noticed by Cunningham A. S. R. Vol. X XL p. 73. 

26. Khajuraho Jain image inscription. V. S. 1215. 

Records the dedication of an image, probably of Sambhavanatha, in 
the prosperous reign of Sriman-Madanavarmadeva, by Sadhu SaJhe, 
son of PahiUa, son of Sresthi Dedu of the Grahapati family. Salhe’s sons, 
Mahagana, Mahicandra, Siricandra, Jinacandra and Udayacandra as 
well as the sculptor (Rupakara) Ramadeva are mentioned. 

Edited by Kielhorn E. I. Vol. I, pp. 152-53. 

27. Varidurga Grant of Madanavarman of V. S. 1219 referred to in 
the Semra Plates of his grandson, Paramardideva (V. S. 1223) recording 
a number of endowments to brahmins, when he was in residence in that 
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place on the occasion of a solar eclipse on a Thursday, 15th of the dark 
fortnight of Magha. 

Edited by W. Cartellieri, E. I. Vol. IV. pp. 153 ff. 

28. Mahoba Jain image inscription. V. S. 1220. 

Dedication of an image with the elephant symbol by Ratnapala, son 
ofDevaganata on a Sunday, the 8th day of the bright half of Jyestha 
in Samvat 1220. 

Edited by Cunningham A. S. R. Vol. XXI. p. 74. 

- 29. Mau Stone Inscription of a family of hereditary ministers of the 

Candella kings. Records the construction of a Visnu temple, excavation of 
a tank near the village Deddu and some other pious works by Gadadhara, 
the Chief Minister of Madanavarman. It also gives an account of the rulers 
of the Candella family from Dhahga, who defeated the king of Kanyakubja 
in a battle, to Madanavarman, and of the ministers belonging to the 
family of Gautama Aksapada viz., Prabhasa, the Chief Minister of kings 
Dhahga and Ganda, his son Sivanaga, the minister of Vidyadhara, his son 
Mahipala, the minister of Vijayapala, his son Ananta, a minister under 
Kirtivarman and Sallaksanavarman, his son Gadadhara, the Pratihara of 
Jayavarman, who later held the post of the Chief Minister of Prthvi- 
varman and Madanavarman. It is undated, but evidently dateable in the 
reign-period of Madanavarman, i.e., about the middle of the 12th cent. 
A. D. It is now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Edited by Kielhorn E. I. Vol. I. pp. 195-207. 

Paramardideva. 

30. Semra Plates of Paramardideva. V. S. 1223. 

Found at Semra village in the Bijawar State, Bundelkhand, now in the 
Lucknow Museum. Inscribed on 3 copper plates bound by a ring. The 
Gaja-Laksmi emblem is embossed on the first plate. Beginning with a 
reference to the origin of the Candratreya family from the moon, and the 
early heroes, Jayasakti and Vijayasakti, it eulogises in glowing terms the 
reigning king Pb. M. P. Pm. Kalanjaradhipati Sri Paramardideva, 
meditating on the feet of Pb. M. P. Sri Madanavarmadeva, who meditated 
on the feet of Pb. M. P. Sri Prthvivarmadeva. Records gifts of land, 
measured in ‘pada’ (padamekarh, padarddharh, padadvayaih, &c.,), in 
the visayas of Vikaura, Dudahi, Vadavari and Gokula, to brahmins of 
renowned gotras, pravaras and Veda-Sakhas. It was issued from the king’s 
camp at Sonasara on a Thursday, the 7th day of the bright fortnight of 
Vaisakha in V. S. 1223, in confirmation of the grants made by his grand¬ 
father, Madanavarman from his Varidurga camp in V. S. 1219. 

Written by Dharmalekhi Prthvldhara of the Vastavya family and 
inscribed by Pitalakara Palhana. 

Edited by Cartellieri E. I. Vol. iV. pp. 153 ff. 
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31. Mahoba Image Inscription, V. S. 1224. 

A single line inscription on the pedestal of a broken Jaina image. It is 
incomplete, but the date of its dedication, Sarhvat 1224., and the name of 
the ruler, Kalanjaradhipati Srimat Paramardideva, are found from it. 

Edited by Cunningham A. S. R. Vol. XXI. p. 74. 

32. Ajaygadh Stone Inscription. V. S. 1227 (?). 

Inscribed on the jamb on the upper gate of the fort. The date was 
originally read by Cunningham as 1237 V. S., but according to Kielhorn 
it was 1227 V. S. Records the construction of a Bauli or well in the fort of 
Jayapura by Rauta Sri Vira, a ksatriya, during a famine. 

Noticed by Cunningham. A. S. R. Vol. XXI. pp 49-50. 

33. Icchawar Plates of Paramardideva. V. S. 1228. 

Found near the village Icchawar in the Pailani Tahsil of the Banda 
district., U.P. Incised on tw’O copper plates with a figure of Gaja-Laksmi 
embossed on the first plate. It begins with an eulogy of the Candratreya 
family, which produced heroes like Jayalakti and Vijayasakti, and then 
refers to the grant of a village named Nandini in the Nandavana Visaya 
to Senapati Madanapalasarman, a brahmin of the Krsnatreya gotra at 
the time of a lunar eclipse on Sunday, the 15th tithi of the bright half of 
Sravana in V. S. 1228., by Pb. M. P. Pm. Kalanjaradhipati Srimat 
Paramardideva, meditating on the feet of Pb.M.P. Sri Madanavarmadeva, 
who meditated on the feet of Pb. M. P. Sri Prthvivarmadeva, while the 
king was in residence at Vilasapura. 

Written by Kayastha Prthvidhara and engraved by Silpin Palhana. 

Edited by Kielhorn I. A. Vol. XXV. pp. 205 ff. 

34. Mahoba Plates of Paramardideva. V. S. 1230. 

Found in the Mahoba town of the Hamirpur district., U.P. 

Incised on two plates bound by a ring with a seal, the Gaja-Laksmi 
emblem is embossed on the first plate. The introductory references to 
Jayasakti and Vijayasakti are similar to those of Semra and Icchawar 
Plates. Records the gr^^t of land measuring 60 sq. Vadhas’ or 5 ^halas’ 
(cultivable by five ploughs) in the Dhanaura village in the Eracha visaya to 
a brahmin, Ratnasarman of the Sankritya gotra on the 4th day of the dark 
fortnight of Magha in V. S. 1230 when the Sun entered the sign of Makara, 
by king Paramardi, whose ancestors were Madanavarman and Prthvivar- 
man. The grant was issued from the royal camp at Gahilu. The writer 
was Kayastha Prthvidhara and engraver Palhana, now a ‘vijnanin.’ 

Edited by Rai Bahadur Hiralal. E. I. Vol. XVI. pp. 9ff. 

35. Pachar Plate of Paramardideva. V. S. 1233. 

A single copper plate bearing this inscription with the emblem of Gaja- 
Laksmi embossed on the top of it was found from the village Pachar, near 
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Jhansi, now in the Lucknow Museum. After referring to the early heroes 
of Candratreya family, Jayasakti and Vijayasakti, it records the gift of 
some land measuring 10 ‘halas’ in the village of Lauva in the Karigava 
Visaya, to Pandita Kesava Sarman of the Kasyapa gotra, on Wednesday, 
the 8th tithi of the dark fortnight of Karttika in V. S. 1233, by the illustri¬ 
ous Sri Paramardideva, whose ancestors were Sri Madanavarman and 
Sri Prthvivarman, from the royal camp at Vilasapura. Written by 
Subhananda of the Vastavya family and engraved by Palahana (Palhana), 
mentioned as ‘vaidagdhi-visvakarmmana’ (a master of the art and craft). 

Edited by Arthur Venis E. I. Vol. X. pp. 44ff. 

36. Charkhari Plates of Paramardideva. V. S. 1236. 

Provenance unknown, preserved in the Charkhari durbar, (Bundel- 
khand). Incised on two copper plates, with the figure of Gaja-Laksmi on 
the first plate. After usual eulogies to the early heroes, Jayasakti and 
Vijayasakti, it records the grant of the village Sagaudo in the Kirayida 
visaya to a number of brahmins of the Vatsa gotra, on Monday, the 7th 
day of the bright fortnight of Caitra in 1236 V. S. by king Paramardideva, 
whose ancestors were Madanavarman and Prthvivarman, from the royal 
camp of Vilasapura. Five ‘halas’ of land of the same village previously 
endowed to a Buddhist monastery was however excluded from the present 
grant. Written by Kayastha Subhananda of the Vastavya family and 
engraved by Silpi Palhana, a ‘Vaidagdhi-visvakarmana’. 

Edited by Rai Bahadur Hiralal. E. I. Vol. XX. pp. 128-21. 

37. Madanpur Stone Inscriptions, V. S. 1239. 

Found inscribed on the pillar of a mandapa of an old temple in the 
village of Madanpur, ‘24 miles to the south-east of Dudhai, 35 miles to 
the south-south-east of Lalitpur, and 30 miles to the north of Saugor’. 
The first inscription refers to the devastation of the territory of Paramardi 
by Prthviraja of the Cahamana family. The second record states that in 
Sarh. 1239 Prthviraja, son of Somesvar, grandson of Arnnoraja, plundered 
Jejakabhukti (earlier read by Cunningham as Jejakasukti). 

Edited by Cunningham A. S. R. Vol. XXL pp. 173-74; P. R. A. S., W. I. 
p. 55. 

38. Plate of Paramardin, V. S. 1239. 

Preserved in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras,—Provenance unknown. 
Issued by Paramardi on Tuesday, Phalguna—Vadi 4. V. S. 1239 (19th 
March 1173 A. D.), from his camp at ‘Sallaksana-Vilasapura.’ 

Records the grant of the village Vavauda-grama in the Duduhi visaya 
to Pandita Padumadharasarman, a brother of Somasarman, mentioned 
in Madanavarman’s charter of V. S. 1192. Written by the Dharmalekhin 
Thakkura Visnuka and engraved by Palhana, the Pitalahara(brazier). 

Edited by Dr. D. C, Sircar, E. I. XXXI. 
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39. Kalanjar Rock Inscription. V. S. 1240. 

The date of the record, ‘Samvat 1240 Vaisakha sudi 14 Gurau’. and the 
name of the reigning monarch ‘Srimad Paramardideva-vijayarajye’ could 
only be read by Kielhorn. 

Kielhorn’s list No. 178. E. I. Vol. V. (App.); Bhandarkar’s No. 400 
E. I. Vols. XIX-XXI. 

40. Mahoba Stone Inscription. V. S. 1240. 

‘Found in the fort wall placed upside down as a common building stone’ 
in a damaged condition. Refers to Suhila of the Vastavya family, probably 
building a temple (prasada). The sculptor was Devaraja, son of Somaraja. 
Dated in Samvat 1240 Asada vadi 9 Some. The reigning king, Paramardi 
is not mentioned, but it contains the name of ‘Nanika’ (Nannuka) the 
founder of the Candella dynasty. 

Edited by Cunningham A. S. R. Vol. XXI. p. 72; Smith PASB. 1879. 
pp. 143-4. 

41. Ajaygadh Stone Inscription. V. S. 1243. 

Found on the jamb of the upper gate of fort. Refers to the building of a 
Cautra (raised platform ?) in the Jayapura-durga for all people on 
Wednesday, the 11th day of the bright half of Jyestha in Samvat 1243, 
by Raut. Sri Sihada, son of Raut. Santana of the Ksatriya caste. 

Edited by Cunningham A. S. R. Vol. XXI. p. 50. 

42. Plate of Paramardin, V. S. 1247. 

Preserved in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras,—Provenance unknown. 
Issued by Paramardin on Saturday, Phalguna Sudi 14, V. S. 1247 (9th 
February, 1191 A. D.), when he Wcis at the Manikarnika-ghatta at Sri 
Varanasi. 

Records the grant of 10 ‘lavas’ of land at Itala-grama in the Pasuni 
visaya to Padmadharasarman (known to us from a previous charter also, 
dated V. S. 1239). The concluding portion of the charter, incised on a 
separate sheet, is however lost. 

It may be suggested that the Pasuni visaya was located in the valley of 
the river Paisuni, which flows through the eastern part of the Banda 
district, before it reaches the Jumna. 

Edited by Dr. D. C. Sircar, E. I., XXXI. 

43. Baghari (Batesvar) Stone Inscription. V. S. 1252. 

Incised on a stone broken in two pieces, found in Singhanpur-Baghari, 
near Mahoba, possibly on the bank of a lake, as suggested by Cunningham 
and later confirmed by V. Smith and Hoey. Due to some misunderstanding 
Kielhorn wrote in E. I. Vol. I., P. 207 that it was found at BateWar (Agra 
Dist.) 
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Records the construction of two temples, one for Visnu and the other for 
Siva, by Sallaksana, the Chief Minister of Paramardi. The Second temple 
was completed by his son and successor in office, Purusottama. So this one, 
like the Mau Inscription, is a record of a ministerial family. An account of 
the achievements of the successive ministers of this family are given from 
verses 14 to 29. Laksmidhara, and his son Vatsaraja, great scholars of the 
Vasistha gotra, both were real founders of the line. Lahada, a son of 
Vatsaraja, was a chief counsellor of Madanavarman. His son Sallaksana 
served in the same capacity under Paramardi, and was succeeded in office 
by his son, Purusottama. Incidentally the record furnishes the story of the 
origin of the Candratreyas and refers to the kings Madanavarman, his 
son Yasovarman II, and his son Paramardi. The inscription was composed 
by Poet Devadhara, son of Gadadhara, the Sarhdhana-vigraha-mahasaciva 
of Paramardi, and grandson of Laksmidhara of Gauda lineage, and written 
by Dharmadhara, a brother of Devadhara, and engraved by Maharaja, 
son of Somaraja. 

Edited by Kielhorn E. I. Vol. I. pp. 207ff; commented upon by Smith 
and Hoey in JASB. Vol. XXLIV. Pt. I., P. 158. f. n. 1. 

44. Kalanjar Stone Inscription of Paramardideva. V. S. 1258. 

Found inscribed on a large black stone slab at the entrance of cave 
temple of Nilakantha at Kalanjar. It is a long Sanskrit poem in praise of 
Siva and Par\'ati, stated to have been composed by King Paramardi 
himself out of his innate faith on Purari. Paramardi is mentioned in the 
record as ‘Dasarnadhinatha’. It was written and inscribed by an eminent 
artist, a favourite of the king, named Padma, who was helped by his 
brother, Deoka. Dated—Monday, 10th day of the bright half of Kartika, 
Sam. 1258. 

Edited by Maisey J.A.S.B. 1848. Vol. XVII. pp. 313-17; Cunningham 
A. S. R., Vol. XXL pp. 37-38. 

Trailokyavarman. 

45 & 46. Garra Plates of Trailokyavarman. V. S. 1261. 

The records, incised on two copper plates strung together by a ring, 
which however is not found, were discovered from a tank near the village 
Garra, to the south east of Chatarpur, Bundelkhand, now in the Lucknow 
Museum. Both the plates bear the emblem of Gaja-Laksmi embossed on the 
top portion. In the usual conventional style they begin with an eulogistic 
reference to the origin and the early heroes of the family, Jayasakti and 
Vijayasakti, and then refer to the donor, the reigning monarch, Pb. M. P. 
Pm. Kalanjaradhipati Trailokyavarmadeva meditating on the feet of 
Paramardideva who meditated on the feet of Madanavarmadeva. 

The first Grant records the gift of the village Kadoha in the Paniuli 
Visaya on Friday, the 2nd day of the bright half of Vaisakha, Samvat 
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1261, and the second one of the village Lohasihani in the Vikrauni visaya 
on Friday, the 2nd day of the dark half of Vaisakha in the same year as 
‘Mrtyukavrtti’, to Rauta Samanta or Savanta of the Bharadvaja gotra, 
son of Rauta Pape, killed at the Battle of Kakadadaha, fighting with the 
Turuskas. 

Edited by K. N. Dikshit. E. I. Vol. XVI. p. 272 ff. 

47. Ajaygadh fragmentary Stone Inscription. V. S. 1269. 

Found outside the tank at Patal-sar in the Ajaygadh fort. The name of 
the reigning king Trailokyavarmadeva, and the date of the issue of the 
record, Samvat 1269, Phalguna vadi, (tithi is illegible), are points to be 
noted. 

Noticed by Cunningham A. S. R. Vol. XXI. p. 50. 

48. Rewa Plates of the time of Trailokyamalla. K. E. 963 (1212 A.D.). 

Found at the village Dhureti, 7 miles from Rewa town. Incised on two 
copper plates strung together by a ring, to which a seal is attached bearing 
the embossed figure of Gaja-Laksmi and the sign-manual of the king, 
‘Srimat Trailokyamalla’. It opens with three invocatory verses in praise of 
Krsna and Siva, the 3rd verse being quoted from Dandin’s Kavyadarsa, 
and then refers to the reigning monarch Trailokyamalladeva endowed 
with grandiloquent titles, viz , ‘Paramabhattaraka(ke)tyadi-samasta 
rajavali virajamana Parama-M^e-(sva)-ra asvapati gajapati narapati 
rajatrayadhipati vividha-vidya-vicara-vacaspati Sri Vamadeva-pada- 
nudhyata Kanyakubjadhipati’. (LI. 5-6). In L. 12 he is mentioned as 
‘Trisati-rajyadhipati’, an unique title not used before. It is a deed of 
mortgage for the village, Alira in the Dhovahatta pattana of the Dhanavahi 
pattala, which was pledged by the Saiva teacher Santasiva, son of Rajaguru 
Vimalasiva, to Ranaka Dhareka of the Vatsa gotra on Sarhvat 963 Jyestha 
sudi 7 Some dine. The execution of the deed was made by Nadasiva, 
brother of Santasiva, witnessed by seven important persons. The record 
mentions some of the officers of the king, viz., Malayasiihha the 
Mahamattaka and Mandalika, appointed by the king as his minister; 
Thakkura Haripala, the Sandhivigrahika; Vahada the Kottapala; and 
the Sresthin Sricanda, the Arthalekhin. Some of these officers were mem¬ 
bers of the Pancakula and the Dharmadhikarana. 

Edited by N. P. Chakravarti. E. I. Vol. XXV. p. 1 flf.. Mm. V. Mirashi. 
C. 1.1., IV. p. 37 ff. 

49. Rewa Copper plate grant of Maharanaka Kumarapaladeva. V. S. 
1297. 

Incised on two plates not strung together by a ring. 

Found in the possession of the Rewa Durbar, now in the British Museum. 
Opens with three invocatory verses for Brahman, Purusottama and 
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Tryambaka, of which the last is a quotation from Bana’s Kadambari. 
The reigning monarch, Trailokyavarmmadeva is mentioned endowed 
with the titles generally associated with the Kalacuri rulers, viz., Pb. M. P. 
Pm. Vamadevapadanudhyata Pb. M. P. Pm. Trikalihgadhipati nijabhu- 
joparjjita asvapati gajapati narapati rajatrayadhipati. Records the gift 
of the village Rehi in the Vaddharapattala to Rautas Sahge, Suhada, 
Mahaita, Ramasiha, Somivijhu and Savantasarman by Maharanaka 
Kumarapaladeva of Kakaredi. A genealogical account of the Maharanaka 
family is also given, which shows that Kumarapala was the son of 
Maharanaka Hariraja. The deed was drawn up by Kayastha Muktasiiiiha, 
written by Maladhara and inscribed by the silpis Jayasirhha and Pratapa- 
siihha on the full moon day of Karttika in V. S. 1297. 

Edited by Kielhorn I. A. Vol. XVII. pp. 23111'. 

50. Rewa Copper Plate Grant of Maharanaka Harirajadeva. V. S. 1298. 

Incised on two plates provided with ringholes. Found from the Rewa 
Durbar, now in the British Museum. Begins with invocatory verses as in 
the earlier record, dated V. S. 1297, and then refers to the king thus,— 
‘Paramabhattaraketyadi rajavali-trayopeta-Maharaja Sri Trelakyamalla’ 
(Trailokyamalla). Records the gift of the village Agaseyi in the Vaddhara¬ 
pattala to Rauta Sahge, Suhada, Mahaditya and Samanta by Maharanaka 
Harirajadeva of Kakaredi in the month of Magha, Saihvat 1240. The 
genealogy of the Maharanakas shows that the donor of this record and the 
father of Kumarapala of the earlier record was identical person. Dr. H. C. 
Ray suggests that the accession of Kumarapala was due to some court 
intrigue, which however was suppressed by Hariraja, who recovered his 
position. (D. H. N. I. Vol. II. p. 728. f. n. 2). 

Written by Karanika Thakkura Udayasimha, and engraved by the 
son of Kukem, the grandson of ‘ayaskara’ Dage (Gahge). 

Edited by Kielhorn I. A. Vol. XVII. p. 235. 

Viravarman. 

51. Charkhari Plate of Viravarman. V. S. 1311. 

Provenance unknown, found in the possession of the Charkhari Durbar. 
The copper plate bears the figure of Gaja-Laksmi on the top portion of it. 
Beginning with the conventional eulogies to the early heroes of the family, 
Jayasakti and Vijayasakti, it refers to the reigning prince, the donor 
Viravarman with his ancestors, Trailokyavarman, Paramardi and 
Madanavarman. Records the gift of the village Tumtuma in the Dahi 
Visaya to Rauta Abhi belonging to the family of Candresvara of the 
Kasyapa gotra, for his services in defeating Dabhyuhadavarman in the 
Battle of Sondhi (identified with the Seondha fort, now called Kanhargarh 
on the banks of the Sindh river in Datia). It was issued from the royal camp 
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of Vilasapura on Monday, the 8th day of the bright half of Asvina in 
Samvat 1311. 

Edited b y Rai Bahadur Hiralal E. I. Vol. XX. pp. 132-34. 

52. Ajaygadh Rock Inscription of Viravarma n & his wife Kalyanadevi, 
V. S. 1317. 

Inscribed on a rock with a crack dividing it into tw o parts at Ajaygadh. 
Begins with an invocatory verse in praise of Ga hga and then gives the 
genealogy of the Gandella rulers from Kirtivar man to Viravarman along 
rvith their achievements. Records the construction of a well (nirjara) with 
perenni al supply of water, a hall (mandapa) and a tank within the fort of 
Nandipura, by the chief queen of Viravarman, named Kalyanadevi. An 
account of the ancestry of the queen belonging to the Dadhici-vaihsa is 
also given. It was issued during the office of Jetana in the reign of Viravar¬ 
man in the year 1317 Samvat, on Thursday, the 13th day of the bright 
half of Vaisakha. Composed by Poet Ratnapala, and engraved by artisan 
Rama. 

Edited by Kielhorn E. I. Vol. I. pp. 325-30. 

53. Jhansi Stone Inscription, V. S. 1318. 

Noticed by Kielhorn in E. I. Vol. V. App. p. 33. No. 227. 

Refers to the reign of Viravarman (?) in the year V. S. 1318. 

54. Ajaygadh Stone Inscription. V. S. 1325. 

Inscribed on the wall of a temple at Ajaygadh referring to the adoration 
of Abhayadeva, the son of Asvavaidya Tha. Bhojaka (Bhojuka) of the 
Vatsa Gotra, in the reign of Viravarman in Saihvat 1325. Kielhorn identi¬ 
fies Bhojuka of this record with Bhojuka killed by Vaseka in the reign of 
Trailokyavarman (E. I. Vol. I. p. 332). 

Edited by Cunningham A. S. R. Vol XXI. p. 51. 

55. Ajaygadh Rock Inscription of the time of Viravarman. V. S. 1337. 

Found on a rock near the figure of a Ganesa at Ajaygadh. Refers to the 
Can della rulers from Kirtivarman to Viravarman, but details are not 
available as the record has not been edited. Records the setting up of an 
image of Vinayaka (Ganesa) by Ganapati, a minister of Viravarman in 
Samvat 1337. 

Noticed by Cunningham A. S. R. Vol. XXI. p. 52. 

56. Dahi Plate of Viravarmadeva. V. S. 1337. 

The copper plate bearing the inscription was found from the village 
Dahi, Bijawar (Bundelkhand). Begins with the conventional eulogies to 
the early heroes of the family, Jayasakti and Vijayasakti, and then gives 
the genealogy of the Candella rulers from Madanavarman to Viravarman. 
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Records the gift of the village Dahi to one Mallaya of the Kasyapa gotra 
for his victories over the lord of Narwar (Nalapurapati) Gopala, the ruler 
of Mathura (Madhuvanakadhipa) and Hariraja of Gwalior (Gopagiri). 
Dated the 15th day of the bright half of Vaisakh in Samvat 1337. 

Noticed by Cunningham A. S. R. Vol. XXL pp. 74-6; Garde I. A. 1918. 
p. 241 ; commented on by Dr. D. C. Sircar, I. H. Q., XXXII, 
Pp. 404-05. 

56a. Bahgla Stone Pillar Inscriptions. V. S. 1338. 

Fifteen stone pillars have been found in‘a rocky waste land covered 
with thorny shrubs’ in a small village named Bahgla, about 5 miles to 
the east of Narwar fort (Shivapuri Dist.), and one at the village Sesayi. 
Some of the records refer to the death of certain warriors who lost their 
lives fighting on behalf of the Yajvapala King Gopala against the 
Candella monarch Viravarman. The date of the battle, as given in 
some of the records, was V. S. 1330, Gaitra Sudi 7. Friday (28th March, 
1281 A. D.). 

Noticed in the Annual Adm. Rep. of Arch. Deptt. of the Gwalior State 
forV. S. 1991 (1934-35), Pp. 8-12, 25-26; H. N. Dvivedi’s Gwalior 
Rajyake Abhilekh, No. 133-39 ; Commented upon by Dr. D. C. Sircar, 
I. H. Q_., XXXII, Pp. 401-05 ; and edited by Dr. D. C. Sircar, 
E. I. XXXI. 

57. Kalanjar Inscription. V. S. 1340. 

It has not been edited. Kielhorn noticed it in his Appendix to E. I. 
Vol. V., P. 35. No. 241. As it is dated in ‘Gaitra sudi 3 Budhadine Sam. 
1340’, it may be taken to belong to the reign of Viravarman, though the 
name of the king is not given. 

58. Gurha Sati Stone Inscription. V. S. 1342. 

Noticed by Kielhorn in his Appendix to E. I. Vol. V., p. 35. No. 242. 
It refers to the reigning king Srimad Viravarmadeva, and is dated Gaitra 
sudi 3 Budhe. 

59. Kalanjar fragmentary Inscription. 

Found inscribed on a piece of yellow stone slab at the entrance of the 
Nilakantha temple at Kalanjar. Records construction of various temples, 
gardens and ponds, and installation of images of Siva, Kamala and Kali 
in ‘splendid houses’ probably during the reign of Viravarman. It gives a 
genealogy of the Candella rulers from Vijayapala to Viravarman indicat¬ 
ing the important achievements of each of them. In LI. 15-16 we are 
introduced to Pratapa, a younger brother of Madanavarman, who was an 
influential person and looked after those ‘who were lame and weak, who 
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were sick and who were distressed’. Composed by a person named Vallaki- 
vira. 

Edited by Maisey JASB. Vol. XVII. Pt. I. pp. 317-20; Cunningham 
A. S. R. Vol. XXI. pp. 38-40. 


Bhojavarman. 

60. Ajaygadh Stone Inscription of Nana. V. S. 1345. 

Found from Ajaygadh incised on a slab of stone, now in the Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta. Records the establishment of a temple at Jayadurga 
with the image of Kesava by Nana, a minister of Bhojavarman. Begins 
with invocatory verses in praise of Murari and some of the incarnations of 
Visnu, and then gives an account of the Vastavya Kayastha family to which 
Nana belonged as originating at Kausamyapura and tracing descent from 
Ka^yapa. Composed by Poet Amara and engraved by Paihsuha, a 
Sri Vastavya Kayastha. 

Edited by Prinsep JASB. 1837. Vol. VI. pp. 881-87; Re-edited by 
H. L. Srivastava E. I. Vol. XXVIII. pp. 98-107. 

61. Ajaygadh Rock Inscription of the time of Bhojavarman. 

Found inscribed ‘on a rock near the Tarhaoni or Tirhawan gate’ of the 
Ajaygadh fort. Beginning with a verse in praise of Siva it makes eulogistic 
reference to the Vastavya Kayasthas of Takkarika, which was one of the 
36 towns famous for the settlement of the Kayasthas. Members of this caste 
served successive Candella rulers in various ministerial capacities and 
recieved grants of villages and distinctive titles like ‘Visisa’ -from them. 
Records the construction of a temple by Subhata of the same family, the 
Kosadhikaradhipati, during the reign of Bhojavarman. 

Edited by Kielhorn E. I. Vol. I. pp. 33011. 

62. Ajaygadh Sati Record of the reign of Bhojavarman. V. S. 1346. 

Noticed by R. B. Hiralal. E. I. Vol. XX. p. 135. 

Hamrtnravarman. 

63. Charkhari Plate of Hammiradeva. V. S. 1346. 

The copper plate was found from the Charkhari Durbar. It bears the 
Gaja-Laksmi emblem embossed on the top of it. Beginning with the usual 
eulogies to the early heroes of the family, Jayasakti and Vijaysakti, it refers 
to the donor, thus, ‘Paramabhattaraka Sahi rajavalitrayopeta-Kalanjar- 
adhipati Maharaja Srimad-Hamiravarmmadeva’, meditating on the feet 
of Pb. M. P. Pm. Sahi Maharaja Srimad-Viravarmmadeva, whose 
ancestors were Trailokyavarman and Paramardi. 

Records the grant of a village Ko{or Ki) kadagrama in the Vedesaitha 
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Visaya to two brahmanas on Sunday, the 12th day of the dark fortnight of 
of Bhadrapada in V. S. 1346. 

Written by Parii (Pandita) Raum (Rama)-Pala. 

Edited by Rai Bahadur Hiralal E. I. Vol. XX. pp. 134-36. 

64. Bamhni Sati stone Inscription V. S. 1365. 

Found in the village Bamhni in the Damoh District in the reign of 
Maharajaputra Vaghadeva, a feudatory of Candella Hammiravarman, 
described as ‘Paramabhetaraken-adhirajavali-trayopeta Kalinjaradhipati 
Srimad-Hammiravarmmadeva’. The Sati stone was set up for the wife of 
‘bhumipala’ Palhana of the village Brahmani in Sarhvat 1365. Written by 
Parfa. (Pandita) Jayapala. 

Noticed by R. B. Hiralal. E. I. Vol. XVI. p. 10. f. n. and edited by 
him. E. I. Vol. XIX. p. 30. 

65. Ajaygadh fort Sati stone record of the reign of Hammiravarman. 
V. S. 1365. 

Noticed by R. B. Hiralal. E. I. XX. pi 134. f. n. 2. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE CANDELLA DYNASTY 
Nannuka (c. 831 A.D.) 

Vakpati 
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Jayasakti (c. 850 A.D.) Vijayasakti 

I. 

Rahila 

I 

Harsa=Kanchuka 

■ I 

Y asovarman=Puppa 
(c. 925 A.D.) 

_I 
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Dhaiiga (c. 950—1002-03 A.D.) Krsnapa=Asarva 

GandL (c. 1002-03—1018 A.D.) Devalabdhi 

Vidyadhara (c. 1018-1022 A.D.) 

Vijayapala =Bhuvanadevi 
(c. 10^-1051 A.D.) 

Devavarman (c. 1051 A.D.) Kirtivarman (c. 1070-1098 A.D.) 

Sallaksanavarman Prthvivarman 

(c. 1100 A.D.) (c. 1125 A.D.) 

Jayavarman (c. 1117 A.D.) 

Madanavarman = Valhanadevi 
(c. 1129-1163 = Lakhamadevi Pratapa 

I A.D.) = Gandaladevi 

I 

Yasovarman II (c. 1165 A.D.) 

Paramardi (c. 1166-1202 A.D.) 

. I 

Trailokyavarmaii (c. 1205—1240-41 or 
1247 A.D.) - 

I 

V iravarman=Kalyanadevi 
(c. 1247-86 A.D.) 

Bhojavarman (c. 1286-1289 A.D.) 

Hammiravarman (c. 1289-90—1308 A.D.) 
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Journal of the Bihar Orissa Research Society. 
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M. K. (Ms.). 
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Agni 202, 217. 
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Ahmad Niyaltigin 90. 
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33, 103, 107, 117, 132, 135, 136, 137, 
138, 139, 140, 158, 160, 163, 173, 174, 
176, 177*, 178, 181, 190, 199, 200, 208. 
Ajaygadh (Rock) Ins 11*, 13, 94, 102, 
106.109, no, 119, 124, 128. 130, 

133, 134, 144, 155, 156, 157, 158, 
160*, 174, 196, 197, 198, 200. 

AjDeo 127. 

Ajitanatha (Jain) 208. 

Aksapatalika 158. 

Alauddin 140. 

A1 Biruni 3, 

Alha 120, 121, 122. 123, 124, 124, 170. 
Alha Ghat Stone Ins. 161*. 

AlhanadevI 114. 

Alha Raso 14, 120. 

Alhu 155. 

Altamash 126. 

Al-Tarikh-ul Kamil 73. 

Altekar, Dr. A. S. 39*, 183. 

Amir Muhammad 66. 

Amir Nasiruddin 66. 

Amoda Plate 41. 

Ananda 132, 160. 

Anandapala 67, 68, 71. 

Anahgapala 15. 

Ananta 101, 108, 110, 112, 152, 153, 154, 
155, 156, 176. 

Andhra 61, 64. 

Ahga 61, 63, 89. 

Angasikharas 212 
Ahgirasa 69. 

Antarvedivisaya 107, 108, 163. 
Ardhanarisvaramurtti 199. 

Arjuna 27, 43, 147. 

Arjuna (Kacchapaghata) 73, 75, 81, 84, 
85. 

Arjuna (Kalacuri) 41. 

Arthasastra of Kautilya 45, 69, 98, 150. 
Arthalekhi 157 
Asarva 53. 

Asfa-dikpdla 202 
AstaScJiti 199. 

Astavala grama 161, 162 
Ahavaidya 130, 160, 180. 

Atri 12, 18, 146, 177. 

Augasi grant 114, 144, 166. 
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Avatdras 188, 189. 


Baghelkhand 4, 10, 114, 130, 131, 132. 
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Bala Harsa 42. 

Balbhadra Mallaya 136. 

Bamharada vill. 150, 162, 166. 

Bamhni Sati Record 140. 

Banaphar 121, 122, 123, 124, 125. 

Banda 2, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 114, 133, 161, 
163. 

Band hands 214. 

Bangadh grant of Mahipala 45, 62. 
Bangla Record 136. 

Baniya ka barat 193. 

Bari 78. 

Barigar (Vdridurga) 114, 163. 

Barigarh (fort) 7, 8. 

Barua, river 136*. 

Batesvara (Baghari) 195. 

Batesvar Stone Ins. 13, 118, 124, 126. 
(Record) 151, 153, 159*, 190, 198. 


Beal 3. 

Beglar 185. 

Belava grant 13*. 

Belgrami Inscription 106. 

Benaras Grant of Karna 13, 34, 40, 177. 
Berwara (Vadavari) 8, 114, 163. 

Betwa (Vetravaii. Mdlavanadi) 2, 3, 4, 5, 
8, 9, 57, 100, 101, 107, 114, 115, 117, 
122, 133, 208. 

Bhagain river 4, 5. 

Bhdnda Tqjna 23, 25, 171 
Bhdnddgdrapati 157. 
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Bhar 18, 

Bharat Kala Bhavan Plate 8*, 10, 38 , 
117, 123, 146*, 150, 157, 161, 163, 
167, 171, 175, 176. 

Bhattdgrahdra 167. 

Bhattasali, (N.K.) 46*. 

Bhavdni 196, 199. 

Bhavdnipati 198, 202. 
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Bhilsa (Bhaillasvamin) 2, 8, 9, 57, 60, 114, 
150, 163. 

Bhoja Paramara 75, 76, 83, 84, 85, 107. 
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Bhoja II, Pratihara 34. 

Bhojavarman 7, 11, 13*, 71, 102, 132, 
135, 138, 139, 149, 155, 156, 157, 158, 
173, 174, 190, 197. 

Bhojuka 132, 133. 

Bhotandtha {Tibet) 55. 

BhSmisparsamudrd 203, 204. 

Bhutapallika vill. 92, 162, 173. 
Bhuvanadevi 90, 93. 

Bida 73, 75, 77, 78, 79, 80, 146*. 
(Vidyadhara) 

Bijawar 5, 9, 129, 
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Bilhana 94. 

Bilhari ins. 40, 42, 48, 49. 

Binaeuddin 128. 

Birina river 4. 

Bodhisatva 203, 204. 

Brahma 147, 186, 191, 198, 201, 203, 
217 

Brahmajit 123. 

Brahma temple 198, 210, 212. 

Brahmdnl 201. 

Brahmeivari 199. 

Brhaspati 19, 23, 24, 28, 143, 147. 

Brown, Percy 215*. 

Budaun Ins. of Lakhanapala 108. 

Buddha 203. 

Buddhism 3, 149, 185. 

Buddhist 203, 205, 217, 218. 

Budhiyatal 103. 

Buhler 94*. 

Bundela 1, 5. 

Bundelkhand 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 

15, 28, 29, 52, 137, 140, 179, 183, 202. 

Buri Canderi 208. 

C 

Caharaana (s) 12, 13, 34, 37, 40, 41*, 
118, 120, 121, 175. 

Cdmundi 199. 

Candalas 175. 

Candaladevi (Candeladevi) 117, 175. 

Cand Bardai 6*, 14, 15, 18, 120, 124, 185. 

Candella (s) 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 

(Candel, Candela, Camdella) 13, 14, 15, 
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172, 173, 174, 175. 176, 177, 178, 179, 
180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 
188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 
196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 
204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 
212, 213, 217, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222. 

Candra 18, 19, 22. 

Candradeva l08. 

Candras of East Bengal 46. 

Candramauli 34, 40, 198. 

Candraprabha (Jain) 208. 

Candratreya 12, 13, 169. 

Candravarman 14, 19, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
28, 29. 

Candrella 13. 

Candreivardnvaya 135. 

Caturbhuja 212. 


Caturbhuja (Laksmanji) temple 55, 188, 
191, 201, 202,210, 211,213, 217. 
Caturmukhalingam 197. 

Cauhan 6, 123, 124, 125, 126. 

Caulukya (s) 12, 111, 112, 115, 117. 

Cedi (s) 10, 39, 42, 44, 48, 49, 52, 57, 60. 
64, 90, 92, 95, 97, 106, 111 112„ 113, 
114, 183. 

Chakravarti, Dr. N. P. 53, 100, 131, 161*, 
167. 

Chambal river 74, 86. 

Chanderi 2, 38*, 103, 137. 

Chandra, S. C. 210*, 211*, 220*. 

Chaoruat Togini temple 199, 209, 210. 
Charkhari Plate 9*, 10, 13, 92, 119, 131, 
134, 135, 139, 140, 143, 149*, 

158, 160, 161, 163, 165, 166, 171, 172, 
175, 187, 197, 205. 

Charkhari 5, 8, 91. 

Chatarpur 5, 6, 8. 

Chatisgadh 49. 

Chatsu Stone Ins. 34, 

Chi-ki-to (Chih-Chi-to) 3, 4, 

Chitnaka (Sculptor) 204. 

Citragupta temple 190, 201, 213, 217. 
(Bharatji) 

Citrakara (Sculptor) 204. 

CitrakSta (Chitor) 38, 40*. 

Cola (s) 65. 

Cunningham 2*, 3*, 14, 28, 55, 72, 103, 
133, 134, 138, 183, 188, 195*, 196, 
199, 203, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211. 

D 

Dabhyuhadavaraman 135. 

Dadari vilL 162. 

Dadhici vamsa 138, 175. 

Dahala-Kalacuris 113. 

Dahi Grant 135, 136, 137, 160. 

Dahi visaya 9, 163 
Daksina Kosala 48, 52, 63. 

Daksina Radha 62. 

Dalaki wa Malaki 134. 

Damoh 2, 5, 140. 

Dandabhukti (Tandabutti) 62. 

Darbat Santinath Image Ins. 100*, 104. 
182. 

Das, S. S. 6*, 14, 120*, 122*. 

Datia 5, 135. 

Davaha (Daveha) pattala 161. 

Dedda (the grammarian) 55. 

Deddu vill. 162. 

Denavada vill. 161, 162. 

Deogadh 8, 100, 164. 

Deogadh (Rock) Ins. 8*, 86, 88, 91, 99, 
100.' 103, 146, 147. 

Deoli Plates 38. 

Devalabdhi 13, 53, 56, 145, 189. 
Devapala 31, 44. 

Devapala (Hayapati) 55. 

Devavarman 75, 88, 90, 91, 92, 93, 144, 
150, 172, 178. 183. 

Dhama, B. L. 210*, 211*, 220*. 

Dhanavdhi pattala 161. 

Dhanaura vill. 162, 166, 
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Dhanga 9, 37, 42, 51, 53, 56, 57, 58, 59, 
60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
71, 73, 75, 85, 86, 109, 110, 111, 142, 
144, 149*, 150, 151, 153, 182, 193, 
194, 196, 205, 206, 211. 

Dhangavadi 205. 

Dhara 115. 

Dharma 102, 146, 147, 149, 153, 157, 169. 
Dharmmddhikdra 69, 157, 173, 187. 
Dharmalekhi 157. 

Dharmap^a 42*, 63. 

Dhasan (Dasama) river 4, 5, 7, 8. 
Dhovahatta pattana (Dhureti or Dhovat) 

161, 164. 

Dhureti (Copper) Plate 131, 132, 142, 
143, 155, 157, 159, 161, 162, 167, 200, 
201, 203. 

Digambara (Jain) 193, 198, 206, 207, 208. 
Dikshit, K. N. 203, 218. 

Dinajpur Inscription 45, 62. 

Dubicund Ins. (Record) 73, 75, 81, 84, 
85, 86. 

Dudahi (Dudhai) 8, 114, 162, 189, 193, 
201, 207. 

Dudahi (Stone) Ins. 13, 53, 54, 56, 145. 
Dudahi (visaya) 8, 145, 161, 163. 

Duduhi (Visaya) 8*. 

Dugauda vill. 74, 102, 158, 162. 

Duladeo temple 195. 

Durgadhikdra 160. 

Durwahara vill. 162. 

Dvdlrayakdvya 115. 

E 

Eastern Calukyas of Vengi 65. 

Ekasvagoptd 152, 160. 

Elliot 16, 72*, 90*, 126*, 133*, 134. 

Eran (Erakana) 3, 13. 

Eraccha (Erich) visaya 9, 10, 161, 162, 

162. 

F 

Firishta 67, 68, 72, 73, 76, 80, 82, 83, 
125, 127, 134, 137, 146. 


G 

Gadadhara 108, 110, 112, 152, 154, 155, 
175. 

Gddhinagara Gddhipura 54, 108. 
Gahadavala (s) 16, 17, 18, 108, 112, 114, 
116; 123, 124, 142. 

Gahilul63. 

Gahirawar (s) 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 25. 
(Gaharwar) 

Gajalaksmi 49, 142, 192. 

Gajraj temple 124. 

Ganapati (minister) 157, 200, 203. 

Ganda 70,71,72,73,74,79,81,87, 102, 
153. 

Ganesa (Vindyaka) 200. 

Gahgadhara (minbter) 156, 158, 160. 
Ganges (Ganga) 2, 9, 46, 52, 53, 57, 69, 


107, no, 113, 202, 203,217. 
Gahgeyadeva 88, 89, 90, 182. 

Gangoly, O.C. 215*, 216, 218, 220. 
Ganguly. Dr. D. C. 47, 60*, 84, 85. 
Gardizi 79. 

Garha 7. 

Garra Plates 9, 128, 129, 130, 160, 168 
197. 

Garuda 137, 188, 193, 206, 207. 

Gouda (s) 15, 17, 43, 44, 45, 55, 62, 158*, 
174. 

Gautama Aksapdda 69. 

Gayakarna 113, 114. 

Ghantdi temple 203, 206. 

Ghazna (Ghazni) 66, 73, 76, 80, 82. 
Ghosal, Dr. U. N. 164. 

Goda (s) 15, 16. 

Goharwa Grant 13*. 

Gond (s) 15, 16, 18, 185. 

Gopddri (Gwdlior, Gwdliyur Gadh Gopdcal 
Gopagiri) 1, 2, 3, 9, 16, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 122, 129, 136, 137, 
164. 

Gopala 95, 96, 97, 99, 101, 106, 179. 
Gopala (Yajvapala) 136, 137. 

Gopala II 44. 

Goula vill. 161, 162. 

Govindaraja of Narwar (Nalapura) 138. 
Govindamba 41. 

Grahapati family 104, 181, 182, 194, 205, 
206. 

Guhilot (s), Guhila 12, 34, 35, 36, 114. 
Gurjara-Pratihara (s) 16, 29, 30, 31, 32. 
34, 36, 38, 39, 41, 44, 46, 47, 51, 58, 
59, 60, 107. 

Gurha (Sati) Stone Ins. 135, 136. 

Gwalior 1, 2, 3, 9, 16, 57, 58, 59, 60, 68, 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 90, 122, 136, 137, 
164. 

H 

Hakim 80, 81. 

Hallaksanavarman 105, 183. 

Hamira (Hammira, Hamvira) 65, 66, 68. 
Hamirpur, 2. 5, 6, 8, 9, 91, 140, 163. 
Hammiravarman 7, 139, 140, 143, 144, 
171, 197. 

Hanumdn 183, 193, 211. 

Hariraja (Pratihara) 38*. 

Hariraja of Gwalior 136. 

Harsa Candella 26, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 39, 
40*, 175, 177. 

Harsa (Siyaka II) 47. 

Harsaraja (Guhila) 34*. 

Nizami 125, 126, 127. 

Hastyahanetd 152, 159. 

Hdt-dstddasaka 161. 

Hazabaruddin Hasan Amal 127. 
Hemacandra 115. 

Hemavati 14, 18, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. 
Hemraj 14, 15, 21. 

Herambapala 55. 

Hiralal, Rai Bahadur 135, 139, 144, 170, 
181. 

Hiuen Tsang 3, 4, 
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Hoernie 35*. 

Hoey 183, 184. 
Hultzsch 73, 95, 97. 
Huna 47. 


I 


Ibn Batuta 3*. 

Ibn 111 Athir 73, 75, 76, 77, 79. 

Ichhavvar plate 9*, 119, IM*, 159*, 173, 
180, 197. 

Imadpur image ins. 46. 

Indal Kumar 124, 125. 

Indra 21, 34, 40, 53, 76, 147. 

Indra III 34, 38, 41, 47. 

Indragadh 122. 

Indrajit 17, 21. 

Indrani 199. 

Iqbal, Md. 83. 

Irda Copper Plate 45, 61*, 62, 63. 

Itald vill. 162. 

Ildva-pancela 161. 


J 

Jabalpur (copper) plate of Yasahkama 13, 
89. 

Jaddha (Karanika) 55, 158*, 174. 
Jagadamba temple 191, 198, 202, 213. 
Jagannatha Raya (Gahirawar) 17. 
Jagattungadeva 41. 

Jagnik Rai 14, 120. 

Jaicand 121, 123, 125. 

Jain (Jaina) 149, 203, 206, 208, 212,214, 
217,218. 

Jainism 149, 158, 205, 206, 208. 
Jajalladeva I*, 49. 

Jajhoti (Jijhoti, Jajahuti) 2, 3, 4. 
Jajhotiya 3, 

Jaju 104. 

Jajuka 74, 102, 158, 174. 

Jamni river 4, 5. 

Jatkari 6, 191, 217. 

Jatkari Caturbhuja temple 192, 198, 199, 
202, 217. 

Jaunadhara 156, 160, 175. 

Javari temple 191, 213, 217. 

Jayapala Sahi 66, 67, 

Jayapala (Kayastha) 110, 158*, 174. 
Jayasakti 2, 4, 31, 32, 144. 

(Jejjaka, Jeja) 

Jayasimha I 107 
Jayasimha (Caulukya) 116. 

Jayasimha (Gahirawar) 17. 

Jayasimha (Kalacuri) 130. 

Jayavarman 109, 110, 111, 112, 144, 156, 
183, 189. 

Jejabhukti, (Jejahoti, Jejabhuktika, 
Jejakabhukti, Jejahuti) 1,2, 3, 4, 30, 
32, 120, 137*, 161, 163, 185. 

Jhansi 2, 5, 8, 11, 53, 114, 163. 

Jhansi ins. 108, 134. 

Jhusi Grant 75. 

Jiju 182, 205. 

Jinandtha 70, 181, 205. 

Jun (river) 77. 


K 


Kabar (Soil) 11, 

Kacchapaghata 57, 58, 59, 60, 73, 75, 80, 
81, 83, 84, 85, 90, 100. 

Kacchwaha 12, 81, 83. 

KadohdviW. 129, 162. 

Kahla Grant 13*, 64. 

Kaimur range 2, 4, 5, 10, 113, 117. 
Kakadadaha (Kukurooa) 129, 130, 131, 161, 
162, 164. 

Kakaredika (Kakreri) 10, 130, 132, 133, 


161, 163. 

Kaksdsanas 212, 215. 

Kalacuri (s) 12, 13, 16, 34, 39, 40, 41, 

42, 48, 49, 54, 64, 75, 76, 88, 89, 92, 

93, 107, 113, 114, 130, 131, 142, 143, 
177. 

Kdla 147. 

Kdla Bhairava 196, 199. 

Kalhana 50, 83. 

Kalingaraja 49. 

Kalahjar (Kalinjar) 1, 6, 7, 8, 10, 19, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 33, 37, 38, 39, 41, 42, 51, 

52, 57, 64, 67, 68, 71, 81, 82, 83, 85, 

89, 91, 92, 94, 102, 103, 111, 116, 124, 
125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 132, 134, 
139, 142, 144, 160, 164, 174, 175, 187, 
189, 193, 195, 196, 198, 199, 200, 

Kalanjar Ins. 100, 116, 145. 

Kalanjaramandala 37, 38, 64. 

Kalanjar Pillar Insc. 117*. 

Kalanjar Rock Insc. 124. 

r.?;.- 1Q1 1Q7 1QQ 


Kali Sindhu river 116 
Kalyaiiadevt 137, 175, 176, 177. 
Kalydnasundaramurtti (Siva and Parvati) 
198 199. 

KamcUd 34, 40, 191, 197. 

Kamboja (s) 45, 61, 62. 

Kamboja-Palas 61, 63. 

Kamanauda vill. 162. 


Kdmasulra of Vdtsdyana 218. 

Kamil 75, 77, 79. 

Kanauj (Kanyakubja) 30, 34, 36, 38*, 
47, 51, 58, 59, 67, 68, 72, 73, 74, 75, 
108, 121, 122, 123, 143. 


Kanci 64. 

Kahchuka 34, 37. 

Kanchuki 156, 177. 

Kandarya Mahadeva temple 195, 198, 
202, 203,213. 

Kanhargarh (Seondha) 135, 164. 
Kantakasodhana 105, 108, 146,152, 155, 
i56. 


Karamcand (Gahirawar) 17. 

Karanika 54, 69, 74, 157, 158*, 174. 
Karliad plates 38. 

Karigava visaya (Kargawan) 8, 163. 
Karna -see (Laksmikarna) 

Karnavati—see Ken. 

Kdrtikeya (Subrahmanya) 200, 201. 
Kashmir (i) 43, 44, 49, 50, 51, 55, 83. 
Kail 16, 17, 18, 23, 25, 112, 113, 117. 
Kasika 9, 61, 150, 163. 

Kathahau vill. 150, 162. 
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Katare, S.L. 11*, 163*. 

Kautilya 45, 50, 69, 98, 99, 117, 150, 
152 154. 

Kdyas’tha 69, 74, 102, 110, 132, 138, 
156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 173, 174, 

197. 

Keddra 196, 198. 

Ken 4, 5, 7, 8, 22, 185. 

Khajur Sagar 198, 210. 

Khajuraho (Khajurahah, Kajarra 
Khajuravdhaka Khajjurapura Khajraho) 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 

16, 19, 20, 22, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30^ 

31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 38, 40, 42, 43, 44, 

45, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 

58, 59, 60, 61, 61, 62, 63, 64, 66, 67, 

68, 69, 72, 73, 74, 76, 78, 80, 82, 84, 

86, 90, 92, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102, 104, 
106, 108, 109, 110, 112, 114, 116, 

117, 120, 122, 124, 126, 128, 130, 132, 
134, 136, 140, 142, 144, 146, 148, 

150, 151, 152, 154, 156, 157, 158, 159*, 
160, 162, 163, 164, 166, 168, 170, 

171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 178, 179, 
180, 181, 182, 184, 186, 187, 188, 189, 
190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 

198, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 

205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 211, 212, 213, 
214, 216, 217, 218, 220, 222. 

Khandagaha pattala 161. 

Khasa (s) 43, 50. 

Khatau-dvddasaka 161. 

Kielhom 50, 100, 132, 135, 156*. 

Kira (s) 55, 89. 

Kirata 30, 151, 179. 

Kirat Sagar 6, 102, 103, 203. 

Kirayida-visaya (Kiradi) 9, 163. 

Kirtidurga {Kirtigiri) 8, 100, 107, 114, 164. 

Kirtikaumudi 115, 116. 

Kirddhara 100*. 

Kirtiraja 81, 83, 84, 85. 

Kirtivarman 6, 71, 86, 88, 90, 91, 92, 93, 
94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
112, 114, 144, 146, 147, 151, 154, 158, 
160*, 174, 176, 179, 182, 183, 189, 205, 
211 *. 

Kitab-Zainul Akhbar 76, 77, 78, 79, 82. 

Kokadagrdma 162. 

Kokkalla (Grahapati) 194,211. 

Kokkalla I 34, 40, 41, 42, 48, 49. 

Kokkalla II 76. 

Kotavapallald 161. 

Kosddhikdrddhipati 138, 141, 156, 174. 
197. 

Kosala 43, 48, 49, 61, 63, 64. 

Kottapdla 159. 

Kratha 61, 63, 64. 

Krm 37, 99, 116, 177. 

Krsna II 34, 41. 

Krsna III 38. 

Knnapa (Kanhapa) 53, 54, 56, 145. 

Krsnaraja 54. 

Knbera 19, 24, 147. 

Kulavadhu 146, 148, 177. 

Kuldmdtya 104, 182, 205. 


Kumarapala 142. 

Kumdrapdlacarita 107, 116. 
Kumbhatibhatagrama 162. 

Kuntala 61, 64, 89. 

Kumvdr Math 213. 

Kurma 203. 

Kuru 44, 50, 51. 

Kusa 12. 

Kusasthala 37. 

Kutubuddin 7, 126, 127, 128. 

Ksitipala (Ksitipaladava) 1, 34, 35, 40. 

L 

Lahada 51, 153. 

Lakhamadevi 117, 175. 

Laksavarman 52. 

Laksmana 59. 

Laksmadeva 106, 107. 

Laksmanaraja 42, 64. 

Laksmi (Kalacuri'l 41. 

Laksmi95, 182, 191, 201, 217. 
Lal«mikarna 34, 40, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 
97, 99, 100, 101, 103, 106, 107, 177, & 
183. 

Lalguan Mahadeva temple 210. 

Lalguan Sagar 195. 

Lalitdsana 192. 

Lalitpur 2, 8, 11, 53, 103, 114, 163. 
Latamandala 47. 

Lauva vijl. 162. 

Lays of Alha 120*. 

Ukhaka 158. 

Lohara 50. 

Lohasihani (Lohani) 9. 129, 162. 

Lughat i Hindui 82. 

M 

Madanapalaiarman 159*, 160, 173. 
Madanapur (a) 8, 114, 207. 

Madanpur (Stone Ins. Record 1*, 13, 30, 
120, 123, 125, 196, & 198. 
Madana-Sagar 6. 

Madanavarman 6, 9, 10, 51, 69, 71, 76, 
86, 88, 91, 105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 
119, 120, 123, 131, 145, 146*, 150, 
151, 152, 154, 155, 161, 163, 171, 175, 
183, 190, 196, 202, 206, 208. 

Madhava (Poet) 55. 

Mddhava {VaisAh) 23. 

Madhumathana 95. 

Madhuuana {Mathurd) 136. 
Mahabhavagupta 63, 64. 

Mahadeva 195, 198. 

Mahakosala 48. 

Mahdlaksmi 192. 

Mahanadi valley 48. 

Mahavira 206. 

Mahayana Buddhism 204. 

Mahendrapala 46, 63. 

Mahesvara {tSiva) 118, 193, 198. 

Mahesvara (Kayastha) 102, 158, 160*, 
174. 

Mahesvara (Dadhici-varhsa) 138. 
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Mahesvari 199. 

Mahil Parihar (Pratihara) 121. 

MahTpala (Chief Minister) 91, 101. 

Mahipala (Pratihara) 34, 35, 

Mahipala I (Pala) 45, 46, 62, 63, 90*. 

Mahipaladeva (Kacchapaghata) 57, 59. 

Mahisineha visaya (pattala) 10, 150, 161, 
163. 

Mahismati 15, 17. 

Mahmud (of Ghazna) 65, 66, 67, 68, 
72, 73, 74, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 
83, 85, 108, 146, 211*. 

Mahoba 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 
22, 26, 29, 33,65,88,94, 103, 116, 117, 
118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 
126, 127, 128, 163, 170, 185, 195*, 
196, 203, 204, 208, 217, 218. 

Mahoba Inscription (Record) 2, 9, 13, 
30, 32*, 65, 66, 68, 70, 71, 73, 75, 86, 
88, 90, 91, 94*, 95, 103, 117. 119, 147, 
149, 158*, 166, 167, 172, 180, 181, 189, 
196, 197, 198. 

Mahoba Khand 6, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 
28, 120, 12'2. 

Mahodaya (Kanauj) 34, 37, 74. 

Mahuali vill. 161, 162. 

Maihar 5, 7. 

Majumdar, Dr. R. C. 30, 31, 33, 43, 50. 

Makara 191, 202. 203, 215. 

Maladhara 160, 175. 

Malava (s), Malwa (s) 8, 11, 44, 47, 48, 
53, 56, 57, 60,83, 90,91, 112, 115, 116. 
117,137. 

Mdlavanadi (Betwa) 57. 

Malayasirhha 131. 

Malhan Devi 122, 124, 176. 

Malkhan 122. 

Manikarnika ghatta 123, 171. 

Maniyddevi 185. 

Maniyagarh (fort) 7, 8, 185. 

Mantradhikara 152, 153, 154. 

Mar (Soil) 11. 

Marici 12, 146. 

Marakatesvara 69, 198. 

Marpha (fort) 7, 8. 

Maser Stone Inscription 54. 

Mdtangesvara 195, 210. 

Mdtrkd 199. 

Mau (Stone) Inscription 11*, 51, 59, 
69, 70, 71, 76, 84, 86, 88, 91, 101, 102, 
105, 106, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 114, 
115, 117, 119, 123, 141, 148, 151, 152, 
153, 154, 155, 156, 175, 176, 190, 198. 

Maudha (fort) 7, 8. 

Merutmga 115. 

Mirashi, Mm. 34*, 42*, 76*, 161*, 184. 

Mithila (s) 43, 46. 

Mithuna 217, 220. 

Mrtyukavrtti 129, 160, 168. 

Mugdhatuhga 42, 48. 

Mukhalingam 197. 

Muladeva 90. 

N 

Ndgara temples 210, 216. 

Nagabhata II 29, 30, 42*. 


Nagpur Prasasti 106. 

Nalapura (JVatwar) 9. 16, 136, 137, 138, 
164. 

Nana (minister) 138, 174, 190. 

Nanda 72, 73, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82. 
Nandavana, Nandavena 10, 161, 162. 
JVanddvanavisaya 9, 163. 

Nandipura (Jayapura) 137, 163. 

Pfandin 194, 200. 

Nandini (Nandandeo, Nundodeo) 9, 162. 
Nannuka 13, 27, 28, 29, 33. 

Nanyaura Plate (Grant) 8, 9, 12*, 42, 
60, 61, 68, 70, 75, 88, 90, 91, 93, 109, 
no, 151, 157, 162, 178, 197. 

Naranath (Gahirawar) 17. 

Narasimha (Gahirawar) 17. 

Narasimha, Nrsiihha, 97, 188, 189, 190, 
192. 

Narasimha (Sulki) 54. 

Narasimha (of Kanauj) 125. 

Naravarman 106, 107, 115. 

Narayana 11, 202. 

Narayanapala 46, 63. 

Naro Jaipal 77. 

Narmada 2, 53, 86. 

Nasiruddin 134, 137. 

Natta (Nattakhyadevi) 34, 40, 177. 

Matt 96. 

Mavagraha 201, 202, 217. 
Mavardstramatfdalavisaya 9, 161, 163. 
Mavarathapottald 161. 

Navasahahatthidaha 162. 

Nazim, Dr. 66*, 67, 77, 81. 

Neminatha (Jain) 208. 

Nilakantha 24, 38*, 187, 193, 195, 198. 
Nllakantha Mahadeva temple 195, 197, 
199, 200. 

Mirandhdra temples 212, 213. 

Nirvani (Jain) 206. 

Nizamuddin 67, 72, 73, 76, 77, 78, 80, 
81, 82*. 

O 

Ojha, Pt. G. S. 55*. 

Orcha 5. 

P 

Pachar 8, 10, 150, 163. 

Pachar Plate 8*, 119, 158*, 160, 166, 171, 
179, 181, 197. 

Padmapala 59. 

Padmapdni 204. 

Padmavati (Narwar) 9, 163. 

Padmavatl (Mahanacani) 187. 

Pahila, Pahilla 70, 104, 181, 182, 205, 
206, 211. 

Pahuj river 4, 5, 122. 

Paisuni (river) 4, 163. 

Pajjun Rai 124, 125, 128. 

Palas of Bengal 29, 30, 31, 32, 44, 45, 46, 
47,61,62, 63,90*. 

Palhana 180. 

Paihsuha 160. 

Pmcakula 167. 
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Pahcdyatana 212, 213. 

PdnMi visaya (Pdnnd) 9, 129, 133, 163. 
Panna (range) 4, 5, 7, 10, 129. 

Panwar 113, 131, 132, 184. 

Paramara (s) 12, 47, 48, 76, 83, 84, 85, 
90, 106, 107, 111, 112, 114, 115, 116, 
126, 145. 

Paramardi{n), Paramard(d) ideva, 
Parmal Candel 6, 7, 8*, 114, 118, 119, 
120, 121, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
132, 143, 144, 146*, 150, 160, 170, 
171, 177, 180, 190, 195, 196, 202, 205, 
208. 

Parantaka 65. 

Parasurama 97. 

Parvagupta 50. 

Pareyigrama 150, 162. 

Parmdl Rdso 6*, 14, 15, 28, 33, 119, 120, 

122, 124, 143, 148, 169, 170, 171, 177, 
209, 216. 

Pdrsvandtha (Jain) 207. 

Parsvanatha temple 202, 205, 207, 211, 
213,214, 221. 

Pdrvati {Gauri) 86, 182, 185, 191, 198, 
199, 217. 

Parwati temple 191. 

Parwa (Soil) 11. 

Pasupati 193, 198. 

Pdsmwisaya 163. 

Patha vill. 162. 

Piawan Rock Inscription 89. 
Pilikhinipancela 161. 

Pipalahika vill. 102, 158, 162. 

Pipalaha vill. 161, 162. 

PitaSaila-viscya 11, 163. 

Prabandhacintdmani 115. 

Prabhasa (Chief Minister) 69, 73, 153. 
Prabodhacandrodaya 92, 95, 99, 103, 106, 

151, 179,205,208,220. -- 

Pratapa 145, 197. ' 

Pratiharas, Parihars, 1, 12, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 46, 47, 48, 
51, 54, 57, 59, 63, 67, 72, 74, 75, 76, 78, 
80, 83, 84, 85, 112, 142, 156, 174. 
Pratihdra {Official) 110, 112, 152, 156, 174, 
Pratoli-adhikdra l56. 

Prithivi 2, 32, 189. 

Prthvivarman 8, 110, 111, 112, 144, 152, 
154, 155, 183. 

Prithu 2, 28, 32. 

Prthvidhara 157, 158*. 

Prthviraj (Cauhan) 6, 14, 120, 121, 122, 

123, 124, 128, 148, 170. 

Prthvirdj Rdso 6*, 14, 15, 120, 125, 128. 
Puppadevi 53. 

Purabalddhyaksa 152, 159, 160. 

Purdri {Siva) 146*, 197, 198. 

Purusottama 95, 103, 151, 153, 189. 

Q 

Qanungos of Mahoba 29. 

R' 

Radha 61, 62, 63. 

Rahib (Rahut) 77. 


Rahila, Rahil Barm (Rahilavarman) 6, 
33, 196. 

Rahilyasagar 6, 33. 

Rahulasarman 150, 166. 

Rdjapura-avasthd 93, 150, 162. 

Rajaraja Cola 65. 

Rdjatarangini 50. 

Rdjaypal 73, 75. 

Rajendra Cola 62. 

Rajor Stone Inscription 59*. 

Rajyapala (Pala) 44. 

Rajyapala (Pratihara) 72, 73, 74, 75, 85, 

107. 

Rakar (soil) 11. 

Rakhctra Stone Inscription 58. 
Rdlhasatkala- Tantadvddasaka 161. 

Rama (Poet) 173. 

Ramabhadra 30. 

Ramacandra 12, 147, 193. 

Ramapala 35. 

Ramanipura 163. 

Ranamaua vill. 93, 162. 

Ranasimha (Gahirawar) 17. 

Ranasura 62. 

Ratnadurga 17. 

Ratnapur Stone Inscription 1*, 30*, 49. 
Ratnoja linga 124. 

Rastrakuta (s) 29, 32, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
39, 40, 41, 42, 47, 58, 60, 64, 65, 108. 
Rauta Abhi 135, 160. 

„ Pape 129, 161. 

,, Samanta 129, 161. 

Ray, Dr. H. C. 3*, 14, 28, 29, 30, 35, 38, 
46, 59, 60*, 64, 73, 79, 80, 83, 84, 85, 
96, 100, 118, 126, 127, 135. 

Rehivill. 161, 162. 

Revanta 202. 

Rewa 113, 164, 198. 

Rewa copper plate grants 128, 130, 132, 
142, 161. 

Rohitagiri, Rohtasgadh 46. 

Rowland, Benjamin 216*. 

Rsabhadeva {ndlha) 207, 211, 217. 

Rudra 69, 97, 193, 198. 

S 

Sabuktigin 65, 66, 67, 126. 

Sadasiva 147, 198. 

Sddgunyam 154. 

Sahaja suhrt {Sahajamitra) 98, 99, 101, 178. 
Sahi 55,67, 68, 71, 72, 77, 78. 

Sdhi {royal title) 143. 

Saiva 7, 103, 142, 172, 192, 194, 201, 211. 
Saivism 193, 197. 

Sakra 147, 189. 

Sakli 199. 

Sallaksana (Chief Minister) 151, 153, 154, 
Sallak^na (varman) 8*, 105, 106, 107, 

108, '109, 110, 111, 113, 115, 117, 149, 
153, 154, 155, 183, 195. 

Sallaksana-Vildsapura 8*, 150. 

Sdmaniacakra 35, 96. 

Samarjit 125, 128. 

Sambhavanatha (Jain) 206. 

Sambhu 198. 
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Sdmdhivigrahika (Samdh^avigraha 

mahasaciva) 155, 159. 

Samgramadeva 50. 

Samgratnasimha (mahapratihara) 188. 
Sdndhdra temples 212, 213. 

Sankaragana (Sankuka) 41. 

^antinatha (Jain) 205, 206, 207, 211 
6antinatha temple 207. 

Sapta Mdtrkd 199. 

Sapla prakrtis 141. 

Saptaratka 212, 214. 

Sapidnga 212, 214. 

Sarasvati 201. 

Saraswati ProfS. K. 211*, 212, 216. 
Sdrdula {Leogryph) 221. 

Sarnath inscription 90. 

Sdsanadevatd (Jain) 206, 213. 

Sas Bahu Temple inscription 57, 58, 59, 
81,83,90. 

Sastri, Mm. Ganapati 98, 99. 

Satana (painter) 204. 

Sati Stone inscriptions 138, 139, 140, 143. 
Saug.ita Sect 205. 

Saugor 2, 3, 5, 8, 163. 

Saeilr 55, 202. 

Sdvitri 201. 

Semra Plates 8*, 10, 114, 118*, 119, 157, 
158», 161, 166, 167, 172, 180, 187, 197, 
198. 

Sen, Dr. B. C. 35*, 44*, 46*. 

Sesayigrama 162. 

Set Mahet Stone inscription 107. 
Shamasastry, K. .A. 45*, 69*, 98*, 141, 
154*. 

Sibsagar Lake 209. 

Siddharaja 115, 116. 

^ikhara 212, 214, 216. 

Simhala (Ceylon) 61*, 63*, 65. 
Simhanada Bodhisatva 204, 218. 

Sind(h), Sindhu, river 5, 9, 135. 

Sircar, Dr. D. C. 8*, 10*, 38*; 100, 104, 
136, 137, 150*. 

■Sirsa, Sisargadh (Sisarwagarh) 122. 

Siva 6, 55, 69, 137. 176, 185, 186, 191, 
192, 193, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 201, 

. 203, 217. 

Sis agupta 49, 63. 

Sivanaga 73, 86, 91, 153, 155. 

Siyaka II (Harsa) 47. 

Smith, Dr. V. A. 2, 3, 6, 7, 14, 16, 18, 
28, 29, 71, 73, 97, 100, 102, 183. 
Somanatha 198. 

Somasarman 150. 

Somavamsi(s) 49. 

Somesvara I 94. 

Son (river) 4, 5. 

Sonasara 150, 163. 

Sondhi (Seondha) 135, 160, 164. 

Sri Cadala 175. 

Sri Krsna Misra 95, 99, 179. 

Sripura (Sirpur) 48. 

Subhananda 157, 158*, 

Subhata 138, 158, 197. 

Subrahmanya 200. 

Suddli lisaya 8, 150, 163, 164. 

Sugauda vill. 162. 


Suhaniya 58. 

Suhavdsa samdvdsa 163. 

Sukrtasankirtema 115. 

Sumathanatha (Jain) 208. 

Suparsvanatha (Jain) 208. 

Surasundaris 217, 219. 

Surathotsaba 115. 

Surya 201, 202, 217. 

Sutradhdra 96, 97. 

Sulradhdra {architect) 180, 181. 

Svdmidharma 122, 123. 

Svdmihita 170. 

T 

Tabakat i Akbari 66, 78, 79, 82. 

Tabakat i Nasiri 129, 133, 134. 

Tailapa II Ahavamalla 64. 

Taishi 129, 134. 

Taj ul Mathir 126. 

Tantrik cults 220. 

Tdrd 203, 204. 

Tarikh i Baihaqui 90*. 

Tarkaratna, Panchanan 20*, 218*. 
Tarkkdrikd 102, 163, 174. 

Tarujaipal (Parujaypal) 77. 

Teonthar Tehsil 113, 161*, 184. 

Tewar Stone Inscription 113. 
Tintiri-pattala 161’ 

Tirthamkara 206, 207, 218. 

Tirumalai inscription 62, 63. 

Tod,J. 12*. 

Tomara 15, 18, 20. 

Tons (river) 4, 5. 

Trailokyamalla 200, 203. 
Trailokyavarman 7, 10, 128, 129, 130, 
131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 142, 146, 147. 
158, 174, 189, 197. 

Trisatirdjyddhipati 143. 

Trilocanapala 75, 77, 78. 

Tripathi Dr. (R.S.) 29*, 39*. 
Tripurantaka 198. 

Tripuri 106, 131, 184. 

Tryambaka 198. 

Tuldpurusa {ddna) 70, 171. 
Tumtumagrama 162. 

Turk (s) Turki (Turkish) 1,65,67,68,72, 
74, 82, 89, 121, 128, 131. 

Turuka (s) 71, 76, 78, 85, 129, 133, 147, 
161, 188, 189. 

U 

Udaipur Prasasti 47. 

Udal 121, 122, 123, 170. 

Udayaditya (Paramara) 107, 114. 
Uddandapur Image Ins. 46. 

Ujjain Fragmentary Stone Ins. 116*. 
Uladana (vill.) 162. 

Umd 34, 40. 

Umd Mahesvara {dliiigana murtii) 199, 220. 
Upadhds 150, 152. 

Usaravaha 150. 

Utbi 67, 68, 72, 73, 77. 

Utpala dynasty 50. 

Uttara Kosala 48. 

Uttara Radha 62. 
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V 

Vadavada (Vadavara) 163. 

Vadavari (Visaya) 8, 114, 161, 162, 163. 
Vaddhard pattald 161. 

Vadnagar prasasti of Kumarapala 107*. 
Vaghadeva 139, 140. 

Vaidva, C. V. 18. 

Vaidyanatha 194, 198, 211. 

Vaikunlhandtha 37, 52, 70. 

Vairisimha II (Paramara) 47. 

Vaisnava 55, 172, 188, 211. 

Vaimavi 199. 

Vaisnavism 103, 189, 191, 202. 

Vaisnavite 149, 185, 189, 191, 201. 
Vajradaman 58, 59, 60, 80. 

Vajrdsana 204. 

Vakpati 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 151. 
Valahauda (vill.) 150, 161, 162. 
Valhanadevi 117, 175. 

Vallabharaja (Krsna III 34. 

Vdmadeva 130, 142, 198. 

Vamana 189, 190, 192. 

Vamana temple 190, 201, 212, 217. 
Vdndiuri pattala 161. 

Varaha 47, 147, 188, 189, 190, 192, 201, 
203. 

Varaha temple 189. 190, 198, 201, 202. 
Vdidki 199. 

Vdrdnasi visaya 38, 52. 

Varbhavarl (vill.) 133, 158, 162. 
Varddhamdna bhukti 62. 

Varmdri 35. 

Varidurga 114, 150, 163. 

Vasantavildsa 107*. 115. 

Vase (Vaseka) 132, 133, 158, 160. 
Vasauha (vill.) 161, 162. 

Vasavacandra, Vasavendu 149, 205. 
Vasistha 12, 177. 

Vdstavya 74, 102, 156, 157, 157, 174, 197, 
Vasudeva 55, 188, 191, 202. 

Vatsaraja 100, 101, 105. 

Vavauda (vill.) 162. 

Vedesaitha visaya 10, 163. 

Vesaladevi 138. 

Vidana (Kayastha) 158. 

Vidyadhara 68, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 78, 
79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 86, 88, 
89, 91, 107, 108, 154, 155, 196. 
Vijamba 41. 

VP,, 

\ 1.; 59. 

\ .i' l,.' 89, 91, 93, 98, 100, 

100, 101, 135, 205. 


Vijayapala (Kacchapaghata) 100. 
Vijayasakti 31, 32, 33, 144. 

Vikaura (Visaya) 8, 9, 10, 161, 163. 
Vikramasimha 73. 

Vtkramdnkadevacarita 92, 94. 

Vikraunivisaya 9, 129, 163. 

Vilasapura 8, 10, 150, 163. 

Vinayakapala 32*, 51, 56*, 58. 
Vindhyadevi 17. 

Vindhya (s) 4, 10, 11, 30, 31, 61, 63, 91, 
106, 113, 117, 151, 177. 
Vindhyavasinidevi 2, 

Viravarman 7, 94, 106, 109, 110, 119, 
133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 149, 
177, 181, 184, 189, 200. 

ViUia 102, 133f 158, 160, 174. 

Visnu 20, 37, 55, 95, 97, 103, 133, 137, 
i45, 147, 177, 178, 186, 188, 189, 190, 
191, 192, 193, 203, 217. 

Vsivakarma («) 19, 26, 216. 

Visvanatha 194. 

Visvanatha temple 194, 198, 211, 213. 
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